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TOTI DAL MONTE 
AND “JENUFA” IN 
MEMORABLE WEEK 
AT METROPOLITAN 


New Italian Soprano Quickly 
Acclaimed in Début in 
“Lucia” —Stirs Unusual 
Enthusiasm by Fine Sing- 
ing of “Mad Scene’”—Amer- 
ican Premiére of Bohemian 
Opera by Leos Janacek 
Brings Striking Success 
for Jeritza and Matzenauer 
— “Meistersinger,” “Gio- 
conda,” “Carmen,” “Marta” 
and “Aida” Repeated— 
Tribute to Puccini at Sun- 
day Concert 


ITH the advent of a brilliant 
new singer for whom a high de- 
gree of popularity may be predicted, 
and the first performance in America 
of a gaily be-ribboned and melodra- 
matically provocative work from 
Czechoslovakia, the pendulum of opera 
at the Metropolitan took on a brisker 
swing last week, ticking off two ex- 
ceptional events in as many days. 
Florid music, which has been sadly in 
need of repristination in these environs 
for some time, will languish less for- 
lornly in the weeks to come. Toti Dal 
Monte, wearing lightly the enconiums 
heaped upon her in Italy, South Amer- 
ica, Australia and—more_ latterly—in 
Chicago, brought this gratifying assur- 
ance with her when she made her New 
York début in “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
the evening of Friday, Dec. 5. The 





; chronicler must make due note that she 


sang her way into the most pronounced 
individual success any new artist of her 
type has attained at the Metropolitan in 
several seasons. The evening was one 
of vociferant applause, leading to many 
interruptions of the stage action and to 
at least a score of curtain calls. 
Saturday afternoon “Jenufa’’—Leos 
Janacek’s Bohemian admixture of “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana” and “Louise’— 
brought on a similar procession of art- 
ists before the curtain, though here the 


} acclamation was about evenly divided be- 


t 


‘ween two of the principals, Maria Jer- 
itza and Margaret Matzenauer, the lat- 
ter placing to her credit her most mem- 
orable achievement since her early days 
at the Metropolitan. Of “Jenufa” it- 
eit it can only be said that the work 
attained a moderate success, the opera 
taking a place entirely subordinate to 
‘he accomplishments of its chief inter- 
preters, 

Coming just before the novelty, the 
debut of Mme. Dal Monte was perhaps 
®ss a focal point of interest than it 
Would otherwise have been. With their 
emories of the celebrated Lucias of the 
how fading heyday of melismatic vocal- 
ation, Friday night’s opera veterans 
ere probably little influenced by the 
“hapsodic reports which had preceded 
Metropolitan audiences have a way 
' taking their own counsel and trust- 
ng their own ears. 

_ Whether Mme. Dal Monte’s receptions 
more tempestuous 
an that on Friday is not for the New 
‘ork reviewer to say. He can only 
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TOTI DAL MONTE 


Coloratura Soprano, Who Made an Immediate Success in Her Début?Appeapance at, the 


Metropolitan Opera Last Week, Singing the Title Réle of “Lucia-di Lamnfermoor” 
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W hat Is the Future of Chicago's Overd4 


Are Dissensions, Cabals and Lack of Centralized Management 
Imperilling This Great Civic Project?>—Should Conductors 
and Artists Be Permitted to Engage Artists and Select 
Casts? 


Mm MU TTT 


HICAGO, Dec. 8—Faced with 
what some prophets declare will 


city. Every effort is now being made 
to smooth out difficulties and there are 
indications that there has been a stif- 


be a “one hundred per cent 
deficit,” and seething with internal fening of the managerial backbone in 
factionism, both in its business ad- ‘the last two weeks. Meanwhile, the 


usual and to-be-expected denials are 
being made that there is any difficulty 
anywhere. Among these denials is 
one from Herbert M. Johnson, busi- 
ness manager of the company, in 
which he flatly declares that none of 


ministration and the relations of its 
principal artists, the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, in which all America 
feels it has almost a proprietary inter- 
est, appears perilously close to another 
of those upheavals which have marked 
the troubled career of opera in this 
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WOLFSOHN BUREAU 

ARRANGES CONCERT 
COURSES FOR FIVE 
CITIES NEXT YEAR 


Suecess of Innovation in New 
York Results in Extension 
to Other Big Centers—Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Washington 
and Philadelphia named for 
Series of Ten Events in 
1925-26 Season — Similar 
Course Proposed for Man- 
hattan—New Plan Brings 
Finest Artists Within Reach 
of Wider Circle of Music- 
Lovers 


MOVE of outstanding impor- 
tance and the highest con- 
structive character is contained in the 
arrangements which have just been 
concluded by the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, Inc., to inaugurate during the 
season of 1925-26 courses of ten con- 
certs each in Boston, Chicago, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. There will 
also be a course of ten concerts at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, similar to 
the course which is being conducted 
by the Wolfsohn Bureau this season. 
Actuated by an impulse to place the 
finest class of music within the reach 
of hundreds of persons not financially 
in a position to pay the relatively high 
prices which are necessarily asked for 
individual recitals, it has, for a number 
of years, been the dream of John T. 
Adams, head of the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
to conduct a course in New York and 
in some of the other large cities. This 
season he perfected his plans to the 
extent of announcing a course of ten 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, the prices for 
the course ranging from five dollars to 
fifteen dollars. This will be the price 
of the courses in each of the cities. He 
included in his list of artists for this 
course those of highest prominence on 
the Wolfsohn list. 

The immediate and complete success 
of the New York course made it clear 
to Mr. Adams that not only should this 
course be continued in succeeding sea- 
sons, but induced him to give further 
thought to the inauguration of courses 
in other cities. 

After it became known that the course 
was to be given in Carnegie Hall, the 
music critic of the Boston Globe in the 
issue of Nov. 5 devoted considerable 
space to a discussion of the project and 
urged the desirability of such a course 
being presented in Boston. The writer 
pointed out that the plan of the course 
was unique in the history of New York 
concert-giving. 

He also pointed out that “persuading 
the public to attend concerts is one of 
the difficult problems of the impresario, 
although in some cases a large attend- 
ance is assured. It is only necessary 
to announce the names of certain beloved 
performers to fill the concert hall. These 
favorites are few in number. The hope- 
lessness of attracting a large audience 
to hear the obscure artist is responsible 
for the smallness of the difference in the 
price of the tickets for the concerts of 
established stars and unknowns. The 
most famous pianist may be heard at 
about the same price that it takes to 
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What Is the Future of Chicago s Opera ? 
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the artists has asked for a release 


from contract. 

What is meant by a “one hundred per 
cent deficit” is that the guarantors of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company’s 
season may be called upon this year 
to meet the entire sum of their guaran- 
tees. There are 2200 of these guarantors 
and the total pledged by them is around 
half a million dollars. Last season, on 
authority of Manager Johnson they were 
called upon for 65 per cent of their 
pledges. Admittedly, there must be a 
distinct turn of the tide toward larger 
attendances or the deficit this year will 
be larger than last. There are enthusi- 
asts who believe that this tide already 
has set in, and they discount prophecies 
based largely on the barrenness of the 
first two weeks. The deficit is said to 
have already approximated $250,000 or 
half the total. No official figures are 
available. 

The matter of box office receipts, how- 
ever, is assuming a place secondary to 
discussion of internal difficulties in the 
company. No series of denials will con- 
vince many persons close to the opera 
that these difficulties do not exist, espe- 
cially since personal friends of indi- 
vidual members of the company have 
been given any amount of detail contrary 
to the denials. 


Chicago Proud of Opera 


Chicago is justly proud of its opera— 
proud of the unique achievement of 
Samuel Insull, the Friends of Opera and 
others in raising the huge guarantee 
necessary to establish the first civic opera 
venture on any such scale anywhere in 
the world. The city realizes that the 
eyes of America are on this courageous 
experiment, and that the hopes of other 
cities which dream of local opera com- 
panies lie in an eventual complete 
triumph of the Chicago idea. 

Far more than the subsidized Metro- 
politan in New York, the Chicago Opera 
belongs to the public, and just now the 
public is buzzing with stories of friction, 
true or untrue, which are being height- 
ened by grievances, real or fancied, of 
members of the company. It is only 
natural that many questions are being 
asked. Why has the company apparent- 
ly become a hotbed of intrigue? What 
is the source of these cabals and rumors 
of cabals? 

Where is the fault? Is it in the man- 
agement, and, if so, who has the man- 
agement? Is it to be traced to President 
Insull, busy with his huge utilities cor- 
porations as well as with the opera? 
Does it fall upon Herbert M. Johnson, 
whose title is that of Business Manager? 
Is it an outgrowth of the unquestioned 
rise to power of Jesse D. Scheinman, 
nominally the auditor of the company? 
Or is it attributable to the fiery nature 
of Giorgio Polacco, the Italian conduc- 
tor, whose American wife, Edith Mason, 
is one of the prominent artists of the 
company? That there are factions 
among the artists is taken for granted. 
But that this factionalism should assert 
itself so recognizably as it has done in 
the affairs of the company, is regarded 
by persons who have the best wishes of 
the company at heart as indicating that 
something more than professional jeal- 





EASTMAN GIVES 
$3,000,000 MORE 
TO MUSIC SCHOOL 
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ROCHESTER, Dec. 8.—George Eastman 
has given $3,000,000, in stock of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, to the East- 
man School of Music as part of his plan 
to distribute his wealth among educa- 
tional institutions before he dies. The 
gift to the school is part of a gift of 
$8,500,000 to the University of Roches- 
ter, the remainder to go to the new 
medical school and the college for 
women. 

In all Mr. Eastman is giving away 
$12,500,000 in stock of his company to 
four institutions. The others are the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Hampton Institute and the Tuske- 
gee Institute. Of all the educational 


institut‘ons to which Mr. Eastman has 
contributed only two bear his name, the 
Eastman School of Music and the East- 
man Laboratory at the University of 
Rochester. 


ousies are involved. It is for the man- 
agement, they insist, to iron out all such 
differences. Doubtless, that is just what 
the management is trying to do. 


Artists Deny Ructions 


As already stated, there are indica- 
tions of managerial stiffening, at the 
same time that denials are coming from 
artists that they are dissatisfied or dis- 
gruntled. 

Well informed opera-goers in Chicago 
seem to take for granted as true the 
commonly circulated stories that the com- 
pany is largely divided into Polacco and 
Anti-Polacco groups. The incident in 
which Claudia Muzio snubbed the con- 
ductor when he sought to communicate 
with her in her dressing room has become 
public property. That he will conduct 
no performances in which she appears 
is also accepted as fact, though versions 
of the story differ as to why. Sympa- 
thetic with Miss Muzio are said to be 
Charles Marshall, Tito Schipa, Alfred 
Piccaver and_ several lesser artists, 
though the personal representatives of 
both Mr. Schipa and Mr. Piccaver have 
flatly denied that these artists contem- 
plate leaving the company because of 
their reported disgust with present con- 
ditions. 

It is known that Miss Muzio has made 
complaint, not only to Mr. Johnson, the 
business manager, but to Mr. Insull re- 
garding the manner in which she has 
been cast. The difficulties here plain- 
ly have had a connection with the 
prominence in the company of Rosa 
Raisa, whose roles and those of Miss 
Muzio are much the same. There has 
never been any attempt to disguise the 
fact that there was a close friendship 
between Conductor Polacco and his wife 
and Mme. Raisa and her husband, 
Giacomo Rimini. They were together 
abroad last summer and they have con- 
tinued their close relations in Chicago. 
Whether there is any justice in charges 
that this friendship has worked to Mme. 
Raisa’s benefit and Miss Muzio’s dis- 
advantage in the matter of appearances 
is a subject of dispute, since theoretic- 
ally at least, Johnson and not Polacco 
decides on the casts. 

By the terms of Mme. Raisa’s contract, 
the opera company must also take 
Rimini. The baritone has been rather 
severely criticised in the Chicago press 
and this provision of the Raisa contract 
is one of a number of details with re- 
spect to the engagement of artists that 
have become subjects of lively discus- 
sions. There is no lack of defenders for 
the singers who have been placed, rightly 
or not, as of the Polacco group. Chicago 
is very fond of Polacco, not only as the 
one really big conductor it has had since 
Campanini and Marinuzzi, but as a man. 
Both Polacco and his American wife have 
made hosts of friends, of whom they are 
so fond that they hesitated for some time 
as to whether they would make America 
or Italy their home, though they finally 
decided on Milan. 


Criticism of Casting 


Criticism as to the casting of artists, 
however, does not stop with those who 
already have been named. The name of 
Mary McCormic is one that is very 
familiar to opera patrons just now. She 
joined the organization as a protegée of 
Mary Garden, virtually without any ex- 
perience to qualify her, but possessing a 
voice which Miss Garden felt would re- 
sult in a real career. The interest which 
the president of the company, Mr. Insull, 
has takén personally in furthering this 
career has been utilized by those inclined 
to ery “Favoritism.” There has been 
more comment of this kind than perhaps 
has reached Mr. Insull’s ears. Appar- 
ently, neither Johnson nor Polacco has 
raised any objections to casting this 
singer in important parts, irrespective of 
newspaper criticism. It is pointed out, 
however, in behalf of Polacco, that his 
wife, Miss Mason has had relatively few 
appearances this season, as compared to 
the thirty she was accorded when she 
and Polacco joined the company several 
seasons ago. There was no little criti- 
cism of these numerous appearances at 
that time. One of the factors discussed 
in connection with the expected deficit is 
that of the engagement of artists for 
more appearances than there is likeli- 
hood of their being able to fill. Under 
the terms of their contracts they receive 
their honorarium irrespective of whether 
they sing. An outstanding instance of 
this, if the information obtained from a 
reliable source is correct, is found in the 
engagement of Feodor Chaliapin for 


thirty performances with the company, 
at $3,500 a performance, or a total of 
$105,000. It is improbable that he will 
have more than twenty performances, 
perhaps not that many, but for each of 
the thirty appearances he does not sing 
he will be paid the contracted $3,500. 
There is reliable authority for the state- 
ment that Manager Johnson attempted 
to gain a release from this contract, but 
without success. 


Who Engages Artists? 


One of the difficulties would seem to 
be that too many persons engage artists. 
At least, that is the opinion of some 
critics of conditions as they are reported 
to be. Theoretically, all engagements are 
to be made jointly by Johnson and Po- 
lacco. As things have worked out, each 
has made engagements separately, and, 
moreover, artists have been engaged by 
at least one other person. This other 
person is Octavio Scotto, personal man- 
ager of Claudia Muzio, who admittedly 
is something of an unofficial power in 
the company, though one apparently not 
on the most harmonious terms with Po- 
lacco. It is well known here that Scotto 
was negotiating with Tullio Serafin, the 
Metropolitan’s new Italian conductor, 
and that if the Metropolitan had not 
engaged him, he probably would have 
been brought to Chicago to rival Polacco. 

The question of conductors is one in 
which there are some tender feelings. 
Polacco is universally admired, but the 
opinion is abroad that there is no real 
staff of conductors — that either by 
chance or design Polacco is left to shine 
alone in his glory, surrounded and sup- 
ported by men of distinctly lesser abil- 
ities who will never seriously compete 
with him. There is still much discussion 
of the departure of Richard Hageman 
and of Ettore Panizza, when they seemed 
to be winning a clear foothold. The com- 
pany now has no French conductor and 
no German conductor. The Italians, as 
headed by Polacco, have a clear field. 

Mary Garden, whose specialty is 
French opera, plainly is holding aloof 
from everything of a controversial na- 
ture. 
personal friends that she knows what is 
going on, and she has been quoted as 
saying that she will sing anything she is 
asked to sing, any time, without demur, 
as she has no present desire to do any- 
thing but fulfill her duties as an artist. 
The presence of at least eight tenors in- 
tended for principal réles, is one of the 
sore points in the organization. Their 
répertoires overlap to the extent that 
the success of any one apparently is at 
the expense of the others. This situation 
is attributed to a lack of centralization 
in the engagement of artists. 


Officials “Sit Tight” 


With those in high authority “sitting 
tight” and taking no official recognition 
of what is common talk, the real situa- 
tion with respect to the management is 
puzzling supporters of the opera. There 
are those who give the highest praise 
to Mr. Insull for what he has accom- 
plished in his almost unheard-of feat in 
obtaining the necessary guarantees, but 
who are yet inclined to regard his hand- 
ling the problem of the opera as that of 
a man who knows more about public 
utilities than he does about music or the 
business of music-giving. It is perhaps 
only to be expected that he has acquired 
something of the reputation of “a ezar.” 
There are complaints that he is gruff 
and not always considerate, and the same 
complaints are heard with regard to the 
business manager, Johnson. 


Scheinman, Auditor 


The most interesting figure in the situ- 
ation, however, aside from Polacco, is 
Scheinman, who, it is universally con- 
ceded, is very close to Insull. Every- 
where it is recognized that his influence 
extends far beyond that of merely audit- 
ing the books. 

That it was Johnson who first brought 
him into the organization has not been 
altogether forgotten by those who can 
look back a few years. That he was ex- 
asperated by the decision to bring John- 
son back as manager, and expressed him- 
self freely on the subject is also a matter 
on which persons in a position to know 
fully agree. It is said that the two men 
did not speak for weeks. In the period 
when Johnson was out of the organiza- 
tion, a close friendship developed be- 
tween the Polaccos and Mr. and Mrs. 
Scheinman. The entente between them, 
as Chicago opera patrons see it, is one of 
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: Jewish Musicians Honored in 
New “Who's Who” 


EOPOLD AUER, Ernest 

Bloch, Shura  Cherkassky, 
Ignace Hilsberg, Dr. Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Jascha Heifetz are given 
places of honor in “Who’s Who 
Among American Jews,” published 
by the American Hebrew. Jewish 
men and women to the number of 
131 are listed as individuals con- 
tributing to American progress, 
including artists, scientists, writ- 
ers, architects, engineers, philan- 
thropists, religionists and politi- 
cians. 
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the liveliest factors in the present situa- 
tion. 

It is an open secret that members of 
the Friends of Opera, the organization 
which raised the first $100,000 toward 
the guarantee through which the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company became a 
reality when the McCormick millions 
were withdrawn from the support of the 
old Chicago Opera Association, are 
greatly disturbed over some of the re- 
cent developments. They have no part 
whatever in the present régime—save 
for aiding in selling the boxes and other- 
wise interesting the public in the opera— 
but their attitude might be highly impor- 
tant two years from now when it will 
be necessary to renew the guarantees or 
find some other method of financing the 
organization. 


CIVIC BANDS URGED 
BY TEXAS TEACHERS 


Annual Meeting at Houston 
Favors Legislation for 


Local Subsidies 
By Mrs. H. S. Welch 








Houston, TEx., Dec. 6.—A program 
of music by Houston composers, _in- 
dorsation of a movement to establish a 
college of music at the University of 


Texas, and adoption of resolutions favor- 
ing municipal support of bands and or- 
chestras, were features of the annual 
convention of the Texas Music Teachers’ 
Association held here on Nov. 26 and 
27. This was the largest gathering of 
State musicians in the history of the 
organization. Mrs. John Wesley Gra- 
ham was in charge, and Sam Losh of 
Fort Worth was elected president. 

A bill, to be known as a “State band 
law,” will be submitted to the next Legis- 
lature. This bill is patterned after laws 
in operation in Iowa and Michigan, and 
is framed to provide for the levying of 
local taxes for the maintenance of in- 
strumental ensembles. Composers repre- 
sented at the concert included Horace 
Clarke and Katherine Allan Lively. A 
violin work, “Aspiration,” by the former 
was heard with interest; and similar at- 
tention was given to compositions by the 
latter, these bearing the titles of “Within 
the Walls of China” and a “Romance of 
Old Brittany.” <A sketch by Scott Brad- 
ley dealt with an episode in Victor 
Herbert’s life, depicting a conflict be- 
tween waltz and jazz music in which 
the waltz wins. The chief réle, that of 
Victor Herbert, was capably taken by 
Card Elliott. 

Chamber music is becoming __in- 
creasingly popular, especially at func- 
tions sponsored by women’s clubs. An ad- 
dress on ensemble music was given b) 
Ruth Burr at a recent meeting of th: 
Girls’ Musical Club. 





Rudolph Ganz Honored by Royal Acad- 
emy in Florence 


St. Louis, Dec. 6.—Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony. 
has been notified of his election as a! 
honorary member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, Florence, Italy. News. of this 
honor came as Mr. Ganz was about (0 
leave for Detroit to appear as piano 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Prominent Artists Arrive in U. S. 


Prominent on the passenger list of t! 
Leviathan, arriving in New York last 
week, were the names of Yvon 
D’Arle, soprano, and Titta Ruffo, bari- 
tone. Vladimir Golschmann, guest con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony, wa: 
on the Aquitania. 
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and Herald” 


of MusicaL AMERICA, the de- 
velopment of musical activi- 
ties is becoming more and 
more international each year, and this 
is creating the necessity of a closer 
touch with the European situation. It 
is with great pleasure, therefore, that | 
announce that MusicaL AMERICA has 
made arrangements with the Musical 
News Syndicate, Ltd. (Mr. Kenneth 
Curwen, Chairman), of 24 Berners St., 

London, W.1, snubilialices of the Musz- 
cal News and Herald, one of the lead- 
ing papers devoted to music in Great 
Britain, edited by Sir Richard R. Terry, 
and the Sackbut, edited by Miss Ursula 
Greville. By this arrangement the 
London office of Musical AMERICA 
will be at the offices of the Musical 
News and Herald, and the New York 
ofhice of the Musical News and Herald 
will be at the offices of Musical AMER- 
ICA. 





The arrangement is a reciprocal one, 
by which the Musical News and Herald 


will supply the correspondence, have 





Ursula Greville, Editor of the “Sackbut” 


PSS announced in a previous issue 


ay Announcing | “Musical America’s s 2 * London Bureau x 
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Syndicate, Ltd. 


MusicaL AMERICA on sale at their of- 
fices, and act as a bureau of information 
for people going abroad who wish to 
get in touch with matters musical i 
Great Britain. 

MusicaL AMERICA will act in a simi- 
lar capacity for the Musical News and 
Herald and the Sackbut for this coun- 
try. Musical AMERICA will always 
have the Musical News and Herald and 
the Sackbut on sale and on file. 

We extend a cordial invitation to 
everybody musical in Great Britain 
visiting this country, to use the offices 
of MusicaL AMERICA as their head- 
quarters for the reception of mail and 
any courtesies that can be extended to 
them. The same courtesy will be ex- 
tended to American visitors to London. 

Sir Richard R. Terry, editor of the 
Musical News and Herald, needs no in- 
troduction to American readers, for he 
has a commanding position in the mu- 
sical life of Great Britain. 

Melo Mde 2. 


Editor. 




















Kenneth Curwen, Chairman, Musical News 
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ITALY MOURNS AT 
PUCCINI FUNERAL 


Milan Draped in Black As 
Composer Is Buried In 
Toscanini Tomb 


MILAN, Dec. 3.—Giacomo Puccini was 
‘buried here today with military honors 
after an impressive funeral service in 
the cathedral. Musical and official Italy 
mourned the composer. The _ entire 
route of the funeral procession was 
draped in black and above the cathedral, 
in black and gold, hung the inscription 
“Tears and prayers for Giacomo Puccini, 
who trom earthly glory has ascended 
ito glory in Heaven.” 

The body arrived from Brussels the 
day before the funeral and was met at 
the station by the Mayor of Milan, 
representatives of the royal government 
and a group of composers and conduc- 
tors including Arturo Toscanini, Um- 
berto Giordano, Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
Ettore Panizza and Riccardo Zandonai, 
and a delegation of artists from the 
Seala. Arturo Toscanini, almost broken 
by grief, conducted the choir of the 
cathedral in the funeral services and 
Mme. Spano and Mr. de Angelis of the 
Scala joined in the singing of the 
funeral march. 

At the cemetery the body was buried 
with full military honors. The coffin 
was placed temporarily in the tomb of 
the Toscanini family. Despite the rain 
the cathedral and the entire route of 
the funeral procession was crowded with 
mourners. When the hearse reached 
the Scala, the procession stopped for a 
few minutes. Before the scene of 
Puccini’s triumphs there was sorrowful 
silence, and, from the artists who had 
shared them, tears. 

The Scala has announced the premiére 
of “Turandot,” Puccini’s last opera, for 
the Spring season. The composer was 
at work on the third act at the time of 
his death. Only two important parts 
are said to be missing, the love duet 
and the finale of the third act. It has 
been proposed that Mascagni, who was 
a student with Puccini at the Milan 
Conservatory, finish the work. It is 
more probable, however, that Arturo 
Toscanini will perform the same service 
for Puccini that he did for Boito in 
“Nerone.” 


CONGRESS OFFERED 
MUSIC AUDITORIUM 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge Ready 
to Give $60,000 for 
Library Annex 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—A music audi- 
torium to cost $60,000 has been offered 
to Congress by Mrs. Frederick S. Cool- 
idge of Pittsfield, Mass. 














Mrs. Edward MacDowell Gains 
$5,000 “Pictorial Review” 
Award, Says Report 


RS. EDWARD MacDOWELL, 

widow of the composer, is 
the winner of the Pictorial Review 
annual achievement award, it is 
reported. The prize of $5,000 is 
to be given to the American woman 
who has contributed most to the 
civilization of the country in the 
past year. “The achievement for 
which the award is made,” the 
Pictorial Review said in its origi- 
nal announcement, “must be a real 
contribution to American life, and 
must have been completed in the 
past year.” Several months ago, 
readers were asked to submit 
recommendations. The contest 
closed on Sept. 1, and the success- 








ful candidate was promised a 
check before Christmas. No con- 
firmation of Mrs. MacDowell’s 


selection could be obtained from 
the Pictorial Review at the time 
MUSICAL AMERICA went to press. 
Mrs. MacDowell’s work in organiz- 
ing and maintaining the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, N. H., 
is well known. Many artists, musi- 
cians and writers have found op- 
portunity to work at Peterboro 
amid ideal surroundings. 








Fe ee 


nam, Congressional librarian, who re- 
ported Mrs. Coolidge’s offer to the 
Senate, is that the hall seat 600 persons 
and be used for performances of chamber 
music, under Government auspices, to 
encourage this branch of musical art. 
It is Mrs. Coolidge’s plan also to have 
the hall, a one-story structure, adjoin 
the library in the inner courtyard and 


be adjacent to the music room. Mrs. 
Coolidge is reported to have intimated 
that other benefactions will follow if her 
offer is accepted. 

In reporting the offer, Mr. Putnam 
said construction of such a_ building 
would meet a long felt want in the ad- 
ministration of the library and in the 
use of its notable collection of scores. 





Extension of W olfsohn Concert Course 
to Other Cities Follows Success in N. . & 
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listen to the accomplishments of a new- 
comer. 

“It is to overcome this inequality be- 
tween the price and the name of the 
performers that has led the Wolfsohn 
Bureau to offer the public a bargain in 
the shape of a subscription to ten con- 
certs at a reduced price. All the musi- 
cians announced are artists of the first 
rank. The list is naturally varied, in- 
cluding solo virtuosi as well as orches- 
tras, instrumentalists and the most fa- 
mous singers. 

“The plan of obtaining audiences for 
concerts in this way is unique in recent 
musical enterprise in this city. Its ad- 
vantages will not alone lie in assuring 
audiences for the separate performances. 
It is hoped that the series will get New 
Yorkers into the habit of attending con- 
certs. Many of them read the offerings, 
talk of going and are diverted by other 
occupations. Holders of subscription 
tickets are likely to be more tenacious of 
their purpose. So the new system of a 
bargain in music is not resting only on 
its business advantages. It is expected 
to increase the number of lovers of music 
until they become habitual concert-goers. 
There is already an army of them in 
New York. But there is also an army 
of concert-givers.” 

In addition to drawing from the very 
complete and adequate list of artists 
under the Wolfsohn management, it will 
be Mr. Adams’ plan to include a sym- 
phony orchestra in each of the courses. 
It will be one of three organizations— 
the Chicago Symphony, the Detroit 
Symphony or the Cleveland Orchestra. 

In Boston the concerts will be given 
in Symphony Hall, which has a seating 
capacity of 2900 and they will take place 
on the following Thursday evenings: 
Oct. 22, Nov. 5, Dec. 3, Dec. 17, Jan. 7, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 4, Feb. 18, March 11 and 
April 8. 

As in the case of the other cities, the 
list of artists is at present tentative, but 
it is probable that the following will ap- 
pear on the course in Boston: Lucrezia 
Bori, Margaret Matzenauer, Edward 
Johnson, Albert Spalding, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, London String Quartet, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Louise Homer and 
Josef Hofmann. 

The concerts in Chicago will be given 
on Sunday afternoons in Orchestra Hall, 
beginning in October and ending the 
first week in April. Orchestra Hall has 
a capacity of about 2700. The artists 
to appear in Chicago will probably in- 
clude Louise Homer, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Josef Hofmann, Albert Spalding, 
Thamar Karsavina, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Cecilia Hansen, London String 
Quartet, Benno Moiseiwitsch and Ed- 
ward Johnson. 

In Philadelphia the concerts will be 
given on Wednesday evenings, at the 
Academy of Music, which also has a 
seating capacity of about 2700. All but 
three of the dates have been definitely 
decided upon as follows: Oct. 28, Nov. 
18, Dec. 9, Jan. 13, Feb. 10, March 10 
and April 7. The list of artists to be 
presented in Philadelphia will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

In Washington the concerts will be 
on Monday evenings as follows: Oct. 19, 
Nov. 9, Nov. 23, Dec. 7, Jan. 4, Jan. 18, 
Feb. 1, Feb. 15, March 1 and March 15, 
and the artists will include Lucrezia 
Bori, Cecilia Hansen, Margaret Matze- 
nauer, Reinald Werrenrath, Thamar Kar- 
savina, London String Quartet, Josef 
Hofmann, Mario Chamlee and Benno 
Moiseiwitsch. 

In addition to the artists already men- 


tioned, some of the following, who are 
also included in the list under the Wolf- 
sohn management, may appear: Mabel 
Garrison, Kva Gauthier, Klisabeth Reth- 
berg, Louise Homer Stires, Maria Ku- 
renko, Maria Ivogiin, Mary Lewis, Merle 
Alcock, Marion ‘I'elva, Allen McQuhae, 
Vincente Ballester, Clarence Whitehill, 
Moriz Rosenthal, John Powell, Nicolai 
Orloff, Toscha Seidel, Zathureczky, Felix 
Salmond and Salvatore De Stefano. 

Two years ago the Wolfsohn Bureau 
inaugurated courses in San Francisco, 
Portland and Los Angeles. These have 
been eminently successful, the attendance 
giving significant evidence of their pop- 
ularity and of the extent to which they 
are making it possible for hundreds to 
hear fine music who might not otherwise 
do so. 


MAURICE FULCHER IS 
ACCUSED BY ARTISTS 


Concert Manager Charged 
With Grand Larceny Is 
Held for Grand Jury 


Maurice Fulcher, former New York 
concert manager, was indicted on a 
charge of grand larceny and held for the 
Grand Jury at a preliminary hearing in 
the Jefferson Market Court on Monday 


morning, Dec. 8. Mr. Fulcher was ar- 
rested at midnight on Dec. 3 in his 
rooms at the Hotel Albert, University 
Place and Tenth Street, on complaint 
of Vernon Archibald, baritone, and 
charged with grand larceny. After a 
night in the Jefferson Market jail he 
was held under $10,000 bail until the fol- 
lowing Monday. : 

The charge against Mr. Fulcher is 
“taking money with attempt to defraud.” 
Specifically, Mr. Archibald, backed by a 
group of artists who are his supporting 
witnesses, claims that Mr. Fulcher ac- 
cepted fees from artists for procuring 
engagements, never produced the dates 
and kept the money. ] 

Among those who claim to have paid 
money for engagements which did not 
materialize, and who are aiding the 
prosecution, are Calvin Coxe, Amy Eller- 
man, Robertina Robertson, Lucille Lip- 
pincott, Frances Newsom, Esther Dale, 
Charlotte Lund, Alma _ Beck, Elsa 
Fischer, Mme. Fely Clement, Alma Kit- 
chell, Ida Geer Weller, three singers from 
the Oscar Saenger studios, Misses Hot- 
tinger and Addis and Oliver Stewart, 
and Miss Martino, a pupil of Jessie 
Fenner Hill. ' 

Quite accidentally, Mr. Archibald 
stated, he discovered that Mr. Fulcher 
was in New York, after an absence of 
some time, and was again carrying on 
his business in his rooms at the Hotel 
Albert. With two detectives from the 
Mercer Street Police Station, Mr. Archi- 
bald entered Mr. Fulcher’s rooms and 
had him placed under arrest. 

Al the hearing the next morning Cal- 
vin Coxe and his wife, Amy Ellerman, 
aided Mr. Archibald in his case. 

By Dec. 8, when the case came up in 








court, they had reached the artists 
named above, all of whom expressed 
their willingness to appear against 
Fulcher. 


At the hearing Mr. Fulcher’s lawyer 
moved that the indictment be dismissed, 
but the judge, after listening to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Archibald, held the man- 
ager for the Grand Jury. 
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Pulitzer Award of $1,500 
Awaits Talented Musician 
—Entries Close Feb. 1 


Daniel Gregory Mason, professor of 
music at Columbia University, is urging 
talented young composers to enter fo: 
the Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship in 
Music. Under the will of the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, this annual scholarship, 


of the value of $1,500, was founded, tu 


be awarded to the student of music in 
America who is deemed to be the most 
talented and deserving, in order that he 
may continue his studies with the ad- 
vantage of work in Europe. 

The Pulitzer scholar in music will be 
expected to devote a sufficient amount 
of his time to composition during the 
year he holds the scholarship, to produce 
a serious work in one of the larger 
forms, a copy of which shall be filed in 
Columbia University together with the 
works by which he has gained the 
scholarship. It is hoped to publish or 
give public performance to the best of 
these works from time to time. 

The scholarship is open to students of 
both sexes, resident in the United States. 
Only compositions showing mastery of 
harmony and counterpoint, and con- 
ceived in the more serious and extended 
musical forms—sonata for one or more 
instruments, trio, quartet, overture, 
symphonic poem—will be considered. 
Songs and short piano pieces should not 
be sent. “It is a waste of time for 
students to offer us the illiterate, half- 
baked compositions that are handed in 
each year,” says Mr. Mason. ; 

Applications on the form provided by 
the University and supporting manu- 
scripts should reach the secretary of 
Columbia University on or before Feb. 
1. They should bear, not the name of 
the composer, but a pseudonym, and 
should be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope bearing on its face the pseudonym 
and containing within the name, age, 
and address of the sender, and a brief 
biographical note, telling where and with 
whom he has studied. The compositions 
will be judged by a jury consisting of 
members of the teaching staff of Colum- 
bia University and the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

“Last year,” said Mr. Mason, “the 
scholarship was not awarded, since none 
of the compositions submitted was con- 
sidered worthy. It has been given now 
for some six or seven years. We hope 
that it will not have to be withheld 
again this year, as we feel sure that 
there are many fine young composers 
in the country, if they will only wake 
up before it is too late.” 


TO GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 








Ithaca Conservatory Announces Awards 
in Four Departments 


IrHaca, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The Ithaca 
Conservatory has announced four schol- 
arships in various departments to be 
awarded in open competition in Ithaca 
on Jan. 19. They will be known as the 
César Thomson Master Scholarship in 
Violin, the Leon Sampaix Master Schol- 
arship in Piano, the Ruth Rodgers Mas- 
ter Scholarship in Voice and the George 
C. Williams Master Scholarship in Ex- 
pression. 

The violin and piano scholarships wil! 
be under Mr. Thomson and Mr. Sampaix 
respectively. The vocal _ scholarship, 
named in honor of one of the Con- 
servatory’s most prominent graduates, 
entitles the winner to study under Bert 
Rogers Lyon and also to class work in 
harmony, conducting, pedagogy, specia! 
répertoire and teachers’ training class. 
The winner of the scholarship in ex 
pression will receive private instruction 
under George C. Williams. Each scholar- 
ship will include board and room as we! 
as full tuition for a term of seventeen 
weeks and is valued at $700. 





Fiirtwangler and Flesch Sailing to Fulfil! 
American Engagements 


Carl Flesch, violinist, and Wilhel: 
Fiirtwangler, conductor, will sail fro: 
Germany for America on the Deutsch- 
land on Dec. 18. Mr. Flesch will mak 
his first appearance as soloist with th: 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia 
on Jan. 8. Mr. Fiirtwangler will begi 
his series as guest conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic early in Janvu- 
ary. 
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Photos by Courtesy of the Edison Co 


: Left: The Switchboard Beneath the Stage. Adolf Werber, Who Has Charge of Switchboard 
Is Seated in the “Saddle” in Upper Right-Hand Corner of Picture. 


Johnny Staats, Is Changing Some of the Levers. 
ductor’s Corner at the Left of Stage Directly Behind Proscenium Arch. 


His Assistant, 
Upper Right, the Assistant Con- 
From This 


Point All Mechanical and Musical Effects Behind the Scenes Are Controlled During 


Performance. 


EHIND the scenes at 
the Metropolitan! 
What a world of mys- 
tery and romance is 
called into being at the 
very thought! Many 
thousands of opera-lovers sit every 
week in the vast auditorium and see 
performances of operatic works 
upon the great stage without taking 
a thought to the months of prepara- 
tion that have gone to bring the 
performance behind the footlights. 

Few have any conception of the vast 
army of technically trained workers that 
is called into service not only in pre- 
paring the operas but also in perform- 
ing them. By no means all of those who 
take part in an opera are the singers 
and dancers who strut and caper about 
n silks and satins. Of equal importance, 
ndeed, if not of greater importance, 
some of the persons the audience 
never sees and whose garb is the every- 
day business suit or even the humble 
overall. 

Opera is possible without a tenor, but 
meeive, if you can, a performance at 
the Metropolitan without the assistance 
if the squads of electricians, who, like 
sshua, can command the sun and moon 
-0 Stand still, who bring rain upon the 
just and the unjust, and cause thunders, 
ghtnings, hail and tempests in order 
lat audiences, sitting high and dry in 
eir comfortable chairs, may have their 
naginations keyed up to the point of 
: alism. 

Once the magic button is pushed that 
pens the door leading to the back re- 
Zions from the outside, the fortunate 
ortal who, though not a member of the 
npany, is privileged to pass through 
hat portal, enters a new world. It is 
iortly before 8 o’clock and soon the 
rtain will rise on “Rigoletto.” 

We go up a few steps into the rabbit- 
varren of passages and hallways and 
stand for a moment. Down the hall on 

r left, scales and arpeggios are being 

ng by Rigoletto and the Duke to loosen 
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The Lower Picture Shows the Lighting Above Stage Seen from the 
“Bridge,” Sixty Feet Up, with “Borders,” and “Panoramas” Turned On 


bail | 
up for the performance. There is no 
sound of the trilling of Gilda, for this 
is the men’s side of the house. The 
women singers’ dressing rooms are all 
on the Fortieth Street side, across the 
stage. On our right is a huge mirror, 
ten feet square, for the matinée idols 
to take a last look at themselves before 
“going on.” 

People are passing rapidly to and fro, 
but there is no confusion, merely the 
busy atmosphere of a place where each 
has his special duty and no concern in 
the affairs of others. 


* * * 


THICK DOOR in front of us is 

opened and we go down a couple of 
steps onto the stage itself. The Ducal 
palace of Mantua is all set up, and the 
finishing touches are being put on it. 
Directly at our right and immediately 
behind the oblique proscenium arch is 
the spot which might be called the me- 
chanical brain of the opera house, for 
here stands the _  assistant-conductor, 
Carlo Edwards, and the head electrician, 
Jake Buchter, who together hold all of 
the mechanical effects as well as many 
of the musical ones in their hands. 

It is not a beautiful spot and there 
is nothing to suggest the poetry or the 
artistic side of grand opera, but never- 
theless from this point originate the 
orders that cause the light and darkness, 
the weather effects and many other 
things which we shall tell about later. 
Here are the ropes that control the hy- 
draulic machinery to raise and lower the 
yellow brocade curtain and the asbestos 
fire curtain; here the fire alarm that will 
register if fire breaks out in any part 
of the house, and on the right the little 


cage with the buttons controlling the 
machinery that raises and lowers the 
sets of scenery to and from the huge 
space above the stage. 

A row of buttons connects with va- 
rious parts of the stage and house, buz- 
zers high up in the flies and on the 
bridges that span the stage; a signal 


for the orchestral conductor to let him 
know that all is ready to begin; buzzers 
in the smoking rooms and promenades to 
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let the audience know that the curtain is 
about to go up. And most important of 
all is the desk where the assistant con- 
ductor has his score, which he follows 
minutely, in order to give the light cues 
through a speaking tube to the switch- 
board downstairs which we shall visit 
presently, and in short, signals to all 
concerned in the mechanical effects. 


There is also a square hole cut 
through the proscenium arch through 
which the assistant conductor can see 
the conductor in the orchestra pit. If 


there is a chorus behind the scenes as in 
the first act of “Faust,” or the second 
act of “Tosca,” the assistant conductor 
watches through this hole and gives the 
signal to the chorusmaster, so that the 
orchestra in front and the chorus behind 
may be in perfect accord. Already the 
small orchestra that will provide dance 
music for the Duke’s guests this evening 
is tuning up and getting ready. 


We must now leave this interesting 
corner, for the performance is about to 
begin, and on the floor is painted in 
ominous white letters “This space re- 


served exclusively for the assistant con- 
ductor!” 
* Ba oa 


E HAD WATCHED the finishing 

touches being put to the palace of 
the Duke of Mantua, the chandeliers 
being set in place, and, at the last min- 
ute, some change being made in the wir- 
ing. Not one candle light must be miss- 
ing in the Duke’s ballroom! 

Then, at a signal from the stage man- 
ager, the stage was cleared and we were 
driven below into the semf-darkness, 
whence many operatic marvels come, but 
which, when seen in close proximity, is 








vd 


merely a maze of girders, beams, pipes, 
with further depths seen through slits in 
the floor, for every opera house stage 
must have as much space below the floor 
as above it, in case it is necessary to 
lower an entire setting through the floor 
to replace it with one from above in 
order to make a rapid change. 

Relying on our sense of direction, or 
maybe on the muffled sounds of the or- 
chestra tuning up which came from 
somewhere, we approached a door and 
found that it opened into the tiny cup- 
board where the electric switchboard is. 
This cupboard is not much larger than 
a fair-sized wardrobe. It lies directly 
beneath the stage-floor just behind the 
rear wall of the orchestra pit, and if you 
were facing the stage it would be on the 
left side of the prompter’s box. 

When you enter the cupboard, on your 
right is a marble slab reaching from 
floor to ceiling and forming one entire 
wall. This is the switchboard itself, and 
from it protrude the handles controlling 
the switches, which in turn control the 
lights. Directly opposite the door and 
half way between floor and ceiling is a 
tiny seat that shuts back flat against the 
wall when not in use. Sitting in this 
seat, one’s head would protrude through 
the floor of the stage in the footlights 
trough, immediately beside the prompter’s 
box. Nearby is a tiny hole which aims 
directly at the conductor in the orches- 
tra pit, in case there is need of getting 
a signal directly from him, and further 
along, the buzzer and speaking tube from 
the assistant conductor’s stand which we 
have just left upstairs. 


[Continued on page 25] 
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“Jenufa” Achieves Successful Premiere at Metropolitan 
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By OSCAR THOMPSON 


1S another earnest of 
its cosmopolitanism, the 
Metropolitan cleared its 
stage Saturday of all 
its Italian, German and 
French furniture, and 
invited the matinée subscribers to 
linger about a mossy mill in the 
Moravian hills and to witness what 
goes on in a Czechslovakian kitchen. 
Out of it came a thriller to rival any- 
thing the Italian experts in verismo 
have produced—sans, alas, thrilling 
music! 

Leos Janacek’s “Jenufa,” freshly im- 
ported from its native Bohemia by way 
of Vienna and Germany, achieved its 
American premiére on this occasion and 
yielded new splashes of color for the op- 
eratic canvas. It came as the first real 


novelty of the season, inasmuch as the 
two revivals which preceded it—‘“Gio- 
conda” and “Tales of Hoffmann”—were 
works familiar time out of mind to New 
York audiences. The Janacek opera, cur- 
rent in Europe since 1904, when it was 
given its first performance in Briinn, 
was utterly an unknown quantity save 
to a handful of persons who had seen it 
abroad. 

At. its American premiére “Jenufa” 
may be said to have attained a consider- 
able measure of success—due chiefly to 
the highly melodramatic nature and sen- 
timental pathos of portions of its story, 
which adds infanticide to a tangled tale 
of true and false love, of brutality, chiv- 
alry, mother-love and outraged pride. 

Scenicaily and atmospherically the 
work has the prop of picturesqueness. 
Musically, it cannot be described as im- 
portant, though it has not the unmiti- 
gated feebleness of certain other recent 
novelties which it inevitably brings to 
mind. Dramatically, even if not alto- 
gether convincing in this sophisticated 
age, it offers big moments for its inter- 
preters, and these were seized upon Sat- 
urday with telling results. 

“Jenufa” is the third work of Bohe- 
mian origin to find its way to the Met- 
ropolitan. Compared to its two prede- 
cessors, “The Bartered Bride” and “The 
Polish Jew,” it can be written without 
hesitation that it has not the musical 
quality of the former nor the utter lack 
of it of the latter. It takes its place 
naturally among the works which are 
neither very good nor very bad—of 
about the value, perhaps, of “The Dead 
City” or “Loreley,” different as it is 
from either. 

There was no lack of very hearty 
applause at the end of each of the three 
acts Saturday—applause apparently en- 
gendered chiefly by the personal achieve- 
ments of Maria Jeritza and Margaret 
Matzenauer—and it may be assumed 
that with its present cast the opera will 
win and hold a respectable place beyond 
its first season. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that it will become one of the 
standard works which are pillars of the 
répertoire. It lacks the musical sub- 
stance for any very long career outside 
of central Europe. 
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MARIA JERITZA 


As the Tragic Heroine of Leos Janacek’s Opera “Jenufa,” a Work in Which the Metropolitan 
Prima Donna Adds Another Distinctive Portrait to Her Varied Gallery 


“Jenufa” is not, in its essence, a folk 
opera and it does not flaunt its racial- 
ism like “The Bartered Bride.” In its 
quest of realism it largely eliminates 
the extraneous features by which folk 
customs and folk music can be given 
free rein. It is Bohemian in about the 
same sense that “Louise” is French, 
without much in the way of superficial 
badges and hallmarks. The costuming, 
the settings and details of stage man- 
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The Story of “‘Jenufa’”’ 


“Jenufa,” adapted from a play, “Jejl 
Pastorkyna,” by Gabriele Preiss, might 
be termed a Bohemian “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” but its story only begins about 


where “Cavalleria” plunges into its final 
tragedy. The setting of the first act is 
a lonely mill in the hills of Moravia. 
Betrayed by her lover, Stewa, the girl 
Jenufa fears he will be drafted into the 
army and taken from her before they 
can be married. Hiding the secret of 
her expected child, she repulses Laca, 
Stewa’s half brother, who also loves her. 
Stewa, escaping the draft, arrives in- 
toxicated, with other merrymakers. The 
girl’s foster-mother, angered at his con- 
dition, forbids the marriage, until after 
a year of probation, to the consternation 
of the unfortunate Jenufa. Stung by 
her mockery, the other man in the case, 
Laca, disfigures Jenufa by slashing her 
cheek with his knife. 

Act II discloses the interior of the 
dwelling, where Jenufa’s foster-mother 
has hidden her away and where her 
child has been born, unknown even to 
Stewa, the father. The stepmother 
gives Jenufa sleeping powder and has 
a violent scene with Stewa, whom she 
summons to demand that he marry the 
girl. Her entreaties as well as her 
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ners supply the locale. The story might 
as well be linked with any other coun- 
try, and the composer has applied op- 
eratic methods which have been utilized 
in Russia, Italy, France and Germany, 
having as their fundamental the verity 
of musical speech rather than the beauty 
of musical form or the seduction of 
vocal melody. 

Those fleeting instances in which the 
folk spirit is made manifest have a 
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threats are vain. He no longer loves 
Jenufa—she is disfigured now—and, be- 
sides, he is engaged to the daughter of 
the village judge. Stewa rushes away, 
refusing to see the child. The step- 
mother grows desperate. Laca calls. 
She tells him of Jenufa’s shame, but 
says the child is dead. When he goes 
she carries out a plan to kill the baby, 
placing it under the ice of the river. 
When Jenufa awakes she is told that she 
lay in fever for two days and that the 
baby died in the meantime. When Laca 
comes again Jenufa recognizes his good 
heart and permits her foster-mother to 
persuade her to marry him. 

The third act shows preparations for 
the wedding of Jenufa with Laca. As 
the foster mother, already unnerved by 
her guilt, is about to give her blessing 
to the bridal couple, she hears confused 
shouts outside. The baby’s corpse has 
been found under the ice. The foster 
mother confesses her guilt before all and 
submits to arrest. She does not commit 
suicide, as she had first planned, because 
she must live to testify to Jenufa’s com- 
plete innocence. 

Jenufa and Laca embrace each other. 
Only now she recognizes his true love. 
Together they decide to seek other sur- 
roundings and begin life anew. 
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natural place in the unfoldment of the q 
story. There is a Moravian dance in the 
first act and an ensemble shortly before | 


the curtain falls which yields an effect 
not unlike traditional native choruses. [n 
the wedding festivities of the last act, 
another folk chorus and dance has a4 
rather negligible place. Some of the dec. 
lamation is given twists which yield a 


racial flavor, and there is much of the | 
reiteration, both in words and in musica] | 


phrases, which is supposed to be charac. 
teristic of Moravian speech. 
The scoring carries with it sugges. 


tions of Dvorak, Smetana and Goldmark, | 
but with a lesser sense of mastery. The | 
instrumentation is usually warm, but} 
the light does not penetrate it at allj 


times, and many effects of individual 


instruments which might be charming if} 


clearly delineated, are lost or dulled 


through a lack of translucency. There} 
are moments of extreme naiveté, as in}_ 
the use of a sound produced by the} 
clicking of sticks struck together to sug. fF 


gest the turning of the mill wheel. And 
there are times also when the composer 
becomes frankly Italianate in his em. 
ployment of “a singing orchestra,” as in 
the finale of the opera, which might 
have been written by Mascagni or Puc. 
cini. 

The voice parts are not easy to sing, 
but they sound essentually vocal. The 
composer has shown no mean skill in his 
treatment of musical dialogue, some- 
what after the manner of Moussorgsky 
It moves fluently, naturally and without 
awkward passages. But there is little of 
definitive characterization, either in th: 
voice parts or the orchestral undercur- 
rents. Recurrent phrases are noted, but 
nothing suggestive of the leit motif is 
attempted. 

Obviously the score aims at being con- 
tinuously melodious without incorporat- 
ing melodies in set forms or making any 
concessions to those who can appre- 
preciate only the sort of tunes the older 
Italians used in their arias, duets, trios 
and choruses. Some fugitive bits of vocal 
line are altogether winning, as in the 
scene between Jenufa and her foster 
mother soon after the opening of the 
second act, when Jenufa has gone into 
the inner room to take a look at her 
sleeping baby. Again, in the appeal of 
the foster mother to Stewa to acknow!- 
edge the child there is a definite figure 
of modest charm. A solo violin adds 
wistfulness to Jenufa’s greeting to the 
moonlight. Throughout the opera the 
orchestra plays melodic phrases pleasing 
to hear, but not sufficiently positive in 
their profile or striking in their accent 
to create any very lingering impression 
Janacek’s melody seems all very muc! 
the same. 

Doubtless rehearings will make clearer 
that there is a considerable measure 0! 
charm in these undeveloped, submerged 
melodies, but it is not to be expected that 
they, of themselves, will lift the score 
into a place of high favor among th 
tune seekers who preempt the standing 
room at the Metropolitan. For thos 
who want something more than tune, 
the music of “Jenufa” proffers little that 
can be regarded as a new experience. 
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Puccini’s Interest in Portable Houses, and 
His Lack of Interest in the “Ridi’”’ 
Song—Birds, Boats and Business Favor- 
ite Hobbies of Idolized Composer— 
Even a Princess Is Not Armor-Proof 
Against Notes Shot from a_ Rich- 
Voiced Tenor’s Throat—A . Woman 
Who Keeps a Secret—Oratorio Made 
Easy to Hear—A Prima Donna Who 
Looks Backward and Forward at the 
Same Time—Hunting the Prize Song 
—Some Artists Give as Well as Take 
—What Mr. Kahn Said About Jazz—A 


“Carmen” with Extra Fatalities 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Out of the welter of stories, anecdotes 
and essays born of the lamentable pass- 
ing of Puccini, there stand out several 
points of general agreement: that the 
great Giacomo is in the descendant line 
of major opera composers, that he has 
exerted a unique influence on _ lyric 
drama, that in electing him as their 
supreme, reigning idol, the opera-loving 
masses choose wisely and well. 

Of late years it has been the fashion 
of sophisticates to dwarf the achieve- 
ments of Puccini, frequently on the 


grounds of banality and tawdriness. 

In the stretches of his scores he 
turned many an inferior measure. There 
is often dross in the gold. But in the 
main Puccini sings with rare beauty, 
not pure beauty, not chaste beauty—the 
man is no coldly chiseled classicist— 
but in a voice of palpitating, febrile 


| passion. 


Puccini is the composer of emotion, of 
action, as translated in the terms of the 


' theater. 


He despised Leoncavallo’s music, if I 
am correctly informed, but his tearing, 


| searing airs in “Tosca,” and “Butterfly” 
| are redder than the scarlet of a dozen 
| “Ridis.” 


Of course, he is superior to the 
Gemini of Italy, if I must drag in these 
composers of the single-barreled guns. 
Puccini has always dwelled on a loftier 
plane—-witness his ingenious scoring, his 
command of material in the modern 
arsenals of harmony, all of which earned 
him a reputation as a daring and wicked 
fellow a generation ago. 

He was a devotee of Wagner, of 
course, but he listened attentively to the 
convention-breakers among the early 
Frenchmen. 

The great Verdi was of his own flesh 
and blood, and Puccini avowedly walked 
in this master’s footsteps. A genius of 
his stature, however, could be no mere 
follower, so he erected a school which is 
unmistakable in its individuality. 

A master has passed away. 

* * * 


Once Puccini was sitting on a pier 
hear his Viareggio Villa not far from 
Pisa partaking of some refreshments. 
The orchestra was playing an arrange- 
ment of “Ridi, Pagliaccio” from Leon- 
Cavallo’s opera. Puccini became almost 
lrantie and cried out, “Can you imagine 
nyone writing such trash?” 

S. L. Debalta, who related the above 
Passage, also provides me with the fol- 

ving intimate material. 

Walking along the beach at Viareggio 
ne morning, Puccini suddenly remarked, 

‘0 you know, I would like to develop 
It is one of the best spots 


on the whole coast and has a great 
future, I feel. 

“I would like to have three or four 
hundred portable houses, like you have 
in the United States, erected, and have 
these rented out very reasonably. 

“When you return to the United 
States, won’t you please look into this 
matter and have catalogs and price-lists 
sent to me?” 

During the winter of 1913-14 an 
active business correspondence went on 
between Puccini and Mr. Debalta re- 
lating to the proposed development, but 
the war killed all the plans. 


My chronicler relates further. 

“Toward the end of the war, I found 
myself in Japan. My first attention 
naturally turned to musical matters and 
before long, I plunged into a close exami- 
nation of the development of music in 
the land of the Japanese. I was parti- 
cularly interested in discovering from 
which native lore Puccini derived his in- 
spiration for some of the music in 
‘Madama Butterfly.’ To my disappoint- 
ment, I could find no trace of any recog- 
nizable sources. 

“I wrote to Puccini and told him of 
my perplexity and my disappointment 
in finding Japan so unmusical from an 
Occidental standpoint. He answered im- 
mediately defending the Japanese 
against harsh criticism. He had never 
been to Japan but he had a great sym- 
pathy for the country. | 


“In August, 1923, I availed myself of 
Puccini’s invitation to visit him at his 
famous villa of Torre del Lago. The 
villa, or mansion, was in itself simple and 
unpretentious, situated on the edge of a 
beautiful lake. The master was par- 
ticularly proud of his collection of rare 
live birds and his fast motor-boats. 

“He lived a simple, abstemious life. 
He would rise early or at seven o’clock, 
and after partaking of coffee and rolls, 
he would idle about all morning reading 


‘ his favorite newspapers and periodicals. 


“In the corner of the sun parlor on 
the ground floor of the villa stood an 
upright piano with convenient sheets of 
music paper resting on a desk and a 
pencil hanging on a string. Sometimes 
Puccini would break off a sentence in 
the middle of a word, walk to the piano, 
run his fingers over the keys and jot 
down some almost undecipherable notes. 
This is the way he worked, and I was 
later informed by his son that all of his 
masterpieces were put down in this im- 
pulsive, rather disjointed fashion. 

* * * 


It was a peculiarity of the composer 
that he insisted on completing a work 
in the same locality where it was started. 

Frank H. Warren of the Evening 
World has provided a splendid descrip- 
tion of Puccini’s American activities. 
Speaking of Puccini’s visits to New York 
in 1907 and 1910, Warren remarks that 
Puccini, with his personable appearance, 
his gentle way, his hat always set at a 
rakish angle, was one of the last persons 
one would single out as the world’s most 
popular living composer. 

“It was the Metropolitan’s first per- 
formance of ‘Madama Butterfly,’ Feb. 1, 
1907, that brought Puccini to this coun- 
try,” relates Mr. Warren. “The idea of 
this opera came to him in London, where, 
some years previously, he had seen the 
John Luther Long play. And in ‘Butter- 
fly,’ it will be remembered, are drawn 
the first American characters to take 
their stand successfully in grand opera— 
Lieut. Pinkerton and Consul 
Sharpless.” 

But the composer was to do more for 
the U.S. A. During his 1907 visit here, 
he was a frequent theater-goer and 
found himself attracted to the current 
melodramas. He was especially taken 
with stories of the so-called Wild West 
—“*The Rose of the Rancho” and “The 
Girl of the Golden West” quite upsetting 
his calm exterior. One of them, he felt, 
he should like to put to music. For a 
spell he wavered—after seeing “The 
Warrens of Virginia,’ which, with its 
war background and its love story, 
thoroughly appealed to him—but even- 
tually, he settled upon , Phe Girl.” 


Continues Mr. Warren: 

“Having made his decision, his next 
problem was to acquaint himself with 
the atmosphere of the story, to learn 
something of that ‘Golden West’ that 
could be reflected in the music. 

“Friends of the composer recall how 
he struggled with this difficulty. Across 
a luncheon table, ‘between acts,’ in casual 
conversation, his query was, ‘What is 
this Golden West? What does it mean? 
Where can it be found?’ 

“He read books about it and, being a 
student of everything, tried all other 


methods of informing himself. The 
final act of the opera—the scene among 
the California redwoods and the near 
hanging—bothered Puccini. He felt 
something was wrong with it and he 
pulled it apart several times before 
finally settling upon it. 

“Puccini returned to America for the 
world premiére, Dec. 10, 1910, of this 
opera with an American theme, the first 
to be undertaken by a composer of Puc- 
cini’s prominence. Unfortunately, the 
opera never found the following its 
sponsors had hoped for, and in the 
intervening fourteen years, it has been 
sung at the Metropolitan but twenty-two 
times. The Chicago opera organization 
keeps it in its répertoire for occasional 
hearings.” 

na ok + 

After all Puccini’s research and ques- 
tionings, “The Girl” seemed to have the 
wrong atmosphere—an atmosphere ac- 
quired in the East. There is little musi- 
cal characterization in it of the various 
personages, of many nationalities, that 
comprise the California of the early 
days. The work is after all, an Italian 
opera. 

Puccini not only patronized the Ameri- 
can drama while here, but he also looked 
in on our musical comedies. He was 
inclined to consider them rather poor 
stuff and scarcely worth while—except 
for the girls, an opinion, he used to say, 
that was not shared by his wife. He 
had complimentary words for American 
women, too, and seemed content with his 
foreign surroundings—but for one essen- 
en the food. Our cooking was beyond 

im. 

He would often speak of the impres- 
sion made upon him by the “rhythm of 
life,” as he observed it here. Every- 
body was so energetic. 

Upon his return in 1910, one of the 
first things he noted was the disappear- 
ance of a skyscraper he had admired in 
1907. “Where has it gone?” he asked, 
“and why?” 

“Something new, something better has 
replaced it,” he was told. 

“In Italy,” was Puccini’s comment, 
“the old building would have stood for 
200 years.” 

Friends here recall the composer’s un- 
assuming attitude during the rehearsals 
of “The Girl.” Puccini was content to 
sit in the big auditorium of the Metro- 
politan, watching Belasco and Toscanini 
work out their ideas, and saying noth- 
ing. Later, when work was over, the 
composer would make his comments. He 
was shy about being entertained here 
and rather sought to escape it. Com- 
pliments about his music invariably 
embarrassed him. 

* * * 

Outside the field of music, he was 
always on the hunt for something new; 
keeping up to date was a hobby with him. 
Motor-boats fascinated him and he con- 
fessed to being a camera fiend. At his 
departure, he took home a collection of 
cameras and pictures, and a speed boat 
given to him by admirers. 

Another of Puccini’s favorite pastimes 
was duck shooting, and one remembers 
familiar pictures of him, in tramping 
outfit, accompanied by his dogs, off for 
the marshes. 

He never forgot America and man- 
aged to keep posted on whatever inter- 
ested him here. Jazz music was one 
item on his query calendar last summer. 
Every evening at the Casino with his 
friends, he listened to a jazz band. 

“Play me something new in jazz,” he 
reauested of a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s orchestra who 
favored him with the “Limehouse Blues,” 
last winter’s local favorite. 

“Sounds like Debussy,” exclaimed 
Puccini. “Play it again.” The accom- 
modating guest played it six times. 

“Your best American composer is 
Berlin, isn’t he?” Puccini inquired. “He 
used to be Sousa, and I don’t see how 
any one could be more popular. I knew 
Sousa and Victor Herbert. The latter 
composed some very interesting things.” 

. * * 

Early one morning last July there 
was a knock on the door of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s hotel room in Milan and in 
walked Puccini to discuss “Turandot,” 
the new opera upon which he had been 
working. Mr. Gatti invited Puccini to 
vresent his opera to the world at the 
Metropolitan. 

“T have very fine remembrances of 
America.” the composer said, “I want 
to go back there and I should be happy 
to give ‘Turandot’ first there. But— 
people will think that all I want is the 
dollar. Now I am a Nationalist, and 
for tactical reasons I must show a 
patriotic spirit and give the first per- 
formance to Italy.” 

Before Puccini selected “Turandot” as 


a libretto he asked Mr. Gatti to look 
over the American play. “Son- 
Daughter,” of a few seasons back. Mr. | 
Gatti, convinced of operatic possibilities 
in the play, advised Puccini to take it. 
The eomposer, however, chose “Turan- 
dot.” This has a Chinese story, and 
again at Puccini’s request Mr. Gatti sent 
him all the phonograph records of 
Chinese music he could locate in New 
York. 

Puccini was a keen student of music. 
‘He attended and studied all the re- 
hearsals in Milan of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “Salomé,” “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” as examples. He was a great 
admirer of Wagner. After the first 
performance of “Tristan” in Milan an 
Italian journalist said to Puccini, “Now 
that this awful thing is out of the way, 
tomorrow night we can enjoy your 
‘Bohéme.’ ” 

“Don’t make a fool of me,” Puccini 
retorted. “This is very serious; we have 
just heard the greatest work ever writ- 
ten. Don’t talk to me any more.” 

Puccini composed at the piano and 
did not grind out those sweeping arias 
on blank paper. His written music 
was almost impossible to read, and the 
publishing house of Riccordi had but one 
man who could solve Puccini’s puzzling 
manuscript. 

The composer’s preferences for his 
own works took this order, concludes 
Mr. Warren: “Manon Lescaut” for in- 
spiration; “La Bohéme” for its theatrical 
value; “Madama Butterfly” for its senti- 
mental side. And because of its senti- 
ment he liked “Butterfly” best, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gatti, who further stated his 
belief that ‘Bohéme,” “Tosca” and 
“Butterfly” will be included in the réper- 
toire of all opera houses in every country 
for many years to come, inasmuch as 
“they are operas that appeal to the 
public’s feeling and sentiment and speak 
with a voice that is original, moving, 


penetrating and sincere.” 
+ * + 


Another casualty d’amour is reported, 
but is time it is not in an opera house, 
concert auditorium or studio. 

The sixteen-year-old Princess Juliana, 
daughter of Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land, was in Amsterdam on her holiday 
from school. One day the Princess de- 
termined to see a bit of the world, so 
she managed to escape from her favorite 
lady-in-waiting. 

I don’t know how it happened, but 
the young Princess found her way into 
a synagogue. There she was enthralled 
by a marvelous voice. She watched 
every movement of the fascinating owner 
of the voice, who happened to be the 
Cantor. 

She came back the next day just to 
hear the sonorous chanting of her idol, 
and then she came again. One day she 
even spoke to him for a moment. 

I was going to say she bearded the 
Cantor in his den, but I am not sure 
if this particular singer wore hirsute 
adornments of the style beloved of our 
own Cantors Rosenblatt and Wolff. 

In this thrilling minute the Princess 
managed to let the Cantor know Low 
she adored his perfectly gorgeous voice, 
his trills, his roulades, his mordants, his 
liquid cadenzas. 

What the Cantor said to the Princess 
is not recorded, but I suppose he followed 
the tradition of all singers and mur- 
mured that really he was not in good 
voice but that he would be delighted to 
show his book of press reviews. 

Anyhow, our sweet little Princess was 
enchanted. But her guardians had been 
suspicious of her disappearance and 
finally discovered her budding romance. 

The little girl was swiftly carried 
away far out of reach of her Cantor’s 
cadenzas. But the storm broke and the 
court circles bubbled over in excitement 
until the story of the near-romance was 
noised all over Europe. Finally I caught 
the tale at the end of the cables, and 
here you have it. 

I almost forgot to mention that the 
adorable singer is a widower with two 
children. 

ad + * 

How Anna Pavlowa managed to ac- 
quire a husband and keep her acquisi- 
tion a profound secret is more than I 
can tell. Yet it is true. 

The Russian dancer has recently mar- 
ried a gentleman named André Darnide. 
But Mme. Pavlowa is provokingly laconic 
in her description of her husband, so I 
cannot tell you if her chosen mate is 
an artist himself or a business man. 
Those who saw him in Boston with 
Madame last week tell me that he is tall 
and blonde, but that is all. 

As for the dancer, she firmly refuses 


[Continued on page 8] 
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to let her husband step into the lime- 
light. 

“The world,” she said last week, “likes 
to think of an artist as an illusion, a 
being of romance and imagination. When 
such prosaic things as husbands and 
other details of private life are revealed 
the artist loses some of the glamor 
which existed before. 

“That is why I keep my private life 
to myself; that is why I did not tell 
the whole world I was married. It was 
something too intimate, perhaps, to ad- 
vertise.” 

The gentleman, Mr.—but why refer 
to him by himself as long as he is destined 
to be known henceforth simply as 
“Madame Pavlowa’s husband, you know” 
—listened attentively to Madame’s offi- 
cial explanation. What he said is not 
recorded, but I presume he smiled under- 
standingly and replied in_ substance, 
“Them’s my sentiments!” 

* * * 


The “Messiah” season is upon us. 
Within the next few weeks, Handel’s 
oratorio will be heard in a hundred places 
throughout the length of the land. 

Admittedly, oratorio is a dying art so 
far as public interest is concerned. Some- 
how, the present-day denizens of our 
jazz-mad world will not put themselves 
in that speculative, reflective state of 
mind so essential to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the master works of the great 
oratorio-makers. 

Invariably the performances of the 
“Messiah” and the other oratorios are 
given without any thought of gain; the 
churches are thrown open to the public, 
and all those who care to hear may listen 
freely, without cost. 

I am wondering if it is not possible 
that the very fact that oratorio is so easy 
to hear has not kept the public away 
from many worthy performances. I have 
listened to the “Messiah,” “Elijah,” “The 
Creation” in almost empty churches. Be- 
sides the admiring relatives and friends 
of the performers, the pews were quite 
deserted. 

Now I wonder if the sponsors of ora- 
torio made it a little more difficult for 
the public to hear them, if these works 
would not be appreciated a great deal 
more? ; 

Our public has come to regard oratorio 
as a mere incident in the church calen- 
dar.’ I earnestly recommend that the 
trustees or music committees of the 
churches turn over this question in their 
minds with the idea of removing the 
stigma of “free.” 

* * 

Frieda Hempel swooped down on Lon- 
don not long ago and began to sing rings 
around the Royal Albert Hall—joyous, 
sunny rings which chased the fog the 
length of Piccadilly and made the Tra- 
falgar Lions sit up and take notice; 
even Big Ben muffled his voice a bit, 
they say, when Hempel sang. A bit of 
mixed metaphor, perhaps, but a prima 
donna of this caliber cannot be lassoed 
with any one line of thought. 

But quite the most interesting news 
that has come across the ocean is the 
back-talk about Hempel. There has been 
lots of it, too, because Hempel has the 
most perfect back imaginable, and the 
Parisian designers have built her new 
gowns around it—so to speak—without 
obstructing the view. 

I am competently informed that the 
people who crowded the Albert Hall 
stage seats were perceptibly impressed 
when Hempel first appeared in a dazzling 
gown of pink and gold. When later she 
faced them to sing an encore, the rest 
of the eight or ten thousand persons 
present forgot all about the gown and 
got their thrill. Hempel has a delicate 
way of insinuating “Excuse my back” 
when she turns around—but apologies 
are out of order. It is nice to be face 
to face with great musicians when they 
sing, but, like the London critic, I will 
never grudge the stage audience Hempel 
encores when I am in the stalls. 


* * 
Hempel is one of the few artists 
whose voice carries to the numerous 


horizons of the vast Albert Hall, and 
when she “sings through her back,” as 
someone aptly put it, the edges of the 
throng get her voice clearer and in 
greater volume. Our scientific research 
editor is checking up the cause; in the 
meantime an extra Hempel concert was 
announced at the Albert Hall for Dec. 7 
her sixth London appearance—and 
quickly sold out, with stage seats at a 


premium. ; ‘ 
Schumann is credited with saying that 





when Jenny Lind sang his “Sonnen- 
schein” he could feel the sun burning 
on his back. And when Hempel sang it 
the other day to a London stage audience 
one ardent listener and looker insists 
the prima donna actually tanned her 
own back. ; 

Here’s fine. material for a publicity 
expert! 

* ok a 

“Does the infrequency with which 
Wagnerian operas are given at the Met- 
repolitan portend a decline of Richard’s 
prestige?” My friend, whom I suspect of 
anti-Wagner bias, goes on, “Talking here 
and there, hither and yon, with opera 
singers and other musicians, I have lately 
been surprised to find enthusiasm for the 
‘Ring’ and even for ‘Tristan’ waning 
somewhat. 

“Indeed, one operatic star of my ac- 
quaintance, an artist who has sung lead- 
ing Wagnerian réles in several of the 
world’s -greatest theaters, believes that, 
of all the Wagnerian music dramas, only 
‘Meistersinger’ is certain to survive in 
its entirety. The second act of ‘Tristan’ 


_is worth preserving, my friend thinks, 


and he inclines to the belief that ‘Lohen- 
grin’ may also weather the storm. But 
the rest? In effect, his answer is ‘Nay, 
nay Pauline.’ ” 

Well, my friend’s friend may detect a 
general “decline” in Wagnerian interest 
—but has he ever tried to find an inch 
of standing-room for “Parsifal,” or 
“Tannhauser,” or “Die Walkiire.” 

* * * nq 

Which reminds me of the experience 
of a friend who does not profess to be 
a musician. Having enjoyed certain 
Wagnerian “selections” at orchestral 
concerts, he purchased a _ ticket for 
“Meistersinger” and set about familiar- 
izing himself with the libretto. Natural- 
ly the idea of the Prize Song intrigued 
him, and he watched for it during the 
performance as eagerly as the prover- 
bial cat anticipates the advent of the 
equally proverbially mouse. He watched, 
that is, until the curtain descended on 
the last act, when he left the theater 
solemnly wondering how in thunder he 
had missed the Prize Song. 

* oK * 


Speaking of operas: at “Carmen” in 
the Metropolitan the other night, I com- 
mented upon the gaiety, the lightsome- 
ness and enthusiasm with which the 
cigarette makers trooped back into the 
impressive, colorful factory when the 
bell summoned them to work. 


“Fancy.” I mused, “factory-hands 
gushing back to work as blithely as 
that!” 

“Perhaps.” remarked a_ hard-boiled 


companion in the next seat, “they don’t 
know it is a factory.” 
* BS ok 

Human nature isn’t always so bad, 
after all, even the human nature of 
those much-criticized folk known as 
musicians and artists. 

What happened recently when Rach- 
maninoff gave a concert in Terre Haute 
before a small audience is best described 
in the words of my informant: 

“The high price asked for tickets on 
the first floor was the chief reason for 
the small audience, I believe. Also 
the fact that the artist appeared here 
two seasons ago militated against him 
with the multitude. He was tremendous- 
ly liked at that time and had a big 
house, but he was then one attraction 
in an artist course of concerts. The 
local manager lost money this time and 
Rachmaninoff was distressed about it, 
taking the attitude that it was his fault 
that the house was small. If his name 
had had the proper drawine power it 
would not have happened, he thought. He 
even wrote the manager after he left that 
he couldn’t feel right about the concert 
until the loss had been made up, all 
cf which is so remarkable that the man- 
ager is still overcome by it. The artists 
are not all ‘robbers’ after all!” 

* oe * 

I knew once of a similar case, or 
rather of two similar cases, both reveal- 
ing the generous spirit of another con- 
cert-giver. 

In a certain city there stands a hos- 
pital which, like manv such institutions. 
is often in need of funds. A woman’s 
committee connected therewith engaged 
a celebrated singer for a benefit recital. 
He was to receive his usual fee, but as 
the women moved in fashionable circles 
it was understood thev could dispose of 
the tickets without difficultv and reap 
quite a handsome profit. The concert 
was duly announced, but when the large 
audience assembled they found on the 
door of the auditorium an announcement 
that Mr. So-and-so had suddenly been 
taken ill and that the concert was off. 

Shortly after Mr. So-and-so wrote to 
the committee, regretted his inability to 





fulfill the engagement and offered to 
make good his postponement by carrying 
out the original program without fee. 
He added that he would like to assume 
all the incidental expenses connected 
with his trip. 

On another occasion, this artist, ap- 
pearing before an audience that was not 
as large as his reputation had led the 
local manager to expect, refused to ac- 
cept his fee until assured that the latter 
was not out of pocket over the deal. 

The skeptic may not believe me when 
I say it, but many a musician has his 
pleasant side. 

* * Eo 

From ’way down South, where the cot- 
ton-lilies grow,—or if not cotton-lilies, 
then something like that,—there perco- 
lates to me news that a man and his 
family drove 100 miles in a “rickety old 
automobile” to hear the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir. In New York I often meet 
people who do not burn up with enthusi- 
asm over the prospect of travelling fifty 
blocks in a subway to attend some 
notable concert. 

And yet our minds are filled with 
traditions regarding the go-aheadness of 
this metropolic center and the leisurli- 
ness of southerners! 

| WOMEEE, « -» « 

* ok * 

That he was incorrectly quoted in this 
column in regard to remarks made about 
jazz when addressing the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce on behalf of the 
establishment of the Brooklyn Little 
Theater, is pointed out by Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn. Mr. Kahn points out that he did 
not “claim that the. development of a 
school of music in many of the countries 
of Europe was finding its expression in 
the characteristic manifestation, or pos- 
sibly better, the expression of the Ameri- 
can spirit, namely jazz.” 

To quote the exact words from Mr. 
Kahn’s speech, a copy of which he has 
kindly furnished, his remarks were as 
follows: 

“Among the secondary impressions 
nowadays is that of the amazing growth 
and vitality of the art life of America, 
and particularly of New York. While 
that gratifying and auspicious phe- 
nomenon is discernible in all fields of 
artistic endeavor, it seems to me par- 
ticularly striking in architecture, music 
and the drama. 

“True, in respect of music, it demon- 
strates itself as yet rather in appreci- 
ation and cultivation than in creative 
activity, but it is reasonable to expect 
that out of the ever more widely cast 
seed of comprehension and proficiency, 
there will spring the final fruitage of 
creation. Moreover, it does not seem to 
me beside the point to allude to the fact 
that America did create within the 
recent past a musical expression—im- 
perfect as yet and spotted with crudi- 
ties but vigorously alive, characteristic- 
ally novel and distinctively its own— 
namely, the much discussed thing called 
jazz. 

“It is easy enough to deride or dis- 
parage that thing, but any movement 
which, in its rhythm and in other re- 
spects, bears so obviously the American 
imprint, which has divulged new in- 
strumental colors and values, which has 
taken so firm a footing in our own 
country, aroused so much _ attention 
abroad, and is an object of such great 
interest to foreign musicians visiting 
here—any such movement has a just 
claim to be taken seriously. 

“Just as Gipsy and similar bands in 
the Southeastern countries of Europe 
are an expression of the art of their 
respective peoples, so a first rate jazz 
band, or particularly a first rate Broad- 
Way revue or musical comedy with its 
swiftly rushing pace, the spontaneous 
grace, zest and swing of its dancing, 
the tang of its humor, the kaleidoscope 
of its color, the hustling, palpitating 
rhythm of its orchestra, have more claim 
to be ranked as an approximation to 
American art than a savorless grand 
opera composed with painstaking erudi- 
tion and technical impeccability after 
the model of Wagner, Debussy or 
Strauss. 

“Tt is said that jazz cannot be looked 
upon as characteristically American. be- 
cause it is traced back to African origin. 
It remains nevertheless true that 
America has seized it and made it its 
You might just as well say that 


own. 
Theodore Roosevelt was not’ wholly 
American, because his origin can be 


traced back to Holland. Or, in a more 
frivolous vein, you might say that a 
cocktail is—or rather was—not a pe- 
culiarly American product, because the 
ingredients composing it are of foreign 
origin. 

“There is a vast amount of talent 
among players and composers of jazz. It 


will have to purge itself of crudities, 
it will have to frown upon vularity, i: 
will have to eliminate, not humor, 
but clowning, it will have to aim, a 
some of its leaders do, at evolution from 
its present stage. We should try t, 
help and hasten that process. 

“Instead of ‘turning up our noses’ at 
jazz, in superior musical virtue and 
fastidiousness of taste, we ought rather 
to take the attitude of spurring it on 
with friendly interest, of setting it the 
task to progress toward further and 
higher achievement and of giving active- 
ly sympathetic encouragement to every 
sincere attempt to develop this pecularily 
American product into a fruitful con- 
tribution to musical art.” 

* * * 

A strange fatality seems to be pur- 
suing performances of “Carmen” .at the 
Metropolitan this season. At the first 
presentation a couple of weeks ago a 
series of mishaps followed the per- 
formers. Carmen dropped her dagger, 
Don José tripped over his sword and 
went sprawling on the stage and, as 
if these incidents were not enough, a 
large rock fell down during the smug- 
lers’ scene. 

No artists dropped knives or attempted 
to fall down nor did any stones dislodge 
themselves and roll on the stage during 
the second performance. 

I was waiting for some seismic event 
to happen, but it did not. Personally, 
I would not have blamed any self-re- 
specting stone for flying from its place, 
nor would I have been disturbed if the 
sky had dropped down and put a quietus 
on the singing of—but why mention 
names? 

Almost any kind of a mishap would 
have been justified as the protest of in- 
animate nature against a relentlessly 
dull performance. _ 

After all, the réle of Carmen demands 
such a high degree of characterization 
that only a few living singers can 
measure up to the standard of tradition. 
I am obliged to confess that the singer 
in the second performance is not among 
this number of successful Carmens. 

The standard of singing and stage- 
craft is so high at the Metropolitan that 
the flat, heavy-footed “Carmen” per- 
formance is a sharp contrast to the love- 
ly ensemble and spirit of other perform- 
ances. Some interpreters have appeared 
to better advantage in the same work 
on innumerable occasions, so I do not 
assign all responsibility to the singers. 
The let-down might be attributed in part 
to the conducting, for, after all, Bizet’s 
score is alive with intracacies that exact 
an abounding share of energy and en- 
thusiasm. 

I have always contended that the 
librettist of Bizet’s opera was unfair to 
one of the principal characters of the 
opera. I refer to the bull. 

The Toreador sings constantly of the 
noble creature, who is presumably lurk- 
ing behind the scenes waiting for the 
great Arena battle. But the brute 
himself is never given his chance. Wag- 
ner puts song in the bill of an ordinary 
bird; even a good-for-nothing dragon 
like Fafner is permitted to sing—if you 
call that singing. Bizet was not con- 
tent with keeping his Andalusian anima! 
quiet, but he also kept him invisible. 

Perhaps the oversight or neglect of 
the composer is fortunate. For instance, 
if there had been any proud grande 
of a bull in the opera house last week 
I am sure he would have felt like walk- 
ing out on the stage and biting at least 
one of the chief performers, says your 
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National Conservatory Planned 
in Education Bill 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 10.—Th« 

creation of an executive de 
partment of education to embrac« 
all educational work of the coun- 
try, and to have under its super- 
vision a national conservatory of 
music is provided for in a bil 
introduced in the House by Repre 


sentative Dallinger of Massa 
chusetts, chairman of the Hous: 
Committee on Education. A secre 


tary, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, would head the department 
aided by three assistants leading 
education in all its branches. Mr 
Dallinger says the bill is draw: 
along lines approved by the Whit: 
House. ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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New York Music Week Association 
Launches Second Contest Campaign 
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HE New York Music Week Associa- 

tion, Isabel Lowden, director, began 
its campaign this week in preparation 
for the second annual music contests 
which will culminate in an interborough 
contest next National Music Week, May 
3 to 9. The campaign will include a 
drive for membership in the Association 
and for contributions to help finance the 
competitions. 

Although the music contests movement 
on a city-wide basis is only a year old, 
it has won to its ranks a legion of 
volunteer workers throughout the city. 
It has been found of vital importance, 
not only in the growth and expansion 
of a wider and more intelligent appre- 
ciation of the best in music, but through 
its kindly encouragement of the young, 
it touches intimately the lives of vast 
numbers of the community and offers 
unlimited possibilities for spiritual, cul- 
tural and social development. That the 
work has proved of infinite value is 
shown by the thousands of letters which 
the Association has received from New 
York citizens, and also from different 
parts of the country where it is desired 
to institute a similar movement. 

Briefly stated, the program calls for 
a contest in each of the forty-eight 
districts into which the city has been 
divided and in each of which a local 
committee has been formed. Any person 
or organization, not professional, is 
eligible to compete, in compliance with 
a syllabus compiled by a committee of 
well known musicians and published by 
the Association. All who received a 
mark of seventy-five last year, in the 
district contests, were entered in the 
borough contests, which was followed by 
an interborough contest during Music 
Week. Those who passed the district 


> contests were awarded a bronze medal. 
Those who attained a mark of eighty- 


five in the borough contests were given 
a silver medal, making the high stand- 
ard of excellence the real competitor of 
the student, instead of another individ- 
ual. The judges were chosen from 
among the representative musicians of 
the city. 

Although these contests and the or- 
ganization work necessary to promote 
them had been going on in all parts of 
the city for months, and although the 
entire program outlined by the director, 
of forty-eight district contests and five 
borough contests had been put through, 
so quietly and unostentatiously had the 
work been done that most of those in the 
musical world, not actively engaged in 
the work, had little idea of the tremen- 
dous momentum the movement had ac- 
quired, until they were called to witness 
the finals in the interhorough contests 
on the closing day of Music Week, when 
Aeolian Hall was packed from pit to 
dome, while competitors followed each 
other in ranid succession from two 
o'clock in the afternoon until eight 
o'clock at night when the last entry was 
heard. 

The contestants on this occasion. 
coming from all parts of the city, ranged 
from children of six years in action songs 


to staid church choirs. Here public and 
parochial school choruses rubbed shoul- 
ders with high school orchestras and 
choral societies and church choirs 
battled bravely to attain the coveted 
highest mark above 90 which carried 


with it the interborough silver cup. The 
pathetic note of the occasion was fur- 
nished by a little orchestra from the 
Brooklyn Home for Blind Babies. 

This season, the district contests are 
scheduled to begin in the first week in 
February and will continue through the 
month of March. The borough contests 
will be held in April and the inter- 
borough contest, during Music Week. 
The list of test pieces may be had upon 
application to the office of the New York 
Music Week Association, 299 Madison 
Avenue. 





Stars Return to Chicago Opera Roster 
as Season’s Répertoire Is Extended 
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HICAGO, Dec. 6.—Feodor Chaliapin’s 
return to the Chicago Opera in 


Gounod’s “Faust” on Dec. 5 was an im- 
portant event of the fifth week of the 
Auditorium season. This was his first 
impersonation here of the French 
Mephistopheles. Charles Hackett was 
the admirable Faust and Mary Mc- 
Cormic sang Marguerite. 

Another happening of major impor- 
tance was the return of Tito Schipa, in 
Tuesday’s performance of “La Traviata,” 
with Claudia Muzio in the title réle and 
Joseph Schwarz as the elder Germont. 
Other matters of interest were the sea- 
son’s first “Carmen,” with Mary Garden 
and Fernand Ansseau, on Wednesday, 
and the first hearing this year of “The 
Jewess,” with Rosa Raisa, Florence Mac- 
beth, and Charles Marshall in familiar 
réles and Romeo Boscacci making his 
début as Leopold. 

The popular priced Saturday evening 
performance of Nov. 29 brought Cyrena 
Van Gordon her first opportunity to sing 
Dalila. She made a very effective ap- 
pearance, and used her rich and beauti- 
ful voice in an interesting, if restrained, 
style, and was cordially received by a 
sold-out house. Mr. Marshall was once 
more a forceful and admirable Samson, 
and Cesare Formichi, the High Priest. 
Isaac Van Grove made his first appear- 
ance of the season in the conductor’s 
stand, showing an excellent command 
over his forces and giving impetuous and 
effective reading of the score. The ballet 
danced brilliantly. 

A special Sunday matinée was made 
the occasion of the final hearing this 
season of “La Gioconda.” Rosa Raisa 
again sustained the interest of the title 
role, and Antonio Cortis showed a dis- 
tinct gain in freedom and vocal beauty 
as Enyo. Flora Perini was an imposing 
Laura and Kathryn Meisle sang La Cieca 


with remarkable richness of voice and 
breadth of style. Mr. Formichi was 
again the Barnaba. Antonio Nicolich 


made prominent the réle of Zuane. Other 
parts were taken by Alexander Kipnis, 
Lodovico Oliviero and Gildo. Morelato. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

“Madama Butterfly” was repeated on 
Dec. 1 with Edith Mason in the title 
part. Charles Hackett, who had made 
so fine a Pinkerton at the previous 
hearing of the work, had improved his 
admirable impersonation, and sang with 
a virility and grace which are ideally 
suited to Puccini’s hero. He was very 
cordially welcomed by his first Monday 
night audience. Miss Perini was an in- 
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teresting Suzuki, and Giacomo Rimini 
was the Consul. Mr. Polacco conducted. 


“Traviata” Sung 


The first “Traviata,” sung Dec. 2, was 
one of the best and most even of the 
performances heard at the Auditorium 
this season. One reason for its excel- 
lence was the presence of three such 
distinguished artists as Miss Muzio, Mr. 
Schipa and Mr. Schwarz. Pietro Cimini, 
at the conductor’s desk, was an added 
source of strength. The Dumas-Verdi 
heroine is said to be one of Miss Muzio’s 
favorite réles. She provided new cos- 
tumes for some scenes, and considerably 
enriched her characterization. Her 
Violetta is a vital creature, one of the 
greatest dramatic forcefulness and in- 
terest. She sings the réle with amazing 
splendor and authority. Never has her 
voice seemed so supple, so clear or so 
admirably suited to lyric expression. 

Mr. Schipa, who has won so distingu- 
ished a place among operatic singers for 
the perfection and suavity of his style, is 
an admirable Alfredo, although the rédle, 
for so expert a singer, is hardly one 
which is ideally suited to his talents. 
The duets were sung with that tonal 
beauty and smoothness of cantilena 
which must be rated among the Andi- 
torium’s finest achievements. Mr. 
Schipa acted the réle with his customary 
impetuosity and at the conclusion of the 
performance Miss Muzio and he were 
brought before the curtain for innumer- 
able calls. 

Mr. Schwarz’s impersonation of the 
father has grown in reserve and dignity, 
as it seems to have grown even in rich- 
ness of voice. His singing met the high- 
est standards we have for the perform- 
ance of this favorite part and the third 
act solo was as cordially applauded as 
it was magnificently sung. Mr. Nicolich 
added much to the performance as Gren- 


vil. José Mojica, Désire Défrére, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Anna Correnti and Wil- 


liam Beck acceptably filled other parts. 
The ballet was very interesting. 


“Carmen” and “The Jewess”’ 


The season’s first performance of 
“Carmen” was given with Mary Garden 
in a réle in which her originality of 
thought has been strikingly exemplified. 
She was at her best on the evening of 
Dec. 3. Fernand Ansseau was the Don 
José, and Giacomo Rimini the Toreador. 
Mary McCormic, as Micaela, demon- 
strated the improvement she has made 
since she effected her début in the réle 
three seasons ago. She had not sung so 





[Continued on page 16] 


TWO NEW SOCIETIES 
FORMED IN CAPITAL 


Chamber Music Players Give 
Private and Public 


Programs 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—Two new cham- 
ber music societies have sprung into 
being. One, the Chamber Music Society 
of Washington, numbers among its mem- 
bership persons prominent in official and 
fashionable circles. Congressman Nich- 


olas Longworth has been active in its 
formation, and Carl Engel, director of 
music in the Library of Congress, is 
another leading member, as is also Mrs. 
Walter Bruce Howe (Mary Carlisle), 
pianist, composer and head of the 
“Tommy Tuckers,” a group which has 
met under her leadership to “sing for 
their suppers.” One program has been 
given in the home of Mrs. Henry F. 
Dimock, when the music was given be- 
hind screens, the players being unknown 
to the audience. The program consisted 
of a quintet by Brahms, a Boccherini 
trio and Laurence Housman’s song 
sequence, “The Shropshire Lad,” sung 
by a tenor. Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
participated. 

The other chamber music organiza- 
tion is the Washington Chamber Music 
Ensemble, made up of the following local 
artists: the National String Quartet, 
Henri Sokolov, first violin; Max Pugat- 
sky, second violin; Samuel Feldman, 
viola, and Richard Lorleberg, ’cello; 
Gretchen Hood, soprano; J. Arcaro, 
flautist; L. G. Newell, double-bass 
player, and LaSalle Spier, pianist. Pro- 
grams announced under the local man- 
agement of T. Arthur Smith, Inc., will 
be given on Jan. 21 and Feb. 25 in the 
Playhouse. 

Anna Case, soprano, sang her way 
into the esteem of an enthusiastic audi- 
ence in the National Theater Dec. 4 
when she appeared here, for the first 
time in several years, under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 
Her program included Italian, French, 
German and English songs. Among Miss 


Case’s encores was her own “Robin 
Song.” Edouard Gendron was the ac- 
companist. 


Katie Wilson-Greene presented Elena 
Gerhardt, lieder singer, Dec. 1, in Poli’s 
Theater to an appreciative audience. 
The following afternoon Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, sang Italian and Spanish 
numbers to approving listeners. Meta 
Schumann was the accompanist. Com- 
position by her which Miss Giannini sang 
were most interesting. 

Lucy MacMorland, soprano, repeated 
her interesting “Jenny Lind” program 
in the Washington Club recently before 
a capacity and enthusiastic audience. 
Esther Barkley was the pianist-com- 
poser-accompanist. 


Chicago Pianist Recovers from IIlness 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Viola Cole Audet, 
who had arranged a piano recital for 
Nov. 30 but was obliged to cancel it 
owing to illness, has returned to her 
home from the Michael Reese Hospital. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Singer Rasps Accompanists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I suppose anything a mere singer may 
have to say about the genus accompanist 
can have no standing in court. But I 
have an urge to applaud a criticism 
which I read in one of your recent issues 
regarding one of the best known and 
busiest of New York recital accompan- 
ists, not because it coincides with my 


personal views—for I wasn’t present at - 


this concert—but because I am frankly 
tired of seeing accompanists patted on 
the back, irrespective of the treatment 
which the reviewers accord the recital- 
ists. Now, every person who attends 
concerts knows that accompanists have 
their good days and their bad days like 
the rest of us and that they do not al- 
ways play the same. We have all noticed 
how beautifully some of them play when 
assisting a celebrity before a big audi- 
ence and how indifferently they “do their 
duty” when playing for some “nobody” 
with only a handful of friends listening. 

I think there is too much business and 
too little art in accompanying today. 
The recitalist, whether a singer, a violin- 
ist or a ’cellist, takes all the risks—the 
accompanist plays for a stipulated fee. 
The same accompanists appear at recital 
after recital, and they are frequently 
rehearsing three or four programs at 
once—always for a fixed sum. Now, I 
don’t begrudge them anything they can 
earn, but I do feel that under such a 
purely business arrangement it is wrong 
for accompanists to take the attitude, 
as some of them seem to do, that they 
are the ones who are giving the recitals. 
Of course, I know their “come-back”— 
that singers are miserable musicians 
and would never get through their pro- 
grams but for the help of the accom- 
panists. That is as tedious as it is un- 
true. Give the accompanist his due, I 
say, but keep him in his place. 

A MERE SINGER. 
New York, Dec. 8, 1924. 





“Intimate” Patriotism 


My dear Mephisto: 

I have read your remark that artists 
remain at heart intensely national and 
speak of “My native Italy or Russia 
or Scandinavia,” as the case may be. 

You wager that American musicians 
do the same when they go abroad. They 
are indeed loyal to their country but 
they do not feel that it is necessary 
to refer to “My native United States.” 
They make it more intimate and say “In 
my native Georgia or California or 
Texas.” 


Concerning the Lanier-Newman letter, 
you add: “The urge to write letters has 
led. to no little mischief since the be- 
ginnings of calligraphy, but it still con- 
trives to enliven a dull world.” After 
reading about the “Music and Industrial 
Arts High School” on the front page of 
MusIcAL AMERICA and after seeing the 


picture of influential men on the com-' 


mittee, I wonder how many letters they 

will. receive from teachers asking for 

positions. -I would write one myself but 

I have only one stamp and must reserve 

that for you. RUSSELL §S. GILBERT. 
Orange, N. J., Dee. 6, 1924. 





“Guesting’” Our Own 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Your suggestion that our own Ameri- 

can conductors be “guested” for a 

change (in these times of guests from 


nearly every country in the world ex- 
cept America) ought to be widely acted 
on. 

“America for Americans” is a slogan 
that doesn’t seem to apply any too reg- 
ularly to music conditions. 

I have nothing against our distin- 
guished guests. We admire them. But 


we also want our own. There are signs 
of improvement in this direction, but 
we want more than signs; we want ful- 
fillment of the American conductor idea. 
HENRY LEE ANDERSON. 
Washington, Dec. 6, 1924. 


To Arms for Chopin! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The writer of the letter to the Open 

Forum says that “the effect of Chopin 

upon us of the rising generation is 


nearly nil.” 

Really? What about Debussy, Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff, Medtner (who was in- 
fluenced by Brahms, who in turn was 
influenced, as well as anticipated, by 
Chopin), Scriabin, Szymanowski, Al- 
beniz or Godowsky? There has not been 
a composer for the piano of fame since 
the great master who has not at some 
time been influenced by his work. Your 
correspondent speaks about the “minia- 
ture.” In any one of the twenty-four 
preludes or mazurkas there is more real 
music than in many a long-winded opera. 
When we come to the Fantasy, the F 
Minor Ballade, the Polonaise-Fantasy, 
the F Sharp Impromptu—but why con- 
tinue? Chopin remains the greatest 
composer for the piano the world has 
ever known. WILLIAM REIPs. 

New York, Dec. 6, 1924. 








GOLDMARK RHAPSODY PLAYED IN DETROIT 





Grainger’s Appearance Also 
Feature of Concert Under 


Gabrilowitsch 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Dec. 6.—Two features gave 
especial interest to the Detroit Symphony 
concerts on Nov. 27 and 28. One was 
Percy Grainger’s appearance as piano 
soloist and as guest conductor, and the 
other, the presence of Rubin Goldmark, 


whose “Negro” Rhapsody was heard in 
this city for the first time. As soloist 
Mr. Grainger played Grieg’s Concerto. 
As conductor, he led the orchestra in the 
performance of two compositions written 
by himself. Encores were demanded. 
Mr. Goldmark, who was in the audience, 
was given an ovation at the conclusion 
of his work. The symphony was Schu- 
mann’s in C, given a fine reading by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, as was also the 
Overture, “Russlan and Ludmilla.” 

The Sunday symphony concert, con- 
ducted by Victor Kolar, included solo 
appearances on the part of Bendetson 


Harry 


farbman 


FAMOUS 
YOUNG VIOLINIST 


rf 


Transcontinental Tour Now 
Being Arranged 


tf 


Second N. Y. Recital 
Mon. Eve., Dec. 22 
at Aeolian Hall 


tf 


“He seems to be able to do with his in- 
strument virtually everything required of a 
superb artist.”"°——Detroit News. 


“Unquestionably a new violinist of the 
first rank.”’—Boston Transcript. 


*“*His tones are lustrous and full, his sense 
of rhythm excellent, his nature romantic 
without being sentimental.”’—Boston Clobe. 


For Dates and Terms Apply to 


S. HUROK, Inc. 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








Netzorg, pianist, and Jascha Schwarz- 
mann. The latter is a member of the 
orchestra and proved his musicianship 
in a Concerto by Volkman. Mr. Net- 
zorg’s number was Liszt’s “Hungarian” 
Fantasy, which he interpreted in a mas- 
terly manner. Orchestral numbers were 
by Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Dvorak and 
Enesco. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the second 
of his six historical piano recitals in 
Memorial Hall, on Nov. 29, before an- 
other capacity audience. The afternoon 
was devoted to Beethoven. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch discoursed upon the composer’s 
life and characteristics, and played four 
sonatas brilliantly. 

Isobel J. Hurst presented Vladimir de 
Pachmann in a concert in Orchestra 
Hall, on Dec. 2. The pianist played 
with superlative skill. A Bach concerto 
and a Mozart fantasy opened the pro- 
gram, followed by a memorable group of 
Chopin. Schumann, Liszt and Brahms 
were other composers represented. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented Eu- 
gene Goossens in a _ lecture-recital in 
Memorial Hall on Dec. 1. The subject 
was “Contemporary Music and Musi- 
cians,” and Mr. Goossens played a group 
of his own compositions. 

Mark Gunzburg, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Statler Auditorium recently, 
playing Busoni’s arrangement of Liszt’s 
“Fantasia and Fugue” on the chorale 
“Ad nos ad salutarem undam.” Dr. 
Gunzburg proved a musician of high 
attainments. Compositions by Mozart, 
Schubert, Herz, Saint-Saéns, Sauer, 
Chopin and Evler completed the pro- 


am. 

Eduard Werner’s Sunday programs 
are fast gaining increased attention, due 
largely to his discrimination in choosing 
programs. On Nov. 30 he presented 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian” Caprice, ex- 
cerpts from “La Bohéme” and “La Forza 
del Destino,” and music by Liszt. Muriel 
Magerl Kyle sang an aria from the 
“Queen of Sheba” with success. 

Alessandro Bonci was heard in a tenor 
recital in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 29, 
under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Concert Company. 


Grace Wood Jess Tours Middle West 


Grace Wood Jess, singer of folk-songs, 
is now fulfilling concert engagements in 
cities of the Middle West, following her 
third annual tour of the Northwest. 
Miss Jess is being received with enthusi- 
asm and has already booked many re- 
engagements for next season. She will 
be heard in the East early in January. 





Richard Hageman to Conduct Philadel- 
phia Philharmonic Orchestra Again 


Richard Hageman has been reengaged 
for his second appearance this season 
as guest conductor of the Philadelphia 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The next con- 
cert which he will conduct will be on 
Jan. 25. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS 
ELECT DIRECTORATE 


Little Rock Scene of Ninth 
Annual Meeting of 
State Society 


By Mrs. A. L. Kinney 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 6.—The 
ninth annual convention of the Arkansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association, held 
here, elected the following officers: H. D. 
Tovey, Fayetteville, president; F. W. 
Harwood, Arkadelphia, vice-president; 
Mrs. A. L. Kinney, Green Forest, sec- 
retary, and L. H. Mitchell, Arkadelphia, 
treasurer. The program committee for 


the next convention includes Mrs. Guy 
Mathis, Mrs. Emile Trebing, Sister 
Gabriel, Sister Martha, Mrs. A. L. Kin- 
ney, Katherine Lincoln, Mildred Gilles- 
pie and Christine Groh. On the legisla- 
tive committee are Mrs. C. E. Whitney, 
Mrs. A. L. Kinney, Mrs. L. H. Mitchell, 
Mrs. Parmelee and Mrs. Irion. 

The piano conference opened the pro- 
gram with Mrs. Guy Mathis, Little Rock, 
presiding. Papers were read by Mrs. 
Mathis and Sallie Peay. The voice con- 
ference met with Effie Cline Fones, Little 
Rock, as chairman. Songs were sung by 
Charles Henry and Mildred Askew, ac- 
companied by Mr. Sanderson. The vio- 
lin conference had as its chairman Mrs. 
F. W. Harwood, Arkadelphia. The 
speakers were Katherine Lincoln and 
Louise Finger. Musical numbers were 
given by Vernon and Ewing Jackson, 
with Mrs. Vernon Jackson at the piano. 

The harmony and history conference 
was presided over by L. H. Mitchell, 
Arkadelphia. Maude Wright read a 
paper and Mrs. Grady Smith played a 
piano solo. Emile Trebing of Little 
Rock was chairman of the organ con- 
ference. 


HAVANA HAILS ORCHESTRA 











Popularity of Opera Ensemble Leads to 
Extra Performance 


HAVANA, Dec. 6.—A recent concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in the Na- 
tional Theater was skilfully conducted 
by Maestro Sanjuan, who led his forces 
through Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture 
and excerpts from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Aulide.” The Gluck number was espe- 
cially appreciated, since it has seldom 
been heard in Havana. 

The Sociedad Pro Arte Musical opened 
its seventh season with a presentation 
of the Ottein-Crabbé Operatic Ensemble. 
The popularity of the three scheduled 
performances was so great that the com- 
pany was engaged for an additional eve- 
ning. The success of Angeles Ottein, 
Spanish coloratura soprano, was shared 
by Armand Crabbé. Among the works 
given were “Il Maestro di Capella” by 
Paer, “La Serva Padrona” of Pergolese 
and Conrado del Campo’s “Fantochines.” 
The singers were accompanied by a 
quintet, “Hispania,” composed of two 
violinists, Telmo Vela and José Autu- 
muro; Manuel Montano, viola player; 
Domingo Taltavull, ’cellist, and José 
Maria Franco, pianist. 

NENA BENITEZ. 
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Debussy Symphonic 


W ork Has Le 


remiecre 


| MLL LLL CUCU CTO 


p= Nov. 25.—A Debussy premiére 
was the feature of a recent program 
at the Concerts Colonne. It is a ballet 
legend called “Khamma” and is the last 
symphonic work composed by Debussy 


before his death. “Khamma” is a story 
of Egypt at war. The high priest has 
convoked the people to pray before the 
statue of the great God Amon-Ra. But 
the God remains unmoved by their 
prayers. He gives no sign, and the 
priest and his people foresee a disastrous 
loss for Egypt. The priest as a last 
resort sends for the beautiful dancer 
Khamma and commands her to dance 
before the God. She begins to whirl 
about, and the statue suddenly comes to 
life. Khamma, dizzy with success, be- 
'comes more and more frenzied in her 
dancing. In the midst of the orgy there 
is a clap of thunder and the dancer 
drops dead, struck by lightning. The 
high priest gives her his last blessing, 
and Egypt rejoices in a certain victory. 
The music is divided into three dances, 
preceded by a prelude of supplication to 
the God and followed by a finale of 
peace and calm security. The prayer is 
given by the woodwinds and strings, 
agitated but with an innate oriental con- 
trol. The first dance is a charming, 
delightful thing. The second becomes 
more furious, and the third reaches a 
high pitch of frenzy and comes to its 
climax with the ominous thunder. As 
a symphonic work it shows all of De- 
bussy’s power of subtle orchestration 
and his ability to create atmosphere. It 
will undoubtedly be done as a _ ballet 
before long, for it presents unusual op- 
® portunities for spectacular ballet effects. 


Monte Carlo to Hear 
Opera by Americans 


DOLLA eC CCE 


ONTE CARLO, Nov. 29.—Raoul 
Gunsbourg has accepted for pro- 


duction at the opera house here a work 
by two Americans, Joseph Redding and 
Templeton Crocker. The opera, which 
is called “Fei Yen Fah,” is the story 
of ancient China. It is said that this 
will be the first time than an opera with 
an American libretto and music will be 
given in France. Mr. Redding, who com- 
posed the score, was the librettist of 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” and Mr. 
Crocker, who wrote the book, is a San 
Francisco millionaire. 

Under the title of “The Land of Happi- 

ness” this opera in a simpler form was 
irst given in the Bohemian Grove of 
the Redwood Forest in California at the 
iiteenth annual “Jinks” of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco in 1918. In 1921 
Mary Garden, while playing with the 
Chicago Civic Opera in San Francisco, 
accepted the work for production in Chi- 
‘ago during 1921-22. Later in the year 
‘ti was announced that she had arranged 
lor its production in Nice, and the com- 
poser and librettist sailed for Europe; 
ut as far as is known the work was 
never given there. 
The Fei Yen Fah of the title is a 
Uhinese princess on whom a spell is cast, 
and the story tells of the superstitions 
f ancient China, their effect and of their 
lisappearance through the application 
{ modern theories. By making their 
‘ero a youth who has returned to China 
ifter years spent abroad, imbued with 
‘he spirit of Western civilization, the 
‘uthors are able to create interesting 
haracter contrasts and to combine orien- 
‘al and occidental types of music. 

Last summer the work was submitted 
© several foreign impresarios, among 
‘tem Albert Wolff of the Opéra Comique 
n Paris and Raoul Gunsbourg of the 
fonte Carlo Opéra. Mr. Gunsbourg has 
romised a production at Monte Carlo 
n February with Fanny Heldy of the 
“aris Opéra in the leading réle. 








DERLIN, Nov. 24.—Erich Kleiber will 
nduct the production of Stravinsky’s 
Renard” at the State Opera, which has 
“cured the rights for the German 
temiére. 


Living Portraits Are Feature of “Intermezzo 
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Left: The Bob-Sled Scene from “Intermezzo.” 


Wife, Pauline, in the Same Opera As 
“Christine” by Lotte Lehman 
RESDEN, Nov. 24.—Strauss’ new 
opera, “Intermezzo,” as already re- 
ported, is autobiographical. It not only 
pictures an incident in the home life of 
Richard Strauss but it shows his home 
on the stage. The sets in the home of 
Hofkapelimeister and Frau Storch, the 
Strauss name in the opera, are copied 
exactly from rooms in Strauss’ villa at 


Garmisch. Moreover, Hofkapellmeister 
Storch is made up to look like the Richard 
Strauss of twenty years ago, and his 
wife, Christine, is a picture of Strauss’ 
wife, Pauline. 
Lotte Lehman 


in costume, make-up 





It Was Produced in Dresden. The Réle of 


and even in gesture copies Frau Strauss, 
and Josef Correck as the Conductor 
imitates Strauss accurately. Hans Lange 
gives a more or less faithful portrait 
of Josef Stransky as Kapellmeister 
Stroh, the unconscious cause of the 
Strauss’ domestic difficulties; and Lud- 
wig Ermold as the Kommerzienrat is 
Councillor Levien, Strauss’ favorite 
“skat” partner and an old family friend. 
The eight-year-old son in the opera is 
even given his own pet name, F'ranzl, 
and the Kammersdnger is undoubtedly 
Knupfer, a favorite singer of the Dres- 
den Opera who is now dead. 

The series of fourteen scenes in which 
the opera is written gives Strauss an 


From the “Illustrierte Zeitung’ 


RICHARD STRAUSS AS HE SEES HIMSELF 


Right, “Robert Storch” and His Wife, “Christine,” Portraits of Richard Strauss and His 
: iad song > a “Storch” Sung by Josef Correck; That of 


opportunity to show all the phases of a 
musician’s life—at home, at work and 
in his café. It gives the atmosphere of 
the city in a park scene; and the winter 
sports, in which the Viennese delight, 
in a bob-sled scene on top of the hill, 
where the wife, furious at what she be- 
lieves to be her husband’s deception, 
starts a flirtation with a Baron. The 
opera as a whole is as Strauss intended 
it to be, a faithful reproduction of mod- 
ern life. It is the modern realistic 
drama transferred to opera, and it will 
undoubtedly be a great help to the 
Strauss biographers, who, until now, have 
been forbidden to mention Frau Strauss 
in their pictures of the composer. 





New Russian Music Has Vienna 
Premiére 

VIENNA, Nov. 24.—The music of the 
new Russians, presented here in two 
chamber music concerts, seems to show 
that Russia has not heard as much 
Stravinsky as the rest of the world. A 
quartet by Basil Schrinsky, piquant and 
imaginative in its fantasy, stems from 
Ravel and Debussy. A violin sonata by 
Krein also shows the influence of the 
French school. The piano music was 
decidedly impressionistic, with still a 
touch of the Gallic, although in a piano 
sonata in one movement by Samuel Fein- 
berg there was also evidence that Scria- 
bin had been heard in Russia. The 
music, exhibiting no trace of nationalism 
or ultra-modernism, was nevertheless 
effective. The Schrinsky quartet par- 
ticularly had a delicacy and charm and 
a free form that was delightful. 


Swedish Ballet Introduces Eccentric 
Works in Paris 

PARIS, Nov. 25.—Again the Ballets 
Suédois have come back to Paris with 
an assortment of ballets which are not 
Swedish but decidedly new. Roland 
Manuel is represented by a work called 
“The Singular Tourney,” which repre- 
sents a golf tournament in which Eros 
plays against Folly, who drives a ball 
into his face. The score has several jazz 
and blues themes as well as some more 
conventional and intriguing orchestra- 
tion. The “Roseau,” by Daniel Lazarus, 
one of the most talented of the younger 
composers and one of the least known, 
is scored well, with a languorous solo 
flute part that has subtlety and beauty. 
“The Jarre,” a Sicilian farce, is the 
product of Luigi Pirandello, as librettist, 
and Alfredo Casella. It is a Sicilian 
folk-farce and is merely a clever or- 
chestration of some delightful folk- 
music. “Porcher” is the Andersen fairy 
tale of the swine-herd with a musical 
accompaniment of Swedish folk airs or- 
chestrated by M. P. O. Ferroud. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann conducted the orchestra 
and Jean Bérlin, the solo dancer, was 
ably assisted by a ballet trained to dance 
to modern rhythms. The only familiar 





work on the program was Darius Mil- 
haud’s “Creation du Monde,” which in 
jazz rhythms tells of the appearance of 
the first man and woman among the pre- 
historic birds and reptiles at the begin- 
ning of the world. 


Stockholm Hears Modernist Music 


STOCKHOLM, Nov. 25.—Modern novel- 
ties are dominating the orchestral and 
chamber music concerts now. At the 
first concert of the Opera Orchestra 
Jirnefelt presented Suk’s “Zrani” and 
Stravinsky’s “Chant du Rossignol.” The 
recent concert of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music included 
piano pieces by Carl Nielsen and Bela 
Bartok, a work for two violins by Arthur 
Honegger, four pieces for clarinet and 
piano by Alban Berg, a violin and piano 
sonata by Darius Milhaud and songs by 
Josef Eriksson. Recent recitalists, who 
are as well known in America as here, 
were Mme. Charles Cahier and Julia 
Claussen, singers, and Juan Manen, vio- 
linist. They were very well received. 


London Acclaims Visitors 


LONDON, Nov. 24.—Among the concert 
sensations of the new season are several 
old friends who are greeted with _en- 
thusiasm whenever they appear. Wil- 
liam Bachaus, pianist, has long been a 
London favorite; Samuel Dushkin, 
American violinist, is rapidly becoming 
one, and Frieda Hempel succeeded as 
usual in charming a large audience. 
Richard Buhlig, pianist, played here for 
the first time since 1913 and demon- 
strated that he has lost none of his 
former skill or popularity. 


VIENNA, Nov. 24.—Pietro Mascagni 
recently conducted his “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” at the Volksoper. An operetta 
which he wrote eight years ago called 
“Si” will be given at the Biirger-Theater 
soon. 


BERLIN, Nov. 24. Eugen d’Albert has 





brought suit for libel against Paul 
Schwers, editor-in-chief of the Alige- 
meine Musikzeitung. The critic com- 


mented ironically on D’Albert’s music 
and the composer considered himself in- 
sulted. 


Battistini Begins Another Tour 


BERLIN, Nov. 24.—Mattia Battistini, 
the septuagenarian baritone, after an- 
nouncing last season that he would sing 
no more, has begun another concert tour 
which will take him all over the Conti- 


nent and to Engiand. At his Berlin con- 
cert he again astonished his audience 
with the purity of his tone and with the 
fact that at his age he is still the master 
of bel canto. He has even discovered 
the modern school, and his program in- 
cluded a Pizzetti work, “I Pastori.” Be- 
sides this he sang a strenuous program 
of arias from “Falstaff,” “Don Carlos” 
and the “Barber,” as well as Schubert’s 
“Stindchen” and Mozart’s “Violets.” 


Norwegian Concert Season in Full 





Swing 

CHRISTIANIA, Nov. 22.—The orchestral 
and concert season is now at its height. 
There have been a great many recitals 
by foreign artists as well as the usual 
appearances of the Scandinavian favor- 
ites. Georg Schneevoight led a concert 
in honor of the Bruckner Centenary at 
which the composer’s Symphony in B 
Flat was played. The Philharmonic re- 
cently offered a new symphony by Harold 
Saeverud, which was applauded by public 
and critics. Ignaz Friedman was heard 
in recital; José Iturbi played with or- 
chestra, and the Arvesen Trio presented 
Rachmaninoff’s Trio élégiaque for the 
first time in Christiania. 





Paris, Nov. 24.—With three hundred 
violin students from the Conservatoire 
on the platform, Fritz Kreisler again 
triumphed in his second concert here. 
The pupils were invited by Kreisler as 
“my dear comrades of the Conserva- 
toire,” and they were among the most 
enthusiastic members of his audience. 


NAPLES, Nov. 24.—Among the features 
imported for the Friends of Music con- 
certs here this winter are the Busch 
Quartet, the Fleury Sextet and Graziella 
Pareto, soprano of the Chicago Opera. 
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TS\ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 

F that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 


O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to Musica. 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


§ Sone is what the presentee will receive: 
OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 


ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, Musica. 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebri- 


ties and all impressive musical events. 


EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 


leading musical centers. 


CO RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 
A cities. 
PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians 


and authors. 


NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 


great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 


A ND so we might go on interminably. In a 

word, Musica AMERICA is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read MusicaL AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 


O make a Christmas gift of this character is 
to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


We Send This 


y 
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NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LONDON MILAN BERLIN 


MUSICAL AMERIC 


Edited by MILTON WEIL 


THE RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL NEWSPAPER 501 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Telephone: 820 Murray Hill 
Cable Address: “Muamer” 


PARIS 








Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We take pleasure in conveying to 
you the greetings of the season from 
Mr. A. Smith of your city, who has en- 
tered your name upon our records for a 
full year's subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. You will begin to receive 
MUSICAL AMERICA at once. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, ‘ 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











PLEASE USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 501 FIFTH AVE. New Yorn 


Gentlemen: My name and address is._______._.._.-_-..__-___ 8... 


and lenclose $§........-.-- For which please send MUSICAL AMERICA 
For one year to the names and addresses below: 


et Musical America Solves 
our Christmas Gift Problem 
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Vocalists Outnumber Pianists 
by Five—First Week With 
No Violin Recitals—Y ale 
Glee Club Heard in Excel- 
lent Concert—Little Sym- 
phony Only Chamber Or- 
ganization of Week 


WELVE vocal recitals 
and concerts were given 
in New York during 
the past week, seven 
pianists were heard, and 
for the first time this 
season there were no violinists among 
the recital givers. Emilio di Gogorza 
delighted a large audience at his post- 
poned recital, Bonci, one-time star of 
the Manhattan and Metropolitan 
Opera Companies, was heard in an 
interesting recital, and Julius Bledsoe, 
a Negro baritone, created a fine im- 
pression. Of the pianists, Adela 
Verne, returning after fifteen years 
of absence; Frederic Lamond and 
Alexander Brailowski created especial 
attention. -Among the other pianists 
who were particularly well received 
were Katherine Bacon and Charles 
Naegele. 


Sixth of Clemens’ Series 





Four Groups of songs by Italian, En- 
glish and American composers of modern 
tendencies made up the program of the 
sixth of Clara Clemens’ series, “The 
Development of Song.” All but two of 
the composers whose names appeared on 
this program, are contemporary. Pizz- 
etti’s “Il Clefta Prigionera,” well sung, 
Casella’s “En Ramant” and_ three 
Respighi songs, of which “Il Povero 
Cuore” was the most interesting, com- 


prised the section allotted to Italian com- 
posers. Bax, Holst, Elgar, Vaughan 
Williams and Frank Bridge of the En- 
glish school, were represented in the 
second group. The first named “The 
Piper” was most enjoyable. Ernest 
Bloch, John Alden Carpenter, Griffes, 
Mason, Parker and others formed the 
last group. Mme. Clemens_ brought 
freshness to Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring.” Walter Golde 
furnished accompaniments of uncommon 
excellence. D. S. L. 
Leff Pouishnoff Again 

Leff Pouishnoff, Russian pianist who 
made his début recently, was heard in a 
second recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 1. Mr. Pouishnoff con- 
firmed the good impression that he made 
at his first appearance. A Sonata in B 
Flat Minor by Glazounoff was made by 
Mr. Pouishnoff to sound like consider- 
ably more than it actually is and the au- 
dience liked his playing of it so well that 
it forced him to play the G Sharp Minor 
Prelude by Rachmaninoff as an encore. 
The pianist avoided undue sentimentali- 
ty in the Nocturne in B, and that is no 
small achievement. Four Studies, the 
“Toccata” from Op. 10, the “Revolution- 
ary,” the “Butterfly” and the stupend- 
ous “Winter Wind” gave Mr. Pouishnoff 
the opportunity of showing his fine musi- 
cianship and fleet fingers. The D Flat 
Valse was an encore to this group. 
Four of Mr. Pouishnoff’s own composi- 
tions and transcriptions were very in- 
teresting, patterned after the style of 
Rachmaninoff. The remainder of the 
program included works by Scriabin, 
Moussorgsky, Kreisler-Rachmaninoff and 
Ravel. W. S. 


Alma Kitchell’s Début 


Alma Kitchell, contralto, who is not 
unknown to New York music lovers, 
gave her first recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 1, with Charles 
Albert Baker at the piano. Mme. Kit- 
chell’s program included some novelties 
as well as some sadly overworked songs, 
but she sang so well throughout the en- 


tire evening that this is a minor point. 
The voice is one of beautiful and ap- 
pealing quality and perfectly handled 
so that there was no machinery audible 
anywhere. Added to this, Mme. Kit- 
chell is comely to look on and has an at- 
tractive personality. 

The aria from Bach’s Pfingst Cantata, 
which began the recital, isn’t ever very 
effective as a concert piece, but Mme. 
Kitchell sang it well. The same may be 
said of her other two classic numbers. 
The German group was excellently sung, 
especially Wolf’s ““Verborgenheit.”” Two 
Swiss Folk-songs with a sort of jodelled 
refrain were most interesting. The third 
group was more or less of a corbeille 
from various sources, the Jewish Folk- 
song, “Meyerke, mein Suhn,” being one 
of the best of the group. ‘A new song 
by Roland Farley, “When We Two 
Parted,” was a high light in the last 
group. 

Mme. Kitchell proved herself an ad- 
mirable and well equipped recital artist 
and one who will be heard with much 
pleasure whenever and wherever she 
elects to appear. J. Hi 


Charles Naegele Reappears 


Charles Naegele, who created such a 
fine impression at his début recital about 
a month ago, strengthened the impression 
at his reappearance in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Dee. 1. Mr. Naegele’s 
program included César Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue, a group of 
Chopin, an Etude by _ Stravinsky, 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eaux” and a group of 
ten Debussy pieces. The same qualities 
that distinguished the young artist’s 
playing at his first concert were again 
evident, a fine smoothness of tone, clean 
technic, particularly brilliant in the left 
hand, and a good sense of phrase. The 
Franck triple number was given exactly 
the correct mystical significance, and 
similarly, Mr. Naegele brought to his 
Debussy the pastel shading necessary to 
the best interpretation of his music. In 
his Chopin, especially the Nocturne Op. 
27, No. 2, both his interpretation and his 
tone quality were not only appropriate 
but of great beauty as well. The au- 


Singers Lead in Manhattan’sWeekly List of Recitals 
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dience was one of size and unusual en- 
thusiasm. o> a 


Emilio de Gogorza 


Style remains the cardinal quality of 
the vocal art of Emilio de Gogorza. His 
recital in Aeolian Hall the afternoon of 
Dec. 2, re-emphasized that with this 
fundamental, are linked other attributes 
which have been in a marked degree con- 
tributory to his long-continued success. 
But many another singer has been his 
equal in voice, his worthy rival in vocal 
technic and _ artistic interpretation, 
without being enabled to bring to song 
programs the air of distinction which al- 
ways is sensed in a recital by this gifted 
baritone. His appearances have not been 
many in recent seasons, but they have 
always been notable. 


Ever a vocal cosmopolite and eclectic, 
Mr. de Gogorza sang with equal facility 
and poise in five languages, his mastery 
of musical idiom and of racial poetry 
in each instance being as unquestionable 
as his linguistic attainments. His pro- 
gram ranged from the Gluck air, “Diane 
Impitoyable,”’ which he invested with 
the classic manner of its day, to present- 
day songs of semi-popular appeal by 
Geoffrey O’Hara, with Basque Folk-airs, 
Old English lilts, Schumann lieder, and 
French and Spanish songs by Franck, 
Alvarez and de Falla to call for the 
most protean changes of vocal manner 
and mental concept. 

Vocally, Mr. de Gogorza was superb 
in numbers which required a flowing, 
half-voice legato—perhaps the most dif- 
ficult of all singing achievements. The 
two Basque airs were altogether lovely, 
and Schumann’s “Mondnacht” was a 
thing of haunting beauty, serenely 
poised and mellow with its maturity of 
art. In moments of stress, the singer 
sometimes crowded emotion forward to 
the extent of lessening rather than 
heightening the effect of the song. The 
voice, as has been true of it in the past, 
was freer and more musical in its lower 
reaches than at the top—the reverse of 
what is true with most Latin baritones, 


[Continued on page 18] 











ARTISTIC” 


“NOT ONLY INTERESTING BUT 


A talented young pianist, 


Frances HALL 


in Aeolian Hall Recital proves “Interesting” 
** Artistic’ —“‘Gifts of Uncommon Value”’ 


“Impromptu” by the late Gabriel Faure; 
Korngold’s “Fairy King Ball” and “Fairy 


Frances Hall, 


Epilogue,” 
The admirable 


two pieces always interesting. 
F sharp minor prelude of 





gave not only an interesting but an artis- 
tic recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. It was in the Brahms sonata more 
especially that she showed she could 





play on a large canvas as well as on a 
The allegro, 
and the finale were given in fine order, 





smaller one. the scherzo 








Hutcheson and the Saint-Saéns’ Etude en 
Forme de Valse furnished a brilliant 


display of dynamics and bravura tech- 
nic.—_N. Y. Eve. Sun, Nov. 25, 1924. 








“ATTAINMENTS SUCCESSFULLY PRE- 


replete with careful detail and yet car- 





SENTED BEFORE HER CONSIDERABLE 
ADMIRERS” 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


“SHOWS MARKED DEVELOPMENT” 


Frances Hall, young American pianist, 
showed marked development of talent 
yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall in a 
program of short pieces surrounding the 
formidable F minor sonata of Brahms. 

Playing of copious and well directed 
power is needed to make this effective, 
but power and intelligently applied 


energy were prominent characteristics 
of Miss Hall’s playing 
her best in sonorous passages, 
with much color and vigorous dash, 








She seemed at 


played 














though calmer lyric intervals were well 
played with a smooth tone.—N. Y. Trib- 
une, Nov. 25, 1924. 


Steinway Piano Used 


ried on with forceful rhythm and 





swing. Miss Hall at all times produced 
a musical touch and pleased the ear of 








her listeners.—N. Y. Times. 





“MUSICAL GIFTS OF UNCOMMON 
ARTISTIC VALUE” 


Frances Hall gave her third recital in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday. In her most im- 
portant program number, the F minor 
sonata by Brahms, and in fact in all her 


selections, she demonstrated that her 
musical gifts are of uncommon artistic 
value. She played with good under- 
standing, much style and clarity. She 
began with three “Moments Musicale,” 
by Shubert, and after the sonata gave an 














For three years Frances Hall has been 
known as a sincere musician whose piano 
attainments have been successfully pre- 
sented before her considerable admirers. 
Yesterday afternoon she devoted her pro- 
gram to music of the romantic character. 
Three lovely “Moments Musicale,” by 
Schubert fortunately lasted longer than 
promised, and for beauty of melodic 


line and quality of tone were most 








satisfying. 





She played Brahms’ F minor sonata 
with conviction that she felt and could 


reveal the composer’s meaning. Her 











phrasing, accentuation and tone-shading 
enhanced its five eloquent movements.- 
N. Y. American, Nov. 25, 1924. 


(Second Aeolian Hall Recital to be given in February) 











Concert Direction of EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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BALTIMORE PUBLIC WELCOMES QUARTET 





New York String Players 
Make Local Début in 
Maryland City 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 6.—The New York 
String Quartet made its first Baltimore 
appearance in the Lyric on Nov. 28, giv- 
ing the fifth recital of the Peabody Con- 
servatory series. The quartet consists 
of Ottokar Cadek, first violinist; Jara- 
slav Siskovsky, second violinist; Ludwig 
Schwab, viola player, and Bedrich Vaska, 
cellist. Delicate nuance, interesting 
rhythmic accentuation and _ artistic 
phrasing made their playing of De- 
bussy’s G Minor Quartet beautiful. A 
spirited reading of Mozart’s Quartet in 
E Flat showed also fine skill. Novelties 
on the program included Suk’s “Medita- 
tion on an old Bohemian Chorale” and 
Bridge’s “Irish Melody.” 





Elizabeth Gutman, soprano and folk- 
song interpreter, with Frank Bibb at 
the piano, gave a benefit concert for the 
Friends of Art in the hall of Emmanuel 
Church, on Dec. 2. This was the first 
local appearance of Mme. Gutman since 
her European tour. Among new num- 
bers on her program were Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s “Ninna Nanna” and “Spring- 
time,” and Arthur Bliss’ “The Women 
of Yueh.” Folk-songs and bergerettes, 
given in costume, were read with art- 
istry. American composers represented 
were Bainbridge Crist and John Alden 
Carpenter. 

Marcel Grandjaney, harpist, made a 
favorable impression with his skillful 
technic and broad musical comprehen- 
sion at the recital given Dec. 2 in the 
Maryland School for the Blind. This 
was the second concert of the series held 
in Newcomer Hall. Numbers on the 
program were a Rhapsody, two tran- 
scriptions of French folk-songs and the 
picturesque “Dans la Foret du Charme 
et de l’Enchantement,” by the player. 





Transcript. 


NUTONE 


Miss Martin has a charmingly beautiful voice; 
rarely does one meet an instrument of equal or bet- 
ter quality. She has made her own every art, every 
artifice of the singer. 
pianos, telling emphases, excellent diction, pleasing 
stage presence, all were abundantly hers.”-—Boston 
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“Beatrice Martin’s voice has many tones that are really lovely. 
One song stood out as exceptionally well done, “Brahms’ ‘Bot- 
schaft.’ ”’—Christian Science Monitor. 


Management: Art Direction Georgette Leblanc, Inc., 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, appeared 
in the Lyric, Dec. 3, under the auspices 
of the Wilson-Greene Concert Bureau. 
The recital had brilliancy and musical 
value. Folk-songs arranged by Gene 
Sedero and a Spanish folk-song arranged 
by L. Nuno and E. Harris were included 
in the program, as were also Walter 
Kramer’s dignified “Invocation” and 
numbers by La Forge, Delibes, Gounod, 
Handel and Mozart. Meta Schumann 
was at the piano. 

A vocal ensemble composed of Emily 
Diver Evans, Ethel Thieme, Sara 
Thomas, Geraldine Edgar, Constance 
Hedja, Lillian Templeman, Edna East- 
man, Cornelia Hildreth, Hazel Fox, 
Anna McCormick and Mrs. William 
Groppel appeared in concert in the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium, Nov. 


APPEAR IN PROVIDENCE 





Singers and Instrumentalists Heard by 
Rhode Island Audiences 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 6.—A new resi- 


dent of Providence, Wassily Besekirsky, 


violinist, recently gave a recital in 
Memorial Hall. His program included 
the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo and the “Norwegian Fantasy” by 
Lalo. 

Emma Winslow Childs, pianist, and 
Jean Wilkins Berkander, contralto, gave 
a recital in the Providence Plantation 
Club on Dec. 2. Mrs. Childs played a 
ballade and etude by Chopin, a Bee- 
thoven sonata and MacDowell’s Concert 
Etude. Mrs. Berkander sang an aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame,” God- 


30, when Eric Shilling, organist, 
sisted. 





Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, who was heard 
recital 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 18, has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist with the 
in 


in a successful New York 


Chicago Symphony in a _ concert 


Aurora, Ill., on April 20. 


as- 


in 


ard’s “Chanson de Florian,” and songs 


in English, accompanied by Grace Gur. 


ney Reynolds. 


ing réle in “Blossom Time.” 


dramatic insight. 


CHARMINGLY BEAUTIFUL VOICE! 


—Boston Transcript 


BEATRICE 





Martin 


SOPRANO 
Sang at JORDAN HALL, BOSTON, on Monday 


afternoon, December 1, and scored an unqualified 


SUCCESS! 


“Beatrice Martin sang a 
charming program. She began 
with two melodies by Dr. Arne, 
‘By Dimpled Brook’ and ‘Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’ one stanza 
of the well known version of the 
‘Willow Song,’ and an air sung 
in clearly enunciated Italian, 
‘Del mio Core’ from Haydn’s 
forgotten opera. Next she sang 
three Schumann songs, ‘Er, der 
herlichste von allen,’ ‘Inter- 
mezzo,’ and ‘Die Lotosblume,’ 
Brahms’ ‘Botschaft’ and ‘Erstes 
Liebeslied eines Maedchen’s’ by 
Wolf. In French Miss Martin 
sang Chimene’s” great air, 
‘Pleurez mez yeux’ from Le Cid, 
‘Le Moulin’ by Pierne, a delight- 
ful song, and De Bussy’s ex- 
quisite ‘Recuillement.’ Miss 
Martin, with a soprano voice in 
her favor, has heeded the 
prophet’s warning, ‘Be not 
slothful in business.’ She has 
worked industriously, and she 
has succeeded well. One may 


LOUISE DAVIDSON, Manager 


guess that she is operatically 
disposed; at all events, it was in 
the two arias that she sang with 
the most freedom and warmth. 
The French tongue, too, to judge 
from the Massenet air, seems 
best to favor her tone, though 
she sang the Wolf song with 


much dramatic intelligence.”— 


Boston Herald. 

“Beatrice Martin, a soprano 
from New York, sang for the 
first time in Boston yesterday. 
Her program gave to a group, 
by present day American song 
writers, the place of honor in 
the middle of the program which 
American composers seldom re- 
ceive. Miss Martin’s voice of 
pleasing quality and sufficient 
volume for all she attempted. 
One felt that she enjoyed sing- 
ing and cared for music as 
music. There is a sincerity and 
spontaneity about her singing 
that make it ingratiating.”— 
Boston Globe. 


Fisk Building, New York City 


Grace Yeager, New York soprano, re- 
cently appeared in Providence in a lead- 
As Bella- 
bruna she displayed a fine voice and 
N. BISSELL PETTIs. 
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| CHAMLEE DODGES 
| TONG’? WARRIORS 





Tenor Says Name Is Derived 
From Cholmondeley, and 
Not Cham-Lee 


Mario Chamlee is in the Tong War. 
The American tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company may any moment find 
himself in the headlines mixed up in 
the latest Chinese shootings, according 
to recent reports. 

But it seems that Mr. Chamlee has a 
Tong War of his own. The other day 


Mr. Chamlee received at his hotel the 
latest news of the feud now under way 
among the Orientals. The news, how- 
ever, he could not understand for it 
was all in Chinese. 

Some enterprising chop suey journal- 
ist sent him a marked copy of a Chinese 
newspaper, an extra containing the 
latest news about the Tong War. He 
had seen the name “Cham Lee” on the 
hotel register and naturally supposed 
that the owner would be _ interested. 
Mr. Chamlee was not only interested 
but fascinated. He began to speculate 
on the possibilities of being mistaken for 
a Chinaman and being shot at by some 
careless Oriental as a member of the 
wrong family. 

So Mr. Chamlee hastened to inform 
all and sundry, especially all Chinese in- 
volved in the Tong War, that he is 
neutral. He does not belong to either 
side and is emphatically not a partici- 
pant. He does not want to be “Bel- 
gium.” And in order to make matters 
clear he is willing for the first time 
to explain his name—how it happens 
to look as if he came from Hongkong, 
or Pekin, and how it is not so. 

Three generations ago Mr. Chamlee’s 
family came to this country from En- 
gland, eventually migrating to Los 
Angeles, where he was born. The name 
was Cholmondeley—that is the way it 
was spelled, but few Americans since 
George Washington have been able to 
pronounce it correctly. So it was 
Americanized and became “Chamlee.” 
The tenor is awaiting the declaration 
of a truce. 





Inez Barbour to Sing in Aeolian Hall 


Inez Barbour will give her annual 
New York song recital on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 14, in Aeolian Hall. Asa 
result of the fine impression Miss Bar- 


bour made at the recent Worcester fes- 
tival when J. Vernon Butler assembled 
the chorus for the first time, the de- 
mand was unanimous that Miss Barbour 
be engaged to sing in the first perform- 
ance of the Worcester Oratorio Society 
on Dec. 30. Other important engage- 
ments this month included an appear- 
ance at Buffalo, where she sang in a 
performance of Henry Hadley’s “The 
New Earth” on Dec. 1 and in Brad- 
ford, Pa., her native city, in a song 
recital at the Lyceum Theater on Dec. 3. 
On Dec. 9 Miss Barbour sang at the 
Shipley School in Bryn Mawr, Pa. She 
has been engaged to give a song reci- 
tal in Baltimore on March 11 and will 
sing with the Syracuse Symphony on 
March 7. 





Isa Kremer Auctions Christmas Seals 


Tommy Gibbons, lightweight boxer, has 
been appearing as assisting artist to Isa 
Kremer in some of her appearances in 
the Northwest. These, however, have 


been connected with the sale of Red 
Cross Christmas seals in St. Paul, and 
hot In a concert program. A ceremony 
was held in the entrance of City Hall, 
St. Paul, on Nov. 26, when the boxer 
donned his gloves and gave a brief ex- 
hibition of shadow boxing. He then 
ripped open a large reproduction of 
this year’s Christmas Seal, from which 
Miss Kremer stepped forth to open the 
‘ampaign, auctioning the first box to 
Louis W. Hill, prominent St. Paul busi- 
hess man. Mayor Nelson of St. Paul 
introduced the principals. 





Felix Weingartner Acclaimed in Scotland 


Felix Weingartner, eminent conductor, 
scored a great personal and artistic suc- 
€ss on his recent return to Glasgow 
after an absence of seventeen years ac- 
cording to reports coming to America. 
He conducted an all-Beethoven program 
with the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow 
and repeated his triumph in Edinburgh, 


and other cities this coming season. 





where he conducted at the famous Pater- 
son Concerts. His program consisted of 
the “Coriolan” Overture, the First Sym- 
phony, the “Egmont” Overture and the 
“Eroica®’ Symphony. Mr. Weingartner 
will remain in Scotland until Dec. 13, 
when he returns to Liverpool for sev- 
eral more concerts there before return- 
ing to his home in Erlenbach, Austria. 
In January and February he will con- 
duct orchestras in Spain and in March, 
he returns to London for several guest 
appearances. 


HEIFETZ ESCHEWS POLITICS 
BUT HAS MANY INTERESTS 








Music Not Enough to Fill Artist’s Life, 
Says Violinist—’Cello Playing Not 
His Forte 


Music alone is not enough to fill an 
artist’s life, in the opinion of Jascha 
Heifetz. Books, travel, people, sports, 
and many other things, except politics, 
are necessary, he says. 

“Music alone is not sufficiently en- 
grossing to fill a man’s life,” says Mr. 
Heifetz. “One must add to it all the 
other interests he can. Politics are not 
for the musician. Fortunately, I can 
speak through music to people of all 
opinions and races. I do not need to 
know their convictions, and they do not 
need to know mine. 

“When I studied at the conservatory 
in—well, it is now called Leningrad—we 
were not considered properly taught if 
we knew only our own instruments. We 
violinists, for instance, had to study 
something of the piano, the harp, and 
of course the viola. We were required 
from time to time to play in different 
sections of the orchestra for the benefit 
of our sight-reading, and we had to 
know the theory and technic of playing 
in duets, quartets and all forms of en- 
semble. 

“T do not play the ’cello. It is very 
different from the violin and very diffi- 
cult. I can play just one scale on the 
’eello—the scale of C, and sometimes I 
can ‘bluff’ on that with persons who ask 
me to try their instruments. I dash 
through it as bravely as I can and then 
quickly give the instrument back again, 
saying: ‘That’s a fine ’cello you have 
there!’ 

“But seriously, we had a remarkable 
schooling. I don’t think things are done 
so thoroughly over here. One line seems 
to be considered sufficient.” 





Cecilia Hansen Renounces Russian 
Citizenship to Become American 


Kamenskaya is the birthplace of Ce- 
cilia Hansen, violinist, it is revealed in 
her answers to various questions in her 
application for American citizenship. 


Kamenskaya is a small town in the Don 
province in southern Russia. Miss Han- 
sen stated that her parents were of 
Russian nationality and citizenship. Her 
father was born in Riga and her mother 
in Bartenstein, Germany, a small town 
in east Prussia, but since her father’s 
death her mother has been living in 
Germany and has resumed her German 
citizenship. Until September, 1921, Miss 
Hansen was a resident of Russia, and 
since that time she gave Germany as 
her usual abiding place. 





Elizabeth and William Wheeler Transfer 
Activities to Cleveland 


Back from a trip abroad which took 
her to all the musical shrines from St. 
Sulpice in Paris, where Widor plays the 
organ, to Caruso’s tomb on a hill above 
the Bay of Naples, Elizabeth Wheeler, 
wife of William Wheeler, tenor, and her- 
self a singer, is preparing to continue 
her work in the Middle West. For many 
years the Wheelers were in New York 
and have lately been living and working 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. This season they 
have gone to Cleveland, where they will 
continue their activities. 





Lima Given Music by Women Composers 


LIMA, OHIO, Dec. 6.—The Women’s 
Music Club recently gave a program of 
compositions and readings by women. 
Participants were Mrs. E. A. Siferd, 
Mrs. Vivian Hobart, Blanche Finicle, 
Winona Vinson Forrer, Aileen Scott, 
Margaret Gregg, Mrs. Melvin Light, 
Mrs. J. E. Evans, Gail Morris Dunifon 
and Leona Feltz. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Arvida Valdane, soprano, who sang 
in France during the war for the 
Y. M. C. A., will appear in New York 


WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 
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Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
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Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 
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Violinists: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 


ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 
Ale FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 


Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 
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Chicago Opera Stars Sing Brilliantly 
in More Revivals of Favorite Works 
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[Continued from page 9] 





well this year, and the beauty of her 
voice, coupled with good use and care- 
fully refined style, gave her performance 
a rare beauty. A new Mercedes was 
Gladys Swarthout, who sang excellently, 
acted with spirit and grace and gave an 
inescapable suggestion of the excellent 
things she must be able to bring to more 
important parts. Miss D’Hermanoy as 
Frasquita, Eduard Cotreuil as Zuniga, 
Douglas Stanbury as Morales, and Mr. 
Mojica and Mr. Défrére, to complete the 
second act quintet, were other singers 
in a well balanced cast. Mr. Polacco 
conducted. The ballet, headed by Serge 
Oukrainsky, danced brilliantly, the skill 
of the soloists and the general choreo- 
graphy being displayed at their high 
mark for the season. 

“The Jewess,” which seems to have 
become a staple in the répertoire of Mme. 
Raisa and Mr. Marshall, was given its 
first performance this season on Dec. 4. 
These two singers had their accustomed 
réles, and Florence Macbeth made her 
return to the company as Eudossia. 
The new tenor, Romeo Boscacci, made 
his début as Leopold. Mr. Marshall’s 
impersonation of Eleazar is one of the 
most finished and_ striking in his 
répertoire, and his singing of the rédle, 
which has always been a matter of 
brilliance and power, was a notable item 
of the week. Miss Macbeth gave a 
talented and warmly praised perform- 
ance of the lyric part, and was wel- 
comed back to the company with pleas- 
ure, 


Mr. Boscacci’s voice proved to be light 
and agreeable in quality, and his fur- 
ther appearances are awaited with in- 
terest. Virgilio Lazzari contributed his 
admirable performance as the Cardinal, 
singing with sonority and fine style. Mr. 
Beck and Mr. Nicolich were also in the 
cast. The ballet, headed by Mr. 
Oukrainsky and Miss Millar, gave 
brilliance to the third act. Pietro Cimini 
gave extraordinary vitality and force to 
the aged score. 


Stars in “Faust” 


Mr. Chaliapin’s return last night was 
of course one of the bright spots of the 
season. He had not previously sung the 
Gounod Mephistopheles here, and the 
special performance was sold out com- 
pletely. The delightful and overwhelm- 
ing sense of humor he brought to the 
part was suited to it with skill and 
amplitude of invention. He dominated 
the performance and was received with 
extraordinary enthusiasm. 

Another figure of great interest was 
the Faust of Charles Hackett, who had 
not hitherto sung the réle at the Audi- 
torium. The freshness, vibrance and 
power of his voice were valuable quali- 
ties to bring to one of the greatest of 
romantic réles. They are reliable items 
in Mr. Hackett’s list of talents, and he 
supplemented them, as he has on other 
occasions here, with imaginative char- 
acter drawing, a splendid presence and 
a fine observance of the vocal line. The 


Cavatina was well sung and well re- 
ceived. 


Mary McCormic was a third new im- 
personator of a leading rdle. Her 
Marguerite was fair to see, and was 
blessed with a beautiful and remarkably 
fresh and fluent voice, and an intriguing 
composure of bearing. She was most 
cordially received. One of the most 
brilliant performances of the evening 
was that of Gladys Swarthout, who was 
an extraordinarily fine Siebel. She sang 
with perfection, and gave the most agree- 
able, piquant and spirited characteriza- 
tion Chicagoans have seen of this rdéle 
in many years. It was a stellar perform- 
ance. Maria Claessens was a fine 
Marthe, and Mr. Défére a_ knowing 
Valentine. Gildo Morelato was the Wag- 
ner. The chorus and ballet were liked. 
Frank St. Ledger conducted in a dis- 
tinguished fashion, and fortunately had 
a swift and yet a graceful idea of an 
opera which has often dragged at the 
Auditorium. 


This afternoon’s repetition of 
“Werther” showed Mary Garden once 
more at the height of her rare powers 
as Charlotte. The definiteness with 
which she draws the young girl’s char- 
acter is one of her finest achievements. 
She was most heartily received. So was 
Helen Freund, who delighted the Satur- 
day afternoon subscribers with the vivid- 
ness and spirit of her gifts. Here is 
another child of genius who has made 
an immediate and well grounded success. 
The quality of her voice and her use 
of it permit her to qualify as one of 
the foremost of the younger members of 
the company, and her performance in 
other roles is eagerly awaited. Fernand 
Ansseau was the Werther, and Alexander 
Kipnis the Albert. Mr. Cotreuil was 
capital as the Bailiff. The performance 
moved excellently, as do all in which 
Miss Garden has a part. Mr. Polacco 
conducted. EUGENE STINSON. 





ANTONIO LORA 


PIANIST 


SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL, NOV. 21, 1924 


“He has a facile and easy style, and injects dash and spirit into 
his work.”—New York World, Nov. 22, 1924. 

“Mr. Lora played with good finger technic, ease and assurance of 
manner, and no little musical intelligence.”-—-New York Sun, Nov. 


22, 1924. 


“Mr. Lora proved to have the fleetness of fingers and ability to 
encompass technical difficulties necessary for an effective perform- 
ance.”—New York Herald, Nov. 22, 1924. 

“He is a product of New York teaching and it is evident in his 
playing that his instruction has been of the best. He approaches his 
tasks in an earnest, conscientious and musical spirit.”-—New York 


American, Nov. 22, 1924. 


“He has the disciplined strength for wide range of dynamics, 
even to utmost delicacy.”—.Vew York Times, Nov. 22, 1924. 


Available for Concerts—Recitals 


Address Management of Antonio Lora 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





EVENING BULLETIN, Nov. 24, 1924 





tone was never faulty. 
certain, probably nine or ten. 


Great Violinist Revealed at 


Hageman, guest 





Miron Poliakin, Violinist, Scores Triumph at the Academy 


Miron Poliakin, an amazing young Russian violinist, electrified his 
large audience at the Academy of Music last night, where the 
Philharmonic Society presented its second concert of the season. 
Mr. Poliakin’s violin was sheer magic throughout. 
over the difficult bravura passages in a manner that made the 
almost unplayable parts sound easy, and his smooth, beautiful 
How many times he was recalled is un- 
At least three of his bows were 
made after the lights were up and the audience normally would 
have been on its way outside for the intermission. 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER, Nov. 24, 1924 
Philharmonic 
Poliakin’s Tone and Technique Make Profound Impression 


A fine reading of the Beethoven Seventh Symphony by Richard 
conductor, and a performance of the 
kowsky violin concerto, which was little short of wonderful, by 
Miron Poliakin, a young Russian, who made his first public ap- 
pearance in this city, were the features of the second concert of 
the Philharmonic Society in the Academy of Music last night. 
soloist made a profound impression not only with 
technical equipment, which is common enough today in executant 
- musicians, but also in the intensely characteristic reading of the 
work, his beautiful tone in the second movement and a general 


Management: Supreme Concert Management, Aeolian Hall, New York 


POLIAKIN Captivates Philadelphia 


understanding of the concerto which is rarely heard. 
hand is marvelously accurate, and his playing of the cadenza was 
a superb bit of violinistic achievement. 

It was Mr. Poliakin’s first appearance in this city, but it is safe 
to say that it will not be his last. 
in this day of many great players are all too rare. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, Nov. 24, 1924 
at Philharmonic Concert, Revealed as Auer’s 


His bow leaped 


Poliakin, 


ducting of Richard Hageman, and the 
audience of Miron Poliakin, young Russian violinist. 


Young Miron Poliakin is another of those dazzling satellites of 
the great teacher, Leopold Auer. 
concerto produced an 
brilliant technic of Poliakin and the artistic value of his interpre- 
tation brought him instant recognition. 


He not only ranks with that group of distinguished young Russians 
developed by Auer, but may with further hearing be recognized 
as the logical leader of the Auer pupils. 
flawless intonation and marvelous skill 
as well as in bowing, Mr. Poliakin unites a charming manner—a 
valuable asset in a public artist. 
joyed by the large audience, always enthusiastic, but especially 
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His left 


Violinists of his type even 


Greatest Pupil 


The concert of the Philharmonic Society in the Academy of Music 
last night was distinguished by two interesting events, the con- 


introduction to a _ local 


His playing of the Tschaikowsky 
ovation fully deserved. The 


With great warmth of 
in left-hand work, 


The concert was greatly en- 





ST. LOUIS AUDIENCE 


APPLAUDS SYMPHONY 


Songs by Leader Feature of 





Popular Program With 
Soloists 
By Herbert W. Cost 


Str. Louis, Dec. 6.-—The fourth popular 
concert of the St. Louis Symphony, 


brought forward Helen Traubel, vocalist, 


as soloist, in place of Bertha Farner 


who was prevented by illness from ap- 
poune Among Miss Traubel’s best- 
iked numbers were songs by Rudolph 
Ganz, who accompanied her in the pre- 
sentation of them. Other songs were 
accompanied by Mrs. David Kriegshaber. 
Music by Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Bizet 
and Lucius Hosmer constituted the pro- 
gram, with Saint-Saéns’ “Swan” as an 
encore, in which Max Steindel played the 
’cello solo with taste. 

Students and faculty members of the 
St. Louis Grand Opera School gave ex- 
cerpts from “Gioconda” and “Aida” re- 
cently, accompanied by an _ orchestra 
under L. M. Molino, head of the school. 
An enthusiastic audience filled the Shel- 
don Memorial Auditorium. Participants 
were Minerva Thomsen-Molino, Mary 
Zoeshkey, Gertrude Ufer-Boenig, Arthur 
Benda, Joseph Hardy, Cora Hauser- 
Toberman, Louis Lieberstein and Andrea 
Pigoni. 

Feodor Chaliapin’s recital of bass 
songs in the Odéon was varied by violin 
solos by Abraham Sopkin. Max Rabino- 
witch was the accompanist. 

Those taking part in the members’ day 
recital of the Jessie L. Gaynor Choral 
Club in Webster Groves were Leone C. 
Gale, Linnette Oehler and Mrs. H. C. 
Rhodes. Leo C. Miller is conductor. 


RADIO COPYRIGHTS AGAIN 








Senator Dill Wants Action on Bill for 
Free Use of Music 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 10.—Senator C. ©. 
Dill of Washington announces he wil! 
demand immediate action on his bill t 
permit free broadcasting of copyright 
music, songs and other compositions. 
The bill, which was introduced at the 
last session, is now before the Senate 
Committee on Patents. Senator Dill 
says he will urge the committee to meet 
at once and dispose of the measure. If 
he fails in that, he will move in the 
Senate that the committee be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill, 
so that it may come up for immediate 
action on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Dill’s bill at the last session 
of Congress brought protests from the 
American Society of Authors, Composers 
and Publishers. John Philip Sousa, the 
late Victor Herbert, Irving Berlin and 
Harry Von Tilzer were among composers 
who came to Washington to assert the 
bill would practically destroy the finan- 
cial profits to which art is entitled 
Senator Dill holds that radio broadcast- 
ing is a means of popularizing and ad- 
vertising compositions, both vocal and 
instrumental. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Ethyl Hayden, soprano, will be soloist 
with the New York Mendelssohn Club 
on Dec. 16. 
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Symphony Concert in Fauré’s Memory 


Heads List of Activities in Boston 


tt 
OSTON, Dec. 8.—Owing to Serge 
Koussevitzky’s illness, which short- 


ened time for rehearsals, the scheduled 
program for the seventh pair of Boston 
symphony concerts, on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, Dec. 5 and 6, was 
materially changed. Instead of Scria- 
bin’s “Divine Poem,” the conductor 
played Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony. 
Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe” was substi- 
tuted for his “Alborada del Grasioso,” 
which was to have been given for the 
first time at these concerts. Locatelli’s 
“Funeral” Symphony was omitted. 

Mr. Koussevitzky planned the concerts 
as a tribute to the memory of Gabriel 
Fauré. Fauré’s Overture to “Penelope” 
and his Elégie for ’cello and orchestra, 
were read _ reverently. Jean Bedetti 
played the Elégie with warm tone and 
of feeling. Ravel’s orchestral 
fragments (first series), from “Daphnis 


" ct Chloe,” were played with the delicacy, 
+ sensitiveness and dramatic feeling which 


Mr. Koussevitzky brings to a favorite 
The symphony was given a 
reading of epic significance, conceived 
along lines of dignified grandeur and 


» heroic impressiveness. 


New Series Begun 
The Boston Symphony gave the first of 


» a series of five Monday evening concerts 
son Dec. 1. 


Owing to Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
illness, Richard Burgin conducted, at 
short notice, a revised program consist- 
ing of Weber’s Overture to “Oberon,” 


| De Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” Honegger’s 


“Pacific 231,” and Beethoven’s Fifth 


» Symphony. Mr. Burgin conducted with 
» authority and with noteworthy poise and 
S assurance. Dusolina Gianinni, soprano, 


sang “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
from “Oberon.” Her reading was dra- 
matic and sensitively attuned to the sig- 
nificance of music and text. 


People’s Symphony Plays 
The fifth concert of the People’s Sym- 


|phony in St. James Theater, on Sunday 


afternoon, Nov. 30, was conducted by 
Emil Mollenhauer. Spohr’s Overture to 


*SONG VOLUMES 
Brahms. Forty Songs. 
Franz. Fifty Songs. 
Grieg. Fifty Songs. 


Handel. Songs and Airs. and Bound with Surpassing Excellence Nations. __ 
2 vols Songs by Thirty Ameri- 

pe SPECIAL FEATURES ge . 

Liszt. Thirty Songs Each volume is compiled and edited by an authority on the subject, and contains a val- P goalie om the operas. 

ae Fifty So ' uable, critical and biographical essay, a bibliography, and the best obtainable portrait Pg a ae 
ubert. Fifty Songs. of the composer represented. . The song collections give both the original text and an for high and low volce. 


Schumann. Fifty Songs. 
Strauss. Forty Songs. . 
Tchaikovsky. Forty Songs 
Wagner. Lyrics. 3 vols. 
Wolf. Fifty Songs. 


Early Italian Songs and 
Airs. 2 vols. 


Fifty Mastersongs. 
Fifty Shakspere Songs. 
Modern French Songs. 
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“Jessonda,” Massenet’s Suite, drawn 
from “Esclarmonde,” and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 6, comprised the 
program. These works were played with 
much beauty of tone. The soloist was 
Fela Rybier, Polish pianist, who played 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor 
with fine technic and comprehensive 
grasp. 
Roland Hayes in Recital 


For the second time this season Ro- 
land Hayes filled Symphony Hall to ca- 
pacity on Nov. 30. Tenor songs by Bach, 
Beethoven, Handel, Brahms, Wolf, 
Schiénberg, Roger Quilter and Rachman- 
inoff, as well as Negro spirituals, were 
on his program. Mr. Hayes sang these 
with his characteristic finesse and mu- 
sicianly feeling. William Lawrence 
played notable accompaniments. 


Beatrice Martin Sings 


Beatrice Martin, soprano, at her con- 
cert in Jordan Hall, Dec. 1, gave a well- 
chosen program of music by old English 
composers and German, American and 
French writers. Miss Martin revealed 
a well-trained voice of lyric beauty and 
agreeable quality throughout its range. 
Ralph Angell’s accompaniments were 
good. 


Paul Cherkassky Heard 


Paul Cherkassky, violinist with the 
Boston Symphony, gave a recital in Jor- 
dan Hall, on Dec. 2. He played pieces 
by Corelli, Mozart-Kreisler, Debussy, 
Saint-Saéns and Sibelius, and a new 
sonata by Toivo Kuula. Mr. Cherkassky 
distinguished himself by the warmth and 
beauty of his tone, by his fine bowing and 


by his general technical equipment. 
In Arthur Fiedler he had an able ac- 
companist. 


Harvard Men in Concert 


The Pierian Sodality, the Harvard 
University Orchestra, gave its annual 
concert in the Copley Theater, on Dec. 3. 
George Brown, ’25, conductor, arranged 
a program which included familiar com- 
positions and new dances of a modern 





turn, “Two Sentimental Tangos,” by 
Virgil Thompson, ’22. Mr. Thompson 
has developed these tangos with charm- 
ing rhythmic effects and has given them 
fine melodic and harmonic treatment. 
The musicians played exceedingly well. 
Morris L. Brown, baritone, sang a Verdi 
aria and a trio of short songs with suc- 
cess. Clair T. Leonard, ’23, accompanied. 


Louise Homer Gives Benefit 


Louise Homer, contralto, sang in Sym- 
phony Hall, on Dec. 3, at a benefit for the 
Farmington Nurses of the Community 
Health Association. Among her songs 
were arias from “Xerxes,” “Werther” 
and “Paul et Virginie” and a group by 
Sidney Homer. Mme. Homer renewed 
once more the favorable impressions 
which her singing had always made. 
Ruth Emerson played the accompani- 
ments. 


Anna Pavlowa Dances 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
gave seven performances in the Boston 
Opera House last week. “Don Quixote,” 
“Amarilla,” “Autumn Leaves,” the 
“Magic Flute,” “Snowflakes,” “Chopin- 
iana,” “Oriental Impressions,” the 
“Sleeping Beauty” and “Fairy Doll” 
comprised the répertoire, together with 
divertissements. Mme. Pavlowa’s per- 
formances were more splendid than ever. 
The capable company that surrounded 
her included such as Hilda Butsova, 
Alexander Volinine, M. Oliveroff and 
Laurent Novikoff. Mme. Pavlowa domi- 
nated the performances with her fine 
spirit, her superlative technic and mim- 
ing skill. 


Recital by Winifred Byrd 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, played in Jor- 
dan Hall, on Dec. 4, compositions by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Scria- 
bin, Debussy, Goossens, Wagner-Hutche- 
son and Liszt. Miss Byrd has a sub- 
stantial technic and plays with an ap- 
preciation of tone color. 


Martino’s Orchestra Plays 


The Eighteenth Century Orchestra, 
under Raffaele Martino, gave one of its 
eandle-light concerts in Jordan Hall, on 
Dec. 3. The program was conducted with 
zest and with unfailing sympathy for its 
charming character. Mr. Di Lascia, 
flautist, played with suavity of tone a 
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Sonata in E by Saggione. Doris Emer- 
son sang arias by Mozart, Purcell and 
Handel ir a soprano of rich and fiexible 
quality. Rodolfo Fornari, baritone, gave 
good-humored point to airs from Ga- 
luppi’s opera, “Il Filosofo di Campagna.” 


Paul Whiteman Is Visitor 


In Symphony Hall, the following even- 
ing, Paul Whiteman and his orchestra 
gave “an entertainment in American mu- 
sic.” The clever orchestral arrange- 
ments, as played by highly skilled per- 
formers, were a never-failing source of 
delight to connoisseurs and the lay pub- 
lic. George Gershwin was the soloist in 
his “Rhapsody in Blue.” Owing to the 
unfilled demand for seats, a return con- 
cert was announced. 


Gitta Gradova A pplauded 


A piano recital of distinction was given 
by Gitta Gradova on Dec. 6, in Jordan 
Hall. The program consisted of Bach’s 
“Italian” Concerto, pieces by Scriabin, 
Moussorgsky, Chopin, Albeniz and Liszt. 
Revealing excellent technic and a varied 
tone, Miss Gradova also distinguished 
herself as an interpreter of absorbing in- 
terest. A happy audience asked for 
many encores. HENRY LEVINE. 





Rubinstein Club in Choral Concert 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, gave its 
first private choral concert of the 
thirty-eighth season in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of Dec. 2. The stage was lavish- 
ly decorated with palms, ferns and 
poinsettias, an impressive background 
for a chorus of one hundred and fifty 


voices singing Schubert’s “The A\l- 
mighty,” Rossini’s “Tryolienne,” and 
many other songs of like calibre. The 


assisting artist of the evening was Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, who gave groups of 
French, Irish and English ballads. 


McCormack to Give Benefit Concert 


John McCormack, who returned this 
week from a tour of the Middle West, 
will give a concert at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Sunday night, Dec. 14, 
for the benefit of the McMahon Me- 


morial Temporary Shelter. The list of 
patrons is headed by His Eminence, 
Cardinal Hayes. Mrs. Nicholas F. 


Brady has charge of the arrangements. 
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among whom Mr. de Gogorza, in spite 
of his universality of style, may best be 
classed. 

The accompaniments which Helen 
Winslow supplied were altogether worthy 
of the high art of the singer. The au- 
dience was one which included many con- 
noisseurs of singing and it applauded 
with discriminating fervor. O. T. 


Edmond Vichnin, Pianist 


Edmond Vichnin, pianist, appeared in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 3, with a program that was in- 
teresting and unhackneyed. Beginning 
with “Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum” 
Mr. Vichnin played an “Idyll” by Medt- 
ner and Glazounoff’s Theme and Varia- 
tions. This last is seldom played and a 
hearing of it accounts for that fact, for 
while there is technical interest, the 
theme is an unimportant one. In _ the 
great Fantasie of Schumann, Mr.. Vich- 
nin seemed a trifle beyond his depth, al- 
though the section labelled “In modo 
d’una leggenda” was beautifully played. 
This, possibly Schumann’s most inspired 
work for the piano, offers tremendous 
mental as well as physical difficulties to 
be overcome, and to retain successfully 
its philosophical mood throughout thirty- 
nine pages is an_ achievement indeed. 
Fannie Dillon’s “Birds at Dawn” was 
deftly played as was a “Danse d’Olaf” 
by Pick-Mangiagalli. The Liszt Concert 

tudy in F Minor called “Leggiereza,” 
and the Tarantella from “Venezia e 
Napoli” brought the printed list to a 
brilliant close. Mr. Vichnin is an in- 
telligent musicianly pianist, who should 
be heard more often. W. S. 


Lamond Heard Again 


Frederick Lamond’s second recital of 
the season, given in Aeolian Hall the 
evening of Dec. 3, was a further ex- 
position of the solid attainments of this 
artist, and of characteristics noted in 
appearances in other seasons. This time, 
his specialty, Beethoven, was _ repre- 
sented only by the E Minor Sonata, Opus 
90, which he played with his accustomed 
grasp of that master’s music. In 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, there 
was more of studied clarity than of 
caress of warmth. It was playing ad- 
mirably chiefly on the practical, tech- 
nical side. 

Scriabin’s early and Chopinesque 
Sonata-Fantasie in C Sharp Minor was 
projected with structural perspicuity, 
and with an interesting and effective 
emphasis on its rather individual bass 
figuration. The pianist’s Chopin group 
was not what the late James Gibbons 
Huneker would have termed as “the 
greater Chopin,” but it was well 
adapted to the pianist’s style. He had 
the power for the A Flat Polonaise and 
the crisp articulation for the G Flat 
Waltz, the latter being repeated. An- 
other number which was played twice 
was the. pianist’s own Capriccio. 
Throughout intelligence, clearness and 
vigor were cardinal attributes of Mr. 
Lamond’s playing, frequently to the ex- 
clusion of equally desirable qualities of 
a poetical and emotional nature. 


Marjorie Meyer Returns 


The song recital which Marjorie 
Meyer gave in Town Hall the evening of 
Dec. 3, assembled an audience of sizable 
proportions and one which applauded 
very heartily. To the applause was 
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added the tribute of flowers in profusion. 
The young artist has appeared in New 
York before, and on this occasion pre- 
sented a program both interesting and of 
intrinsic musical value. She placed one 
English group at the beginning and an- 
other at the end, the first including an 
old air by Thomas Smart and modern 
songs by Bantok and Bliss, and the 
other, two airs of Revolutionary days, 
“He Stole My Heart Away” and “The 
Bee,” harmonized by Samuel Endicott, a 
manuscript song by Evelyn Merrimon, 
and numbers by Deems Taylor, Wintter 
Watts and Rhea Silberta. Between, 
were a French group and a German 
group, the latter contrasting a setting 
by Schénberg of a lyric from “Das 
Knaben Wunderhorn” with Mahler’s 
treatment of another poem from the same 
work. 

Miss .Meyer sang with a fresh, free 
voice, light in quality of no wide range 
of expressiveness. It was singing of 
taste and evident grounding in essen- 
tials, but over-methodical in details— 
such, for instance, as the absolute regu- 
larity of phrasing at the end of each of 
the verse lines of Smart’s “Forsaken 
Maid.” More of dramatic emphasis was 
required for some of her Lieder than 
she succeeded in imparting to them, but 
she contrived to give them all a musical 
quality. B. B. 


Mischa-Léon’s Second Recital 


Mischa-Léon, tenor, who made his 
American recital début in Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 31, reappeared in the same au- 
ditorium on the evening of Dec. 4. As 
at his first recital, Mr. Mischa-Léon’s 
program was made up for the most part 
of entirely unfamiliar songs all of which 
he sang with great dramatic intensity 
and clever differentiation of style, in 
French, Basque, English, German and 
Norwegian. 

In a recital of the type of that of Mr. 
Mischa-Léon it is difficult to pick separ- 
ate numbers as being outstanding, on ac- 
count of their diversity. The artist has 
a fine voice of high tessitura and ample 
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volume. He frequently sacrifices beaut, 
of tone to the dramatic exigency with 
the desired result, as his audience, an un- 
usually large one, was greatly interested 
throughout the evening and evinced its 
appreciation by prolonged applause and 
by recalling the artist for numerous en- 
cores. Walter Golde was the accom- 
panist. J. D. 


Eugene Frey Introduced 


Eugene Frey, baritone, made his 
first recital appearance in the Town Hal! 
on the evening of Dec. 4, accompanied 
by A. Russ Patterson. Mr. Frey’s pro- 
gram, especially in its early “ was 
of well-known numbers’ by ande], 
Gluck, Massenet, but as it progressed, 
the pieces were less well known and the 
final group in English was comparatively 
unfamiliar. 

Mr. Frey’s voice is one of good range 
and excellent quality. It is well placed 
and is capable of a variety of color. As 
yet, however, he does not seem to have 
realized its full capabilities and too much 
of his program was sung in a sombre 
manner. Gluck’s “O, del Mio Dolce 
Ardor” though written in the minor 
mode is by no means a doleful song. In 
his second group, “La Maison Grise” 
from Messager’s “Fortunio” was espe- 
cially well sung and was re-demanded. 
The audience would also have been glad 
of a repetition of the “Chanson de la 
Touraine” from Massenet’s “Panurge.” 
German songs by Brahms, Hermann and 
Strauss were effective and the final 
group by Howard, Bliss, Stanford and 
Dunhill received much applause. | 

Mr. Frey seems a promising singer. 
He has an original style which, while not 
timid, is naive and natural. This lent 
color to the “Fortunio” aria but de- 
tracted somewhat from the “Roi de 
Lahore” which closed the group. How- 
ever, with such an excellent founda- 
tion, there seems every reason to expect 
that Mr. Frey will become an accom- 


lished and popular recital artist. 
. J. A. H. 





[Continued on page 29] 
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~ Sylvia Lent Hailed in Chicago Debut 
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YLVIA LENT, violinist, fully sus- 
tained her reputation as one of the 
most talented of the younger American 
artists in her first appearance with the 
Chicago Symphony, under the baton of 
Frederick Stock, on Nov. 28 and 29. Miss 
Lent played Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor 
and received an ovation from the large 


audiences and instant recognition from 
the critics for her excellent intonation, 
firm tone and individual interpretative 
gifts. 

Miss Lent has already been heard this 
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Sylvia Lent, American Violinist 


season as soloist with the New York 
State Symphony under Josef Stransky, 
and has also appeared in recital in many 
cities. Following her appearance in 
Chicago, she left immediately for a tour 
of cities in Wisconsin, playing in Mil- 
waukee, Fond du Lac, Neenah, Green 
Bay, Marshfield and Beaver Dam. 
Among other engagements this month 
will be a joint recital with Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, in Willimantic, Conn. 

Miss Lent is a native American, and 
makes her home in Passaic, N. J. Like 
many of the prominent violinists of the 
day, she is a pupil of Leopold Auer. 





TWILIGHT MUSIC APPLAUDED 


San Antonio Hears Concert by De 


Reszké Singers and Mildred 
Dilling 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Dec. 6.—The De 
Reszké Singers, Hardesty Johnson and 
Floyd Townsley, tenors; Erwin Mutch, 
baritone, and Sigurd Nelson, bass, ap- 
peared in a twilight concert with Mildred 


Dilling, harpist, recently in the Majestic 
Theater under the local management of 
Pauline J. Rex. The singers exhibited 
great skill, beautiful tone and finished 
art, and the audience was highly ap- 
preciative. English madrigals, Negro 
spirituals and numbers by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Cyril Scott and Elgar 
made up the program.  Burlesques on 
nursery rhymes were also well received. 
Miss Dilling chose works by Bach, 
Pierné, Zabel, Debussy and others, which 
she played with skill and poetic insight. 

Music had a place in daily programs 
of the Texas Teachers’ Association con- 
vention. Mrs. Eli Hertzberg was chair- 
man of a concert in the St. Anthony 
Hotei ballroom in honor of visiting dele- 
gates. Numbers were given by the 
Chaminade Choral Society, David 
Griffin, conductor, and Mrs. G. P. Gill, 
accompanist, and the Mozart Choral So- 
ciety, conducted by David Ormesher, 
with Walter Dunham as accompanist. 
Other participants were Clara Duggan 
Madison, Evelyn Elkins, Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, Mary Stuart Edwards, Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Jane Alden, Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, Celia Travino, Miss Prince, 
Mrs. Fred Jones, Russell Hughes and 
Catherine Clarke. Songs by the San 
Antonio composer, Oscar J. Fox, were 
sung by Eric Harker. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
Cecil Arden and Frederick Gunster Sing 
at Florida Centennial 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 6- 
Arden, soprano, and Frederick Gunster, 
tenor, were guest artists at one of the 
programs given in connection with the 


centennial celebration of the Florida 
State College for Women. Soloists tak- 
ing part in the faculty concert were 


Cecil 


Etta Robertson and Augusta Hardin, 
sopranos; Miriam Little, ’cellist; Gladys 
| Comforter, pianist, and Bernice Winches- 
ter, violinist. 
the college played at the 
Pageant. 


A string orchestra from 
historical 


ROCHESTER HEARS PIANIST 


Tina Lerner Plays—Raymond Wilson 
and Gerald Kunz in Recital 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Tina Ler- 
ner, pianist, recently gave a recital be- 
fore a cordial audience in the Women’s 
City Club, where she created an atmos- 
phere of poetry and charm that fasci- 
nated her hearers. Unusual power and 
brilliance were displayed in her pro- 
gram, which began with Schumann’s F 
Sharp Minor Sonata, and closed with 
Pabst’s paraphrase on Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugen Oniegin.” 

Raymond Wilson, pianist, and Gerald 
Kunz, violinist, both of the Eastman 
School of Music faculty, were heard in 
Kiibourn Hall in one of the chamber 
music concert series. The program in- 
cluded a number of novelties. 


Cesar Searchinger, writer and 


turer, gave an interesting talk on “Mu- 
sical Conditions in Europe” before 
members of the Tuesday Musicale in 
Kilbourn Hall. Many Eastman School 
students attended. MARY ERTZ WILL. 


URGES STUDY OF SPEECH 





Colorado Teachers Hear Address on 


Vocal Culture 


DENVER, COLO., Dec. 6.—“The funda- 
mental principles of training for both 
speech and singing should be based on 
the only right standard—that of music,” 
said Mrs. Adam Weber in an address 


given to the vocal forum of the Colorado 
State Teachers’ Association. “Study of 
the speaking voice has been largely neg- 
lected in America. Hopeful signs of 
progress are seen, especially in the at- 
tention given to singing in_ public 
schools, but more work is needed to make 
the United States a nation of lovely 
voices. 

“Men and women of letters and cul- 
ture are beginning to realize that there 
is great advantage in possessing a well- 
modulated and cultivated speaking voice, 
even though the possessor may not wish 
to sing. But confusion seems to exist 
in regard to a ‘tone standard’ in speech, 
or the relation of vocal music to the 
speaking voice. 

“In each person, the singing voice and 
the ne voice are one; and if we 
would add power to our personality, we 
must endeavor to demonstrate the scien- 
tific application to speech of the princi- 
ples of singing. The art of speech has 
not kept pace with other arts in our 
educational system, although it is im- 
proving in some localities. There is a 
crying need for a system of vocal art 
study, in speaking and reading, in public 
schools. Every child, as well as every 
public speaker, should learn the mechan- 
ism of the voice, how to control the 
breath and how to place the tone. Breath 
control is the foundation of all artistic 
tone production. ‘Voice culture’ really 
consists of educating the mind to make 
proper use of the voice. 

“We speak hundreds of times where 
we sing once; and if we use the voice 
correctly in speaking, we are uncon- 
sciously helping the art of singing. If 
we sing correctly, we can apply the same 
principles of tone quality to speech. If 
we do the one thing differently from the 
other, we hamper our progress. Many 
people do not realize how much success 
or failure in life depends upon the use 
we make of our vocal instruments. 
Nearly always the quality of the voice 
and the manner of speaking indicates 
the character speaking. A voice itself 
seems a personality. 

“Any normally intelligent person may 
become the possessor of a good speaking 
voice by establishing in thought an ideal 
singing quality of tone on vowels and 
applying it to speech. Great ideals and 
good thoughts are the motive force of 
the world. These are given out by the 
written and spoken word, and the latter 


lec- is often more powerful than the former.” 


Los Angeles Clubs Pay 
Tribute to L. E. Behymer 
in Triple Celebration 
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Behymer, Veteran Pacific Coast 
Impresario 
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Los ANGELES, Dec. 6.—A recent event 
of unusual importance to local musicians 
and music-lovers was the triple celebra- 
tion at the Gamut Club in honor of L. E. 
Behymer’s return from a European visit, 
his thirty-fifth anniversary as manager 
of musical attractions in the West and, 
incidentally, his birthday. 

More than 200 members and guests 
were seated at the banquet tables, in- 
cluding representatives from various 
clubs. Among these were Mrs. Joseph 
Zuckerman, president of the Bay Cities 
Musical Association, and seventeen mem- 
bers; Mrs. W. E. Mabee of the Wa Wan, 
Mrs. J. Spencer Kelly of the Matinée 
Musicale, Mrs. Laird J. Stabler of the 
Lyric Club, Carlotta Comer Wagner of 
the Dominant, W. E. Monser and John 
Wilferth of the Oratorio, and Henry 
Schoenfeld of the Women’s Orchestra. 

Following the official greeting, Charles 
C. Draa presented Mr. Behymer with a 
beautifully bound and tooled book with a 
gold name plate from the Saturday Club 
of Sacremento containing nearly 200 
letters of congratulation and commenda- 
tion from many of the famous artists 
whose California tour he has directed, 
managers in the East and Europe and 
many personal friends. A short musical 
program was given after the banquet. 


Wanda Landowska, harpsichord player 
and pianist, will appear at the Biltmore 
Musicales in New York on Dec. 19. On 
Dec. 26, 27 and 29, she will appear with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Phila- 
delphia. 








| In a fine program of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, etc., gives evidence of his Artistry and 
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growing Popularity 


and elegance of style, and there 


in his playing.”’ 


Simonds presented 


s deeply introspective quality 
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| “It was an admirable program 
| 


interest centering in the Beethoven Sonata, the Kreisleriana of ; ; : 
Schumann and the composition of Mr. Simonds with the modest Vew Haven Register: 
title ‘Bobolinks.’ “Bruce Simonds, 


‘The public performance of Beethoven’s great sonata in E major 
A famous 


marks an epoch in the music history of New Haven. 
tech- 


commentator calls it ‘a document of pure masterdom of 
nique, intellect and _ soul.’ 

“‘All these are qualities absolutely essential to a perfect inter- 
pretation, and each developed in a superlative degree. Evidence 
of careful analytical study dominated the interpretation given 
by Mr. Simonds. A grasp of values and keen appreciation of 
themes, elaboration and color, supplemented by hands that 
seemed superhuman. The utmost art of art in elimination of all 
sense of difficulty in the playing of this towering composition. 
‘“‘At the conclusion of the sonata, Mr. Simonds was many times 
recalled. 

‘* *Bobolinks’ 
It is brilliant, abounding in crisp staccato chords and arpeggios, 
with a second movement containing a charming melody made 
impressive by a sustained legato. The piece will appeal strongly 
to the music-cognoscenti. 
‘Brahms’ Intermezzo No. 6, 
gram brilliantly. At the close there was a demonstration, 
Mr, Simonds added an encore. 

‘‘Mr. Simonds has a superlative technic, a subtle mastery of tone 


and Rhapsodie No. 4 closed the pro- 
and 


revealed Mr. Simonds in the light of a composer.’ 


always popular with local concert audiences, 
reached the highest spot in his career last night when he played 
Beethoven’s E-major Sonata Opus 109, before a large audience 
in Sprague Hall. 


“There were other interesting things on the program; in fact, it 
ranged chronologically, from Bach to Bruce Simonds. 3ut at 
no time did the pianist rise to the level reached in the expres- 
sive passages of the eloquent sonata. 


“Without attempting to analyze his interpretation from a tech- 
nical standpoint, it can be recorded that Mr. Simonds read into 
his playing everything the great master had in mind when he 
composed this immortal musical document. He had fire, grace, 
passion and humor, with an undercurrent of tenderness that 
bespoke long years of careful study as well as loving apprecia- 
tion of Beethoven. 


“Perhaps the next more 
that which introduced Mr. 
links,’ an airy little thing, 


interesting part of the program was 
Simonds’ own composition, ‘‘Bobo- 
of moment only as it gives oppor- 


tunity to the composer’s dexterous fingers. It carries a pic- 
turesque little melody, punctuated at intervals by staccato 
figurations in relief, which combine to leave a pleasant im- 


Simonds was forced to repeat 


upon the hearer. Mr. 
audience was satisfied.’’ 


pression 
before last night’s 


‘Bobolinks’ 


For available dates address 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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NEW YORK 


RUTH BRETTON DELIGHTS 


The occasion was doubtless the prelude to many appear- 
ances in New York. First of all, Miss Breton draws a 
firm, rich tone from her violin. Her bowing is free and 
elastic, her left hand technic is highly developed. Never 
was her playing careless or slovenly. It had poise and 
musical understanding. (Pitts Sanborn, Telegram and 
Mail.) 


Her genuine talent, her feeling and sincerity, the modest 
and charming dignity of her bearing and address, make her 
a welcome apparition on the concert stage. (Lawrence 
Gilman, Herald-Tribune.) 





She has evidently a sensitively musical and emotional 
nature. Her tone is rich, brilliant and personal in quality. 
Miss Breton was eloquent without pretense or exaggeration. 
She revealed an ingratiating personality and the instincts 
of the virtuoso. (Olin Downes, Times.) 


This simple and spontaneous recital proved to be among 
the most arresting and persuasive in several years of first 
appearances. (Alison Smith, World.) 


Her performances were marked by manifestations of that 
indefinable but well-known possession called temperament, 
while her treatment of rhythm and the melodic line dis- 
closed musical instinct as well as good schooling. (W. J. 
Henderson, Sun.) 

The event was significant, for rarely does a “first time’”’ 
in musical affairs make so definitely favorable an impres- 
sion in an artistic way. (Grena Bennett, American.) 














CHEO - 
UNKNOWN WAIST A 

Wednesday evening a young and hitherto unknown violinist took us all She has a fine characterful ton@ny color 
by storm. Her name is Ruth Breton, and I am safe in predicting that she splendid sense of musical values Meal gift 


will not long remain unknown in America, for she is a tremendously gifted suasively. (Glenn Dillard Gunn. B&ramin, 
creature. Her career is obviously assured. (Herman Devries, American.) She displayed a fine technical @P0t, a to 
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N@N VIOLINIST TOOK US ALL BY STORM. HER NAME IS 


RETON F 


Herman Devries in the CHICAGO AMERICAN, Novy. 28, 1924 














BOSTON 


FRESH DELIGHTS 


A new violinist of genuine importance has made an ap- 
pearance. Her name is Ruth Breton. The exuberance and 
spontaneity of her playing, the assurance and confidence 
of her manner, are all of a piece—they are herself. (A. H. 
M., Transcript.) 


She gave a recital not long ago in New York when the 
critics spoke of her in a manner to awaken lively anticipa- 
tion in this town. No violinist of her sex and age has made 
here so delightful an impression for many years. (Philip 
Hale, Herald.) 


Her virtuosity stirred the enthusiasm of the audience to 
a pitch unusual at such occasions. (P. R., Globe.) 


She is a violinist of unmistakable abilities. A warm, full 
tone, an ardent musical nature and a substantial technique 
are the immediate impressions made by Miss Breton’s play- 
ing; and to these indispensable qualities are added a rare ° 
comeliness and grace of bearing. (Warren Storey Smith, 
Post.) 


It is seldom that so gifted a newcomer appears in our 
concert rooms. (S. M., Christian Science Monitor.) 











LOUISVILLE 





HO 


‘N VWAIST A HIT 

tong@@ny colors, a facile technic and a musical taste in interpretation. She has a pleasing stage presence and ar- 
lues eal gift to set them forth per-  tistic accomplishments of decided worth. (Maurice Rosenfeld, News.) 
inn, EL caminer. ) She brought a tone of lovely quality from the violin and had variety of 


] 


cal @nt, a tone of many shades and shading and rhythmic elasticity. (Karleton Hackett, Evening Post.) 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 13, 1924 


FEWER IMMATURE RECITALISTS 

LUTTERED as New York is with its excess of 

concerts and recitals, one change for the better 
has been noted. Though there has been no falling off 
in the number of musical events, mounting as high 
as twelve in a day, fewer immature and half-pre- 
pared recitalists of the purely student type are 
presenting themselves for public approval than was 
true a few seasons ago. This change has come 
about gradually, almost imperceptibly. It is only 
necessary, however, to compare the lists of artists 
who have already appeared or are booked for New 
York engagements this season, with similar lists 
of about 1920 and 1921, to note the larger proponder- 
ance now of names of recitalists who have gained 
a measure of recognition in their respective spheres. 

There was a time when it seemed that every stu- 
dent completing a course of study in New York felt 
constrained to give a New York recital before re- 
turning to the bosom of her family or her circle of 
friends. Relatively few of these ever actually em- 
barked upon concert careers. If the history of each 
could be traced, it could be shown that many of 
them became teachers or were led to the altar with 
a promptness which served to show that they were 
by no means wholely consecrated to the recital art. 
It was considered “the thing” to give a New York 
recital, so each young débutante went down in her 
pocket—or her father’s or her uncle’s—to hire a 
manager and a hall. 

There was not a little in this parade of nonentities 
that was deplorable. Recital-giving was placed in 
an utterly false position. Even with respect to 
the managers, it can be questioned if the fees they 
obtained through arranging concerts compensated 
for the loss of prestige which all this association of 
their names with musical nobodies involved. New 
York was literally flooded with paper, and the united 
action which finally was taken to curb the pass evil 
was to a certain extent a reaction against the policy 
of furthering too many débuts. 





Doubtless the more restricted use of the pass, in 
its turn, has tended to make this type of recital 
less frequent. Only through the most liberal use 
of paper could audiences be brought together for 
utterly unknown concert-givers. If there is no pros- 
pect of an audience, why give arecital? This factor, 
and that of the changed character of reviews in the 
daily press, doubtless have served as deterrents for 
those who make public appearances purely for self- 
glorification. Lucky the débutante to whom the 
newspapers accord more than a few non-committal 
lines today. There is always a place for a newcomer 
of exceptional talent, but the recital field offers little 
in return for the necessary outlay, unless the 
recitalist proffers something the public really desires 
to hear. Which is altogether as it should be. 





SENSIBLE COOPERATION 
HE interesting announcement made by Presi- 
dent John T. Adams of the Wolfsohn Bureau in 
this issue is the practical fulfillment of sound eco- 
nomics in managerial practice. 

The resources of this bureau are being combined 
for the purpose of giving an attractive concert 
course in five leading cities. By judicious booking, 
distinguished artists will make the circuit of the 
five cities at a minimum of expense. This elimination 
of lost motion means that the public will be enabled 
to hear some of our best soloists at a relatively low 
admission cost. It is safe to predict that this policy 
will create many more music-lovers. Every giver 
of concerts will therefore profit by the common- 
sense innovation of the Wolfsohn Bureau. 

When MUSICAL AMERICA organized the New York 
booking managers and the local impresarios several 
years ago this publication defined its policy clearly. 
We asked for a concentration of resources and 
elimination of waste. We urged the booking of 
artists in blocs of cities so that the various com- 
munities could be better served. 

The Wolfsohn Bureau project is a realization of 
these principles, consequently MUSICAL AMERICA will 
give whole-hearted support to such a worthy enter- 
prise for the betterment of conditions in the concert- 
giving field which obviously points the way to a 
method of opening, extending and developing new 
musical territory in music-hungry America. 





THE PASSING OF SCHARWENKA 


ITH the passing of Xaver Scharwenka there 

is removed one of those revered figures that 
linked our present disturbed stage of development 
with a period commonly regarded, in retrospect, as 
an age of security and settlement. 

It was in the glittering atmosphere of courts, of 
aristocratic art patronage, of fine manners and 
elegant deportment that Scharwenka early found his 
niche as a pianist, composer and teacher. To think 
of him is to recall stories of mirrored salons illu- 
minated by candle light, of gallant gentlemen wear- 
ing many a decoration and lovely ladies whose 
persons were freighted with priceless jewels. As 
pianist to the Emperor of Austria and as a favorite 
of the King of Prussia, Scharwenka easily fitted 
into such brilliant company. His own magnetism, 
his nimble wit and unassumed modesty made him 
the type of man whose presence is always desired 
and whose absence is a cause for regret. 

As a composer, Scharwenka has not left a particu- 
larly vivid impression. He was not a pioneer, he 
conducted no revealing explorations; but he did 
utilize the material at hand with a technical facility 
that, for a time, kept his music prominently before 
the public. The “Polish” Dance, which in later years 
he referred to as his “Foolish” Dance, was once 
as continuously beaten out of pianos by eager stu- 
dents and amateurs as Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor has been since. Practically no one 
plays the “Polish” Dance today, though it remains 
as delightful and merry a tune as ever it was. 
Nor do many musicians in this year of grace stop 
to remember, in the rush and press of more exciting 
things, that Scharwenka was the composer of an 
opera, “Mataswintha,” and of symphonic and 
chamber music and songs. 

In his playing and teaching, Scharwenka logically, 
almost inevitably, held a place of honor among 
pianists of the “old school,’ the school in which 
laxity of purpose or carelessness of execution was 
taboo. There was no place in his classes for the 
idler, or for the pupil who might hope to find a short 
cut to brilliance or interpretative authority. Classic 
ideals were held inviolate, the temples in which the 
gods dwelt were sacred places. Scharwenka’s state- 
ment that he had never heard jazz was an epitome 
of his creed. 
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Prelate Entertains Metropolitan Artist 


A close friendship has existed for many years be- 
tween the family of Jeanne Gordon, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, and Monseigneur Brady of Ontario, and it 
was when Miss Gordon visited her native Canada re- 
cently, and was entertained by the distinguished prelate, 
that the photograph herewith shown was taken. Miss 
Gordon’s forefathers were among first settlers of On- 
tario. Her great-great-grandfather, John Gordon, a 
Highlander, moved to Canada early in his life and set- 
tled in Little York, now Toronto. Her great-grand- 
father, Michel Gordon, fought in the Empire wars. He 
married a niece of General Montgomery. Miss Gordon’s 
grandfather on her mother’s side was Lord Wallace, 
who drove the Indians out of lower Ontario and was one 
of the founders of Wallaceburg, where the singer was 
born. Her father was a member of the House of Com- 
mons for eighteen years, 


Destinn—“In the Shadow of the Rose” is the title of 
a novel written by Emmy Destinn. Scenes in this book 
are based on happenings in Bohemia. 


McCormack—Philanthropic enterprises always ap- 
peal strongly to John McCormack, and when, in the 
course of a recent visit to Indianapolis, he read that the 
Herald Tribune radio fund for the blind in New York 
had mounted to $9,611,38, he sent a telegram increasing 
the total of $10,000. “I’m terribly interested” was his 
comment. 


Schnitzer—Gowns designed to express, in pattern and 
color, moods revealed in the piano music she plays, are 
part of Germaine Schnitzer’s plan for recitals embody- 
ing compositions by Weber, Schubert, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin and Liszt. Thus a dove gray may be 
used for Chopin’s works, a black for Schumann and a 
flame color for Liszt. . 


Méré—“What is the way to win success in the musi- 
cal world?” says Yolando Méré, pianist, repeating a 
question asked her. ‘‘Whatever you do, keep faith with 
your audience. Every good effort counts; practice, 
study, personal behavior and so forth; but no one ever 
made any permanent success who did not keep faith 
with his audience. This means that one must always 
play as well as it is in one to do.” 


Ponselle—When Carmela Ponselle appeared at a re- 
ception given by the Catholic Writers’ Guild in the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, recently, Cardinal Hayes asked 
that she sing “Annie Laurie” for him. “I once sang 
myself,” said Cardinal Hayes humorously, “and some 
artists said my singing was good.” Miss Ponselle has 
been instrumental in shaping the career of her sister, 
Rosa, whose rise to celebrity as a Metropolitan Opera 
prima donna has been one of the sensations in the musi- 
cal world in recent years. 


Van Buren—A piano given to Beethoven in 1796, 
which he used for a number of years, has been ac- 
quired by Lotta Van Buren, who specializes in recitals 
on old instruments. This piano was brought to Ame! 
ica last year by a German woman whose family had 
possessed it for generations. Deciding to return to 
her own country, she resolved to leave the piano be- 
hind, but was wishful that it should pass only into the 
hands of some one who would cherish the prize as she 
had done. Such an artist was found in Miss Va! 
Buren, who has already a notable collection of treas- 
ures of this kind. 


Camden—Archie Camden, scheduled to appear as 
soloist in Mozart’s concerto for bassoon in a Halle 
concert in London, remembers the graciousness with 
which Hans Richter once accepted a mistake. Whe! 
Mr. Camden first joined the orchestra as fourth 
bassoon player, he was a mere youth, says a cor- 
respondent in the London Daily Telegraph. One day at 
rehearsal, at the end of a phrase, he inadvertent) 
played an E instead of an E Flat, the tiniest “pip” in 
bassoon language. Frightened almost out of his wit 
by his slip, he furtively looked up at Richter and wa 
overjoyed to find that apparently the error had passed 
unnoticed. But after the rehearsal was over, and a 
Dr. Richter was leaving the platform, he put his hand 
on the lad’s shoulder and said: “Mr. Camden, an E Flat 
would sound very nice tonight.” 
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UR idea of a discouraging assignment is that of writing a pro- 
gram note for the Fifth Symphony. The man who can wax 
original over the “Pathétique” could press-agent a bustle in the 
straight-lines era of 1924! 
Gilman haven’t said about the “Unfinished” Symphony isn’t 
worth repeating—even in an operalogue. 





and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Art of Program Notes 














What Philip Hale and Lawrence 


’Tis true the esoteric 


type of program dug up fortnightly by the Friends of Music requires an 


annotator who is familiar with cuneiform, Hellenic Greek and Sanscrit. 


On 


the other hand, what is required by the scribe of some of the modernist 


organizations is mainly a Lot of Cheek. 


Despite the harrowing and _ insur- 
mountable barriers which literati of this 
ilkk have to face—especially with the 
paucity of data available on some of the 
fearfully young musical revolutionists— 
their achievements on some occasions are 
nothing short of brilliant. 

They dabble enticingly in Family 
Facts, Early Escapades and Romantic 
Coincidence. They are expected to 
whitewash, gloss and render acceptable 
some of the greatest affronts to mortal 
ear. 

The word “insane” is strictly tabu 
in the discussion of the modern composer. 
The purveyor of unalloyed melodic bunk 
is regretfully labelled “unconventional,” 
his utterances “sound a new and com- 
pelling note.” (The same note?) The 
hobby-horse of one’s particular conduc- 
tor must be given a good stall. 

The program annotator has to com- 
bine the talents of the tactful hostess 
in a coterie composed of bishops and 
divorcées, with the discernment of a 
Soul Addicted to Solfeggio. Wit is 
vital. 

The conservative subscriber who has 
fond illusions about chord progressions 
must be placated, no less than the lover 
of the Crass but Confusing. One must 
temper ennui over Tchaikovsky with 
gentle deprecation of the daring young- 
sters. And even some of the latter may 
have a relative on the director’s board. 

+ * * 


Tasteful Translations 


HEN the irresponsible composer 
happens to break into a language 

other than that of the U. S. A., the pro- 
gram-noter must tote out his lexicon. 
The results when time presses are some- 
times fearful. Free verse has proved 
a boon to the overburdened commen- 
tator on a Chinese couplet. Mahler is 
the source of much hair-pulling, as his 
symphonies develop choral movements in 
the most unexpected places. When his 
fourth was given not so long ago in 
New York, the program bore a truly 
Gilbertian version of a heavenly chorus, 
to wit: 

“Our conduct, while truly seraphic, 

With mirth holds voluminous traffic; 

With.singing and dancing, 

With skipping and prancing. . . . 

It really brings to mind an openin 
chorus of the old Casino days, when the 
ladies accompanied wicked lilts with 


”? 





alternate movements of the head to right 
and left. 


* + * 


Additions Ad Lib 


DDED to all this, some of the more 
conscientious scribes sprinkle their 
copy with allusions to such relatively 
unimportant matters as Themes, Wood- 
wind and Brass—-(the last presumably 
not their own!) When they mark time- 
signatures and tempo terms, they are im- 
patiently skipped by those eager to scent 
a scandal in the composer’s life, at about 
the time of composition. Those avid 
for an epigram, therefore, get more 
consideration than the Humble Learners. 
The length of the average program 
note is ruled by the simple axiom “Pro- 
ceed until Persiflage Palls.”’ 

It used to be the custom, up in Boston, 
in the days when knitting went out of 
style with war bread, to provide reams 
of matter to be read in the intermissions. 
(This may have been a compensation 
for the Trip to the Corner indulged by 
the males in the pre-Volstead era.) In 
nervous New York, no one dreams of 
wasting a good chance to criticize the 
conductor, the woman soloist’s coiffure 
or to count the house. It is true, the 
last has already been done by the man- 
ager of the organization, but it’s a Poor 
Gate that doesn’t admit a few dozen 
Friends of the Family. 


* * - 
Greek 


URRIED Customer: “ ‘Rigoletto’ li- 
bretto!” 
Music Store Clerk: “Sorry, don’t speak 


Italian.” 
* * ok 


Dental Aid 


UOTH a querulous alto named Ruth: 
“Since I can’t reach that low tone, 
forsooth 
I shall surely make way 
For a sepulchral A!” 
So she had them extract her front tooth! 


* * * 


¢¢—IANIST Strikes Love-Chord in 
Doctor’s Heart; They Wed,” says a 


vehement headline. We’ve heard of 
heart “murmurs,” but never of a cardiac 
canticle! 4 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


; Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








The “Erlkénig’’ and Publishers 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Schubert’s “Erlkénig” 
was turned down by several publishers 
during the composer’s life? N. A. 

Hartford, Conn., Dec. 5, 1924. 


_ This famous work was doubtless ad- 
judged unconventional by contemporary 
standards of song-art at the time it 
was written in 1815, and the composer 
Jailed to find a publisher for it during 
a number of years, finally having it 
printed by private subscription. 
7 9 9 


Garcia’s Recipe for Health 


Question Box Editor: 

Did the famous voice master, Manuel 
Garcia, who lived to be over 100 years 
old, have any particular daily regimen 
to account for his vigor in age? 

A. C. H. 

Wilmington, De!., Dec. 2, 1924. 


Not so far as we can discover. 
Blanche Marchesi relates in her auto- 
biography that at his birthday anniver- 
sary celebration when he was about 102 
years old he ate lobster and strawberry 
ice cream! On the other hand his 
biographer Mackinlay says that he never 
ate more for midday luncheon than 
spongecake and a pint of milk, from the 
age of seventy till his death. His great 
natural physical equipment doubtless ac- 
counted for his health, and he is said 
never to have taught long without rest- 
ing. 

7 9 9 


The “Father” of French Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Who was the “father 
Opera”? 

Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1924. 

The term is sometimes bestowed on 
Lully, as he developed some of the 
characteristic features which French 


of French 
F. F. L. 
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opera has to this day, such as the in- indicate. Dame Melba last winter made 


clusion of a ballet. But in his day opera 
in France was not of the “grand” type, 
as it included spoken text and primitive 
declamation. The modern style is 
usually attributed to the influence of 
Cherubini, who has been called “father 


of modern French opera,” as he in- 
troduced the theatrical effects which 
reached their climax in Meyerbeer. 

?7 9 9 


Melba’s *‘Farewell’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Has Dame Nellie Melba made a final 
retirement from the operatic stage? 
A. R. N. 
Boston, Nov. 18, 1924. 


No, at least so far as latest reports 





a concert tour of Canada and a few 
cities of the northern United States. She 
has recently been singing réles such as 
“Mimi” and “Juliette” with the William- 
son-Tait Opera Company, organized in 
her honor for a tour of Australia. The 
singer has, however, announced “fare- 
well” appearances in her homeland. 


ee eee 


Fauré and Faure 


In answer to C. H. of Butte, Mont., 
on Nov. 29, it was erroneously stated 
that “The Palms” and “Crucifix” were 
by Gabriel Fauré. The two songs men- 
tioned are by Jean-Baptiste Faure, at 
one time a popular baritone at the Paris 
Opéra. 
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OROTHY MILLER DUCKWITZ, 
pianist and teacher, was born in 
Cadillac, Mich., and received her educa- 
tion in the grade 


7 and high schools 
of that city. 
When she was 
ten years. old, 
Miss Duckwitz 
begged to be al- 
lowed to take 
piano lessons, and 
her request was 

ranted. Edith 

elly, a graduate 
of the University 
of Michigan, 
under Alberto 
Jonas, distin- 
guished piano vir- 
tuoso and peda- 
gogue, taught her 
for six years. 
Miss Duckwitz 
entered the Conservatory of Toledo, 
Ohio, at the age of sixteen and was 
graduated two years later, after study 
under Seldon Pratt and William E. Duck- 
witz. She was entrusted with a class of 
sixteen students whom she taught dur- 





Dorothy Miller Duckwitz 


ing her stay at the Conservatory, and 
after her graduation was a member of 
the faculty for several years. Miss 
Duckwitz also taught as artist teacher 
at Findlay, Ohio, College. Going East, 
she studied under George Copeland, the 
late Richard Epstein, Alfred Cortot and 
E. Robert Schmitz. In 1922, she went 
to Paris and studied under Isidor 
Philipp, making her European début 
there in 1923. While in Europe, Miss 
Duckwitz made a number of appearances 
with gratifying success. Returning to 
America, she made her New York début 
in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 13, 1924. Her 
first appearance with orchestral forces 
was with the Toledo Symphony, under 
Louis Clement, in the Grieg A Minor 
Concerto. She was also heard with the 
Detroit Symphony in Detroit in the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto in January, 1924, 
and has made several other appearances 
with orchestra. She has toured the 
country in recital many times, and has 
met with particular success in cities of 
the Middle West. Miss Duckwitz has 
for several years taught a class during 
the summer months in a camp near 
Traverse City, Mich., where she pre- 
pares her programs. She makes her 
home in New York. 
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Four Orchestras Provide Manhattan's Symphonic Music 
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Szymanowski Concerto Has 
First American Perform- 
ance Under Stokowski— 
Moussorgsky Novelties 
Given by Damrosch—Ga- 
brilowitsch Plays Mozart 
Concerto 


S}OUR orchestras _pro- 
™ vided musical pabulum 
for New York’s con- 
cert-going public dur- 
ing the past week. 
) Three of these were 
resident and the fourth a visitor, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Sto- 
kowski. The other three were the 
New York Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic and the State Sym- 
phony. Mr. Stokowski introduced 
Karol Szymanowski’s Violin Concerto 
with Paul Kochanski playing the solo 
part. Walter Damrosch presented 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures in an Ex- 
hibition,” orchestrated from the orig- 
inal piano version by Leonardi and 
Sir Henry Wood’s orchestral version 
of the same composer’s “Peep Show.” 


The Philadelphians Again 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting, Paul Kochanski, 
violinist, soloist, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 2, 











evening. The program: 
Overture, “Der Freischiitz’....... Weber 
Symphony No. 13 inG........... Haydn 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, ; 
Szymanowski 
Mr. Kochanski 

Finale, “Die Walktire”.......... Wagner 
Mr. Stokowski, in his usual careful 
way, prefaced his novelty with pure 
melody only to have his audience dis- 
cover that his startling example of poly- 
tonality and atonality could also be pure 
melody. There are modern dissonances 


in the Szymanowski work; ‘there are 
almost inhumanly difficult passages, but 
it is, withal, an old-fashioned lyrical com- 
position by an important musical con- 
temporary of Strauss and Scriabin. The 
concerto is in three movements, written 
as one, and it is in its solo violin pas- 
sages with crooning obbligato of muted 
strings and in the plangent mellow wood- 
winds that it is interesting. There are 
startling displays of harmonic pyro- 
technics, one deafening roar and several 
emotional climaxes—these the audience 
was prepared for by the ominously fu- 
turistic name of Karol Szymanowski 
and by Mr. Stokowski’s obvious attempt 
to appease it with the classics. It was 
the poetic contemplative Szymanowski 
that was the surprise—the Szymanow- 
ski who stems from Wagner, who writes 
with flowing grace and ease, who seems 
innately a musician and only incidentally 
a modernist. 

Paul Kochanski, to whom the work is 
dedicated and who wrote a fitting ca- 
denza to it, played the solo violin with 
pure artistry. Apparently unconscious 
of the technical difficulties, he produced 
a clear, full tone that brought out the 
melodic effects and tactfully concealed 
the trivialities of the score. 

That Mr. Stokowski and his orchestra 
played it with the same masterly ease, 
goes without saying. The Haydn Sym- 
phony was quaint and charming, but 
quaintness and charm, even when they 
are as fluent and effortless as Mr. Sto- 
kowski makes them, begin to wear. 
Haydn, after an undeserved neglect, has 
come into surprising popularity this 
week at the chamber music as well as the 
symphony concerts, and his clarity and 
guilelessness are beginning to serve as 
a blanket to wrap around the combusti- 
ble moderns. The Weber and the Wag- 
ner were eloquent, played as they were 
at Mr. Stokowski’s tempo, and the audi- 
ence left, under protest, instilled with 
the dramatic fervor of the orchestra and 
its conductor. 


Wagner and Moussorgsky 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Fraser Gange, bari- 


eee eee ee PELL ee 


New 
OPERA ITS STARS 


By MABEL WAGNALLS 
Author of “Miserere,’ “The Rose-Bush 
of a Thousand Years” (from which two 
motion pictures entitled ‘“Revela- 
tion” were made), etc., etc. 








A new and fascinating study of the music 
and themes of many famous operas, re- 
vealing the skill with which the com- 
posers have blended music and word to 
interpret emotions and create atmosphere; 





intimate stories of the queens of song and 
their art; a mirror of the musical world. 
Students, teachers, and all lovers of music 
will find the volume of genuine value as 
well as out-of-the-ordinary interest. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 424 pages. 24 full-page 
illustrations, 


$3.00 net; $3.12, post-paid. «& 


Gift Books for Music Lovers 
> MUSICAL LAUGHS 





By HENRY T. FINCK 


For forty years Musical Editor of the 
New York Evening Post 


A charming and unique collection of jokes 
and personal anecdotes which throw hu- 
morous sidelights on musical life and mu- 
sical celebrities. Among those about 
whom laughable yarns are spun are 
Caruso, Jeritza, Melba, Jean de Reszke, 
Christine Nilsson, Patti, Calvé, Nordica, 
Rubinste'n, Liszt, 3rahms, Krreisler, 
Maggie Teyte, etc., etc. Any book by this 
authority will be read with the keenest 
interest by all who are interested in the 
musical world and those who participate 
in it. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.75, net; $1.87, post-paid. 


At All Booksellers or From 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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tone, and Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, 
soloists. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4, after- 
noon. The program: 
Scherzo from Symphony in C....Wagner 
Entrance of Knights of the Grail, 
EEE |. us hare oo Bie aes 0.9 meee Wagner 
“Good Friday Spell,” “Parsifal’’.. Wagner 
Violin Solo, Mr. Mischakoff 


Hans Sachs’ Monologue, ‘Meister- 
OO gO Oe eas Wagner 
Mr, Gange 
Prelude to ‘“‘Meistersinger’”’...... Wagner 

“The Peep Show,’ for Voice and 
CRIES 0 0.55 ddle toes os Moussorgsky 
Mr. Gange 

“Pictures from an Exposition,” 
Moussorgsky 


The two Moussorgsky numbers were 
listed in the Symphony Society’s anno- 
tated bulletin as played for “the first 
time in America.” ‘this, of course, had 
reference to their orchestral versions, as 
“The Peep Show,” for voice and piano, 
and the “Exposition” sketches, for solo 
piano, have been familiar to musical 
epicures over a longer period than some 
of them may care to admit. 

Interesting as they proved to be in 
their new garmenture, the real novelty 
of the program was a work created in 
that heyday of rampant modernism, the 
year 1832, by no less a composer than 
Richard Wagner. In the full dignity of 
its ninety-two years, the Scherzo from 
the mighty Richard’s only completed 
Symphony, was played by Mr. Dam- 
rosch, though not for the first time in 
Ameriea. Seidl, it seems, conducted the 
entire symphony in New York in 1888, 
and Damrosch himself did similar duty 
by it in 1911. There is every reason 
to expect that it will be heard again, 
since any work which has in it the 
breadth of Wagner is certain to tempt 
programmatic revivalists. 

Wagner at nineteen had craftsman- 
ship. The Scherzo establishes that. But 
he thought in terms of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, like the good student of the 
works of those masters he doubtless was. 
This Scherzo has not the fine lightness 
of the one, nor the boisterous humor of 
the other. Without any authentic Wag- 
nerian material, there is in this work 
an early indication of a tendency toward 
solid and even thick scoring. The treat- 
ment of the strings is similar to por- 
tions of “Rienzi,’’ which in its turn fore- 
shadows “Tannhiuser.” But many 
another composer might have affixed his 
name to this work without its manner 
prompting any question as to its author- 
ship, or reflecting any discredit upon 
the name thus substituted. 

The gulf between this Scherzo and the 
other Wagner numbers of the program 
was a prodigious one. Mr. Damrosch 
aided his audience to span it by playing 
all this music exceptionally well. There 
was a roundness and vitality in his 
“Parsifal” and “Meistersinger” excerpts 
for some time missing from the same 
music at the opera house. The Wilhelmj 
arrangement of the “Good Friday Spell,” 
with the violin largely monopolizing the 
melodic line, is not an improvement on 
the original, but it can be listened to 
with pleasure when played so well as 
it was by Mr. Mischakoff, the concert- 
master of the orchestra. 

: £2 © 

Mr. Gange employed his rich voice 
effectively in the “Meistersinger” mono- 
logue, “Wie duftet doch der Flieder,” 


and was even more successful in the 
Moussorgsky “Peep Show.” The orches- 


tration for this has been provided by 
Sir Henry Wood. It is colorful and does 
not destroy the satirical spirit of the 
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work. But when Moussorgsky penned 
this satire on the leading RKussian 
critics of the day—Zaremba, Théophile, 
Tolstoi, Famitsin and Seroff—he con- 
ceived it as intimate music for sma!! 
assemblies, and, clever as it is, there 
is nothing in it to justify inflation on 
such a scale. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, it seems, stole a 
march on his rivals with respect tu 
Ravel’s orchestral re-tinting of th 
“Pictures from an Exposition.” But 
others, too, are skilled in the hand 
coloring of etchings. So Mr. Damrosch 
brought forward an adaptation by L. 
Leonardi, a Russian now a resident of 
this country. It is dedicated to Stravin- 
sky. The arranger has done his work 
well, though conceivably along quite dif- 
ferent lines from those followed by 
Ravel. He has not succeeded however, in 
establishing that the task ever ought to 
have been undertaken. These are minia- 
tures, vignettes, thumb-nail sketches. 
Their raison d’étre is that they are ex- 
periments in the very difficult art of 
picturing with the piano what any 
master with a command of orchestra! 
technic would not find very troublesome 
for a big ensemble. In their larger form 
they are dilated beyond their value, and 
they yield the impression that the com- 
poser would have conceived them very 
differently if he had intended them for 


orchestra. Mr. Damrosch omitted three 
of the series, “Il Vecchio Castello,” 
“Bydlo” and “The Cottage of Hen’s 


Feet,” reducing the ten pictures to seven. 
O. 





The Philharmonic Plays 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor; Scipione Guidi, 
violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4, 


evening. The program: 
“Tragic” Overture Op. 81....... Brahms 
Violin Concerto in D... .cccees Beethoven 
Mr. Guidi 
Poem for Orchestra....... C. M. Loeffler 
Prelude and Finale from “Tristan 
We BN 5b 6 4:5. o dd be e584 Wagner 


Although Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
Poem had not been played by the Phil- 
harmonic prior to this concert, it had 
been performed by the Boston Symphony 
as far back as 1902, under Gericke, and 
later under Pierre Monteux. It is 
lovely music for the most part and is 
scored with a remarkable skill and an 
indescribable feeling for color as well. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten gave a_ vivid, 
flowing performance of the work, and 
did not dwell too long over those mo- 
ments that are more obvious. Mr. 
Guidi gave the Beethoven Concerto a 
smooth, liquid-toned performance, and 
his technic was more than equal to the 
demands of the work. It was played 
with intelligence and fine musicianship, 
and emphasized the emotional rather 
than the brilliant side of Mr. Guidi. 
The Concerto, however, is of an inter- 
minable length and does not contain the 
most exciting music in the world. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s accompaniments were ex- 
cellent. The Brahms work, whose name 
always seems so incongruous, received 
an excellent performance, although the 
horns deviated from pitch rather notice- 
ably at one time. The “Tristan” ex- 
cerpts brought the program to a majes- 
tic finale. W.S. 





Gabrilowitsch and the Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conductor; Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 7, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’..... Weber 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra..Mozart 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 

Symphonic Poem, ‘“Finlandia’’.. .Sibelius 

eee, " SOOO BUG os 0 6-0.8 65+ 0% Strauss 

Bees CORDES. 2c cc cvceses Tchaikovsky 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s appearance with 
the Philharmonic was his fourth with 
orchestra in the past fortnight, and he 
enchanted the audience as much with his 
Mozart as he has with his Schumann 
and Beethoven. To the performance of 
the D Minor Concerto he brought a sim- 
plicity which was really Mozartean and 
a caressing tone quality which, espe- 
cially in the second movement, brought 
out the warmth and the clarity of thé 
composer. Mr. van Hoogstraten blended 
his strings well with the piano and pro- 
duced an ensemble effect that was all 
softness and grace and charm. The re- 
mainder of the program, distinctly of 
the Sunday afternoon variety, was, as 


[Continued on page 28] 
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| Mysteries of Light Behind the Scenes at the Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 5] 


HE CUPBOARD and switchboard are 
in charge of Adolf Werber, who has 
been with the company for twenty-one 
years, having served in a similar ca- 
pacity in the Vienna Imperial Opera. 


He has as his assistant the capable 
Johnny Staats. 
“Come in!” said Mr. Werber; “I guess 


there’s room for one more, though for 
no more than that. They’re just about 
to start.” 

At that moment there was a buzz and 
Johnny Staats, seizing the speaking tube 
from the wall, got the call to set the 
stage. From a large notebook in which 
the lightning is indicated for a score or 
more of operas, he went to work, pulling 
down handles apparently at random, but 
really according to a very definite plan. 

The four different sets of lamps, in 
white, green, red and blue, in the 
“borders” were thrown on, then “spots,” 
which, as their name indicates, are used 
to illuminate particular parts on the 
stage. These are thrown from galleries 
high above the stage, sixty feet or so 
up. The borders are tin troughs 
containing rows of incandescent bulbs 
suspended upside-down across the stage 
behind each of the “flies” or the strips 
of scenery which hang from above across 
the stage. The flies are painted to repre- 
sent sky, branches of trees or anything 
that is in keeping with the rest of the 
setting. 

The Duke’s candelabra were already 
alight, being connected with “pockets” 
in the stage floor much as portable lamps 
are in a private house. Above the Duke’s 
garden at the back of the stage to the 
right a row of blue borders and a blue 
flood light supplied the moonlight, and 
directly behind the proscenium arch, on 
a tiny swinging bridge, only wide enough 
for one man to walk across, other lights 
pointed directly down upon the stage. 

* 


ARDLY was all this done when there 

was another buzz, and, without going 
to the tube, Johnny knew that it was 
time to turn on the footlights, four sets 
of fifty lights each, in blue, green, white 
and red, and this done, the house lights 
were first dimmed and then put out alto- 


gether. The Overture began, coming 
muffled through the wall and down 
through the hole in the stage. A ripple 


of applause signified the end of it; and, 
after a few more measures from the or- 
chestra, another burst of applause 
greeted Mr. Fleta as he entered the scene 
and sang of the charms of the ladies of 
his court. 

The “switchboard,” or rather the at- 
tendants thereon, sat down on the bench 
occupying the side of the cupboard oppo- 
site to the switchboard itself. 

“There’s | , nothing much doing for a 
while now,” said Mr. Werber; ‘Rigoletto’ 
isn’t a very busy opera.’ 

Hardly had the words left his lips 
when there was a buzz. Johnny seized 
the speaking tube and one could hear, 
muffled, “Put on your X-rays strong, 
0. P. side! 

“O. K.!” answered Johnny, and pulled 
down some handles. 

“T’ll translate for you,” said Mr. Wer- 
ber. “The X-rays are very powerful 
lights on the bridge which is suspended 
across the stage directly behind the cur- 
tain. They shine directly down on the 
stage and neutralize the shadows cast 
upward by the footlights. ‘O. P. side’ 
means ‘Opposite Prompt Side,’ which is 
to say the right side of the stage from 
the audience’s point of view, the prompt- 
er being supposed to stand at the left 
side. This is easier than designating the 
sides of the stage by ‘right’ and ‘left,’ 
as confusion occurs from the fact that 
the performer’s right and left are differ- 
ent from that of the audience’s. 

“That change was made just now be- 
cause sometimes it is necessary to have 
one side of the stage lighter than the 
other. In the present case, it is probably 
for the sake of contrast with the moon- 
light out on the balcony. Climb up and 
look at it.” 

ca * ok 
ALF -STANDING, half - crouching, 
with one’s head through the hole, it 
aS amazing to see the stage at such 

‘lose quarters. Nearby, on the right, 
Marches, the prompter, read the first 
ew words of every cue. The singers, 
nstead of singing at the top of their 
ungs, were apparently using only half 
Voice. Monterone launched his curse at 
Rigoletto and the Duke, and was led off 
» execution. DeLuca, the Fool of the 
started on “Pari Siamo.” The 


—, 





crouching position grew uncomfortable, 
and we descended again to the floor. 

“T’ll explain the switchboard to you 
now, if you like,” said Mr. Werber. “It’s 
been here some years and there are 
others of later model, but this is per- 
fectly satisfactory, so why change? In 
the twenty-one years I’ve been here, 
there has been only one mishap, due to 
the burning out of a fuse. The entire 
board, every handle, every wire, every 
fuse is inspected every day. Eternal 
vigilance, you know, is the price of 
safety, and I think only one mishap in 
twenty-one years is a pretty fair record. 

“There are 154 handles on the switch- 
board, arranged for the most part in 
pairs, two handles to each circuit or set 
of lights, one to turn the lights on and 
off suddenly and the other connected 
with rheostats, which are electrical de- 
vices permitting the lights to be raised 
or lowered gradually. You will notice 
that the handles are colored to assist in 
finding them quickly. Thus, the green 
handles control green lights, the white, 
white lights, and so on. 

“Each group of lights has four sets 
of bulbs, white, red, green and blue. The 
latter two are very vivid in color and 
with these four colors in combination I 
can make any color. The rheostats are 
marked, you see, with degrees, so that 
we can make twenty different degrees of 
each color. Some of the sets of lights 
have direct amber as well, though I can 
make any shade of amber with green and 
red in combination. 

“One of the most interesting features 
of the switchboard is the way certain 
lights or combinations of lights can be 
locked onto the vertical bar there at the 
end. The bar, you see, is connected with 
the steering wheel directly in front of 
the saddle, so that I can sit with my 
head above the stage floor, and, by turn- 
ing the wheel, switch a set of lights on 
gradually or switch one on and the other 
off at the same time. 

“In the first scene of ‘Coq d’Or,’ for 
instance, when King Dodon dreams of 
the Queen of Shemaka, the stage is dark- 
ened rather rapidly, and, at the same 
time, the lights illuminating the Queen. 
when she comes on in her car drawn by 
the dragon, are thrown into play. This 
is all done with the little wheel.” 


* * * 


NOTHER buzz and Johnny Staats 
seized the speaking tube. “No. 2 
white, down!” Johnny dropped the tube 


and pulled down one of the “dimmer” 
handles gradually. 

“That,” said Mr. Werber, “meant 
‘lower the white bulbs in the row of 


borders second from the front of the 
stage.’ It was to modify the color of the 
light. 

“There are various ways of doing it. 
You will notice in ‘Jenufa’ that in the 
second scene, where the moonlight comes 
through the window, there is a distinct 
white glow on the right of the stage, 
while on the left the light is red, as if 
from the lighted candle. For this, some 
of the borders are red and some white 
and the footlights the same. If it is 
necessary to throw one side of the stage 
into complete shadow, we pull one of 
these cords and a shutter, called a 
‘blinder,’ comes up over the section of the 
footlights where the stage is to be dark.” 


Meanwhile the act ended and imme- 
diately the curtain was down, a fearful 
racket started on the stage. The Duke’s 
palace was being demolished and Rigo- 
letto’s house erected. Through the thick 
brocade curtain and its lining, none of 
this noise penetrated to the theater, but 
beneath the stage it sounded as though 
an army were breaking camp. Scraping, 
hammering and thumping continued for 
a few minutes and then there was a buzz 
and the noise ceased abruptly. Another 
buzz sounded in the cupboard and Johnny 
Staats, consulting his book, pulled a few 
levers here and there; the bell tinkled 
and the curtain went up. 

ok ok 2 


E CLIMBED up into the little sad- 

dle to watch this scene. Queena 
Mario, who was singing Gilda, was an 
old friend of ours and DeLuca not a 
stranger. Hardly were we perched there 
when the buzzer sounded and down the 
tube came the order, “Blind off pano- 
rama, O. P.” 

We already knew that “O. P.” meant 
the right side of the stage, but “blind 
off panorama” sounded cryptic. We 
poked our head down the hole and made 
an inquiring sound. 

“Nothing serious!” said Mr. Werber. 
“They simply mean that there is too 
much light on the sky on the right side 
of the stage. The ‘panoramas’ are thou- 
sand-watt lamps on top of the troughs 
containing the borders. They are used 
for sky lighting. Now, we need shadows 
on that side. Sometimes, you see, we 
have to avoid shadows and sometimes 
we have to make them.” 

Reassured, we turned our attention 
back to the stage. Gilda had entered 
and was singing her great duet with her 
father. Again it seemed strange that 
the artists used so little effort. They 
might have been singing in a drawing- 
room rather than an immense theater. 
There was no other essential difference 
in the effect at close range from far off, 
except that the gestures and movements 
of the singers seemed broader. In detail 
there was no difference at all, nothing 
that could not be seen from the back of 
the theater save that Mr. DeLuca inter- 
polated occasional bits of fatherly cooing 
over his beloved daughter. 

Finally the act drew to a close and 
the curtain fell amid a storm of ap- 
plause. Gilda and Rigoletto came out to 
acknowledge it, and it must be admitted 
that their long-range smiles lacked some- 
thing of the spontaneity of the same 
article close-up. We managed to wriggle 
up our hands through the hood and add 
our meed of applause. Gilda looked 
down on hearing clapping from this un- 
accustomed point. “Oh, look who’s here!” 
she laughed, and Rigoletto, surprised at 
Gilda’s being surprised at us, bestowed 
a nod. That was a real thrill, because 
it is not everybody who can have an indi- 
vidual acknowledgment of applause. 


ok * * 
OR THE ACT in the Duke’s apart- 
ments, we descended again into the 


cupboard. There were still mysteries to 
be explained about the switchboard, as 
well as other parts of the cupboard. 
“You see, it’s a ‘dead-face’ switch- 
board,” said Mr. Werber. “That means 
that there’s no current at all on the 
front side and you can’t touch anything 


that would give you a shock. Every- 
thing is behind and carefully insulated. 
You can see behind here how intricate 
it is with the various wires, almost like 
the inside of the console of an organ. 
And as a matter of fact, it is nothing 
more than a color organ. There are 
about 2500 globes behind the scenes, 350 
incandescent globes of each color, fifty 
of each in the footlights, but if only 
those were on the place would be in com- 
parative darkness. There are fifty 
thousand-watt lamps in the borders and 
twelve ‘X-rays’ on the first border, also 
twelve spotlights. There are also twenty 
spots in the flies besides a number of 
spots, bunch lights and strips that can 
be used on any part of the stage. Quite 
a battery, you see. . 

“There behind you is the periscope 
which we use in very busy operas where 
there wouldn’t be time to climb up into 
the saddle. Johnny or I can stand at 
the switchboard and at the same time 
see our effects through the periscope. 
Another interesting thing is that lever 
which controls the machinery raising 
and lowering the floor of the orchestra 
pit. It can be brought up to the level 
of the parquet or lowered quite deep. 
This is all carefully rehearsed so as to 
find at which level the effect is best. 
In the Wagner operas, for instance, It 1s 
lowered far down but in the Mozart pieces 
and others of the same character it is 
quite high up. I guess that’s about all 
there is to see here. When the act is 
over you can go up on the bridge and see 
the last act from there.” 

* * * 


ASSING the assistant conductor’s cor- 

ner once more, on the way up, some 
curious machines were seen, each with 
a man in attendance. 


“Wind, rain and thunder, two kinds, 
near and_ distant,” explained Mr. 
Buchter. 


“The wind is made by a cylinder of 
wire netting revolving against a tightly 
drawn piece of raw silk. The rain is 
made by pebbles in a revolving drum. 
Thunder nearby is made by slats of hard 
wood cut in waves revolving against an 
edge, also of hard wood. For the roll 
of thunder that square drum is used. 
There are also thunder drums high up 
in the flies operated by electricity, and 
the sticks can be made to beat fast or 
slow. You just wait till the storm toward 
the end of the scene! Now we'll go up 
on the bridge.” 

To get up on the bridge involves climb- 
ing a few stairs and then taking the ele- 
vator up four or five flights, then picking 
one’s way through circuitous passages. 
Finally, we came out on the bridge that 
spans the back of the stage, close to the 
rear wall of the theater. It is about ten 
feet wide and seems a flimsy affair be- 
cause it is swung so that it can be raised 
and lowered at will. On the north side 
is another bridge running at right angles 
to it. 

Mr. Buchter, who had been our guide, 
settled us on a chair near the front end 
of this bridge, almost up to the pros- 
cenium wall and close by the spotlight 
which provided half the moon for the 
final scene, “half” because a similar spot- 
light ten feet away was focused on the 
same part of the stage. Sixty feet be- 
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record that the new soprano in her first 
Metropolitan appearance gained a very 
solid success—more substantial, perhaps, 
than it was highly sensational. More- 
over, it was a success merited by evi- 
dent musicianship as well as by gifts 
of voice distinctly out of the ordinary 
and enhanced by a degree of personal 
charm. 

Moderation, however, remains a vir- 
tue. Cool listening sufficed to establish 
something like the usual balance between 
highly desirable attributes and others in 
varying degree less desirable. It is not 
necessary to acclaim Mme. Dal Monte 
for what she is not to accord her an 
immediate place among the really im- 
portant artists of the day. 

The soprano’s singing in “Lucia” 
established that she possesses a lovely 
voice, an attractive personality and 
ability as an actress beyond that usually 
associated with exponents of bravura. 
No one of these valuable assets was 
utilized to its fullest possibilities Friday, 
yet her Lucia was the best of recent 
memory. 

In appearance Mme. Dal Monte is 
young of face, plumply round of figure 
and easy of stage demeanor. When be- 
fore the curtain acknowledging applause, 
her eyes and her smile were altogether 
engaging. But Lucia is a lugubrious réle 
at best, and this effect of personal at- 
tractiveness was much more pronounced 
when the soprano was bowing outward 
to the house than when she was concen- 
trating upon the exactions of her music 
and the tribulations of the Italianized 
Lucy. 

From the first notes of the scene with 
Alisa, at Lucia’s introductory entrance, 
the voice yielded a distinctive, individual 
quality. It dripped pure honey in its 
middle register and its legato was as 
velvety as it was nectarean. But there 
was a change of quality in the highest 
notes, which at times turned steely and 
white, especially when power was ap- 
plied. The voice seemed more that of 
a lyric soprano than the true coloratura, 
an impression which found a measure of 
corroboration in her bravura singing of 
the “Mad Scene.” Her trill was admir- 
able, her scale passages, roulades, ar- 
peggios and embellishments clean and 
crisp, her staccato sharply cut—but all 
this was accompanied bv a rather evi- 
dent preparation and deliberation rather 


than that insouciance and fliute-like 
fluidity associable with the true colora- 
tura voice. 

Though the volume of tone was never 
large and the soprano relied chiefly on 
her mezza-voce, her tone was never lost 
in the ensembles and it had the neces- 
sary prosilience in the Sextet. Natural- 
ly, the audience reserved its fullest en- 
thusiasm for the “Mad Scene.” Only on 
rare occasions has the applause been so 
general and long continued, with so 
large a proportion of the usually silent 
house joining its handclapping with that 
of the habitually noisy throng about the 
rail. Mme. Dal Monte sang the fiorituri 
of the Scena as it was written, without 
the elisions commonly indulged. There 
were high tones here, as elsewhere, of 
a wiry hardness, but Donizetti’s melody 
was given much of musical caress, and 
the phrases with the flute were finely 
achieved. It is perhaps too much to 
expect illusion from “Lucia,” especially 
in this scene. The soprano sang to her 
audience as if this were a concert num- 
ber, and the chorus furthered the 
thought by apparently concerning them- 
selves with next Friday night’s opera. 

Otherwise it may be said that Mme. 
Dal Monte gave something more than 
the usual dramatic significance to her 
réle. Her scenes with Edgardo and her 
treatment of the dramatic situation lead- 
ing into and growing out of the Sextet 
had points of routine, intelligence and 
sympathy. Above all, the soprano 
evinced unmistakable musicianship—and 
she adhered to the pitch!. 

The supporting cast was an excellent 
one. A printed apology was made for 
Mario Chamlee stating that he had con- 
sented to appear in spite of a cold, but 
he sang and acted Edgardo in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of the réle. 
Giuseppe de Luca was very much in his 
element as Ashton, singing Donizetti’s 
music as if it had been written for him. 
The orotund voice of José Mardones 
gave mellowness to the part of Rai- 
mondo, and the lesser parts were com- 
petently cared for by Minnie Egener, 
Angelo Bada and Giordano Paltrinieri. 
Gennaro Papi conducted his second 
opera of a day, having been in the pit 
for “Marta” that afternoon. 

OscaR THOMPSON. 


“Meistersinger” Sung 


Hans Sachs was a hearty cobbler and 
a poet who was something of a punster, 
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not entirely the gentle, magnanimous 
creature that Clarence Whitehill made 
him at the Metropolitan’s second “Meis- 
tersinger” on Monday, Dec. 1. Mr. 
Whitehill’s characterization was hardly 
robust enough for sixteenth century 
Niirnberg, but he sang with an _ under- 
standing that captured the spirit his 
acting lacked. The rest of the cast was 
practically the same as at the first per- 
formance, when Paul Bender substituted 
for Mr. Whitehill. Mr. Bender this time 
returned to his réle of Pogner. Elisa- 
beth Rethberg was a medieval and 
lyrical Eva; Rudolf Laubenthal, the 
Walther; Marion Telva, Magdeiene; 
Gustav Schiitzendorf, a malevolent Beck- 
messer, and George Meader, a merry 
David. The other Meistersingers were 
Carl Schlegel, Max Bloch, Angelo Bada, 
Max Altglass, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, James 
Wolfe and William Gustafson. Arnold 
Gabor was the Watchman. Mr. Bodan- 
zky conducted with dignity but without 
great zest. H. M. 
Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” was repeated 
on Wednesday evening with the same 


cast that has sung it at other perform. 
ances this season, save that Adamo Didur 
replaced José Mardones as Alvise and 
Jeanne Gordon was again heard as 
Laura. The remainder of the rdles 
were assumed by Florence Easton, who 
took the name part; Merle Alcock was 
La Cieca, Beniamino Gigli appeared as 
Enzo, Giuseppe Danise as Barnaba, and 
Messrs. Reschiglian, Paltrinieri, d’Angelo 
and Malatesta were heard in the smaller 
roles. 


The Second “Carmen” 


“Carmen” was given its second per- 
formance this season on the evening of 
Dec. 4, with Ina Bourskaya replacing 
Florence Easton in the title réle, Queena 
Mario as Micaela, Giovanni Martinelli 
as José and José Mardones as E'scamillo. 

The remaining réles were assumed by) 
Mmes. Ruth and Wakefield and Messrs. 
Ananian, Meader, Martino and Tibbett. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted, and th 
ballet, with Rosina Galli and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio, danced in the final act to music 
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Matinée Audience Acclaims the American 
Premiere of “‘Jenufa’’ at Metropolitan 
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Remaining to be considered is the 
opera’s attraction as a human-interest 
melodrama. The story, as detailed else- 
where, is not interfered with by the mu- 
sic. A master of poignant expression 
might have greatly intensified the two 
outstanding scenes—that between Je- 
nufa and her foster mother, in the sec- 
ond act, when the baby is killed; and 
that of the grisly interruption of the 
wedding in the last act, when the body 
is disecovered—but Janacek has contrived 
merely not to interfere. Here, particu- 
larly, it must be acknowledged that he 
has shown deftness in giving intervalic 
pitches to phrases and sentences more 
appropriate to be spoken than sung. If 
he has not greatly heightened the emo- 
tional effect by his musical speech, he 
has succeeded to a marked degree in 
avoiding the stilted and the artificia) 
declamation which many modern operas 
contain. In more than one instance the 
diligent listener will find, a resort to de- 
vices akin to those employed in “Boris 
Godounoff”—as when the baby’s body 
is found, a clear echo of the clock epi- 
sode in the Moussorgsky music drama. 

e¢ @& »*® 


The Metropolitan has mounted the 
work colorfully and atmospherically, and 
has given it into the hands not merely 
of good singers but of artists admirably 
adapted to their réles. The cast fol- 


lows: 
Grandmother Buryja..Kathleen Howard 
er Re 6 eee Martin Oehman 
Stewa Buryja........ Rudolf Laubenthal 


The Sexton’s Widow, 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Jenufa, Her Adopted Daughter, 
Maria Jeritza 
The Mill Foreman. .Gustav Schiitzendorf 


The Village Judge......... James Wolfe 
eee Fee Laura Robertson 
Karolka, Their Daughter..Ellen Dalossy 
eet its cess belate ck: Grace Anthony 
Barena, a Servant-Maid..Charlotte Ryan 
f° Faria: Marie Mattfeld 


Conductor, Artur Bodanzky 


The two most important of the sing- 
ers, Mme. Jeritza and Mme. Matzenauer, 
are sprung of the land which produced 
this music and which is the locale of the 
story. So, too, is Conductor Bodanzky. 
Mme. Jeritza had sung the titular part 
in Europe and this was an element of 
seasoning in the new production. 

She stressed the simplicity and the 
childishness of Jenufa, and in the first 
act was lively and even vivacious be- 
yond the implications of the text. Her 
costumes, striking as they were in their 
gay colors, inevitably suggested peasant 
awkwardness, and this impression the 
soprano furthered by gestures, and poses 
that were not without a touch of comedy. 
So far as good looks are concerned, this 
is not her happiest réle. Emotionally 
and vocally she met every demand made 
upon her, and if there was no lack of 
characteristically athletic detail in her 
frenzy of the second act, when Jenufu 
finds her baby has been taken away, 
there was a touching simplicity in her 
quieter singing in this same scene which 
was felt even by those who were not 


moved by the more melodramatic out- 
bursts. sew 

A more striking characterization, how- 
ever, was the Sexton’s Widow of Mar- 
garet Matzenauer. Her chief opportunt- 
ties were in the second and third acts, 
and she utilized them without stint, 
sometimes to the point of overacting, but 
always effectively. Her gifts were not 
more marked in the seenes of stress, such 
as the stepmother’s pleading with the 
renegade lover, the decision to kill the 
child, the disclosure of the baby’s death 
to Jenufa, and the self-accusal of the con- 
cluding scene, than in the quiet portra- 
ture she achieved at the very opening 
of the second act, when she moved care- 
lessly about the peasant room, attend- 
ing to various household duties—hang- 
ing up clothes and wiping suds from her 
arms—a genre portrait which needed no 
exaggeration of dress or manner to be 
convincing. Her treatment of the vocal 
declamation was altogether admirable, 
little that resembled lyric singing being 
anywhere required of her. The appea! 
to Stewa was particularly well done. 

The two tenors, Laubenthal and Oeh- 
man, were equally successful. The for- 
mer, as Stewa, looked handsome, danced 
tipsily and gave such music as was al- 
lotted to him appropriate stress. Oceh- 
man, whose first metropolitan appear- 
ance this was, save for a Sunday night 
Samson in evening clothes, used a good 
voice commendably and acted Laca in- 
telligently. Just what he can do with 
sustained song and a part requiring more 
of the ordinary operatic routine is 
scarcely to be determined from “Jenufa.” 

Other parts were in adequate hands. 
Particular mention must be given the 
Grandmother Buryja of Kathleen How- 
ard—a secondary role to which this art- 
tist imparted a pictorial flavor. Gusta\ 
Schiitzendorf as The Mill Foreman must 
also be accorded a word. The dances 
mentioned on the program, as arranged 
by Ottokar Bartik, were too purely in- 
cidental to the stage action to warrant 
any detailed description or appraisa! 
They merely supplied moments of at- 
tractive color to a melodrama otherwise 
tending much more strongly to realisn 
than to spectacle. Presumably Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s conducting brought to light a!! 
that was worth listening to in the scor* 
and the staging under Mr. Van Wym 
tal was altogether skillful and effectiv: 

* + 


The settings, painted by Joseph No- 
vak after designs by Hans Puehringe! 
of Vienna, were all that could be asked 
The first, picturing a mill, with a moss 
grown wheel revolving, was attractive!) 
lighted, and the interior used for the 
last two acts had charm without loss 0! 
simplicity. Perhaps the costuming 
the first act was overelaborate—the 
cident of the drafting of a number 
villagers for the army scarcely justify- 
ing the holiday streamers worn by then 
—but, truth to tell, the act needed :!! 
the gayety and color that could be super- 
imposed upon it, for it had not the s« 
timental and melodramatic appeal of 
the two later scenes, and its music was. 
perhaps, the weakest part of the sco! 
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Building Individuality Is Highest Task 
Confronting the Conscientious Teacher 


PMSA LLLP LLLP EEL OULU LUGO PLO COCO CCD 


O much time is wasted by the average 

music student before he finally settles 
upon a definite system of instruction 
that we are forced to conclude much has 
been left unsaid regarding the wise selec- 
tion of a teacher. From the accounts 
of a dozen music instructors, the writer 
believes that much of the discourage- 
ment attending study comes from period- 
ical changes of tutorship which bewilder 
the student and eventually deplete the 
ranks by fifty per cent. 

However difficult it may seem to 
classify and appraise instructors, there 
is great need of a more intimate under- 
standing of the kinds of teachers, what 
their fundamental systems are and who 
should be engaged for this or that type 
of pupil. 

Let us consider the general types of 
teachers. There are those who produce 
pupils that are smoothly running ma- 
chines. We will designate them the 
technicians. There are those who pri- 
marily seek to reproduce their own minds 
in their pupils. We may call these the 
doctrinaires. Again, there are those 
who devote themselves mainly to bring- 
ing out the best that is in the student. 
They may be conveniently termed the 


The technician type deals 
with effects rather than with causes and 
keeps his methods in the background 
to a great degree. He turns out a so- 
called finished product of technic, with 
an interpretative ability left considerably 
to chance. This may be imitative or 
original to a slight extent. Brilliant 
performers may emanate from the tech- 
nician’s classes, though they are espe- 
cially prone to deteriorate like other 
machines and require frequent overhaul- 
ing. The bulk of the least profound 
teachers are included in this class. 
The second type, the doctrinaire, pre- 
sents the greatest puzzle. It is he who 


| turns loose most of those devoted pupils 
| who, under a sort of hypnotism, carry on 


while the spell of the master abides. A 


| conflicting ideal or method brings de- 


moralization. A change of environment 
or any strong counter influence may ad- 
versely affect these students. They are 
often so dependent upon the personality 
of the instructor that they feel actually 
unsafe when left to try their wings 
alone, and thus are the despair of the 
conscientious pedagogue, who too fre- 


' quently fails to understand what ails 


these responsive souls who did so well 
in his studio. For the purposes of 
clarity in these distinctions, extreme 
cases are being considered. The pupils 


| of the doctrinaire remind one of only 
| sons and daughters too diligently brooded 


over, 
Too Much Imitation 


The psychology of imitation has never 
evoked much terse reasoning. If the 
model is exceptionally fine, indeed it is 
safe for the majority to imitate. If 
the model is mediocre, imitation means 
stunted growth for many. The perennial 
question is: How is the beginner to 
know the excellence of the model? “Like 
teacher, like pupil” and “Follow the rule 
to its logical conclusion” are phrases with 
which we are familiar, but they help 
little. On the other hand, it is widely 
conceded that the best education is that 
which shows the student how to think 
and apply for himself that which makes 
an efficient, progressive unit. Of these 
°pposing theories how are we to choose? 

There is no doubt that it will always 
be easier for a large percentage of stu- 
dents to progress to the point of pro- 
icieney through a_ chiefly imitative 
method, and by that is meant the emula- 
tion of ideals and theory as well as 
technic. To what degree an especially 
giited pupil may be hampered by the 
confining rules or actually developed 
musicianship under a doctrinaire depends 
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upon factors so illusive that only the 
logical conclusion can be inferred. It 
is conceivable, however, that wasted 
years or partial blight may attend even 
the most painstaking efforts on the part 
of a teacher who fails to measure up to 
the greatness of his pupil with poten- 
tialities which may or may not escape 
him. 

Briefly, it may be considered safe, in 
the absence of extraordinary talent, to 
accept the tuition of the skilled doc- 
trinary, hide-bound as he may be in 
certain formulae, since in any event 
imitation is valuable up to the point 
where it does not check progress. In 
fact, it is indispensable through most 
stages of musical training. 

The chances of miscalculation in 
undertaking and pursuing a_ certain 
course of education are so great that 
even the enthusiasm and apparent prog- 
ress of a student do not constitute proof 
against impairment. The writer, in a 
score of instances during thirty years 
of observation, has witnessed the most 
enraptured devotion and enthusiasm of 
pupils change overnight. Only rarely is 
the pupil able to judge the merits of 
the case, the peculiar fitness of the in- 
fluence and work he subscribes to. Tem- 
porary advancement frequently deludes 
him as to the true and ultimate value 
of a training, which fact touches not 
merely the distinction between teachers 
of beginners and teachers of artists, 
since all instruction is prima facie ad- 
vancement. Were we to judge the ability 
of a teacher according to the enthusiasm 
of his pupil we would need to ignore 
the inexperience of the latter and prob- 
ably mistake the former’s pleasant per- 
sonality for wisdom. 


Developing Capabilities 


Plainly the most desirable instructor 
for the really talented beginner is the 
builder. Against the background of 
technic he can bring forth those peculiar 
traits of individuality which signify the 
natural fruition of talent, the proper 
and orderly development of personality 
and its own conceptions. He does not 
impose his own views and personality 
beyond their proper sphere of influence, 
but by suggestion develops the capacities 
of his subject pupil. This is the method 
which has been creeping into all educa- 
tion since the earliest kindergarten days, 
and today we are bearing the fruits of 
achievement in a more intelligent gen- 
eration of men and women whose great- 
est school lesson was to learn how to 
think for themselves. 

The builder of the pure type might 
be called a modified doctrinaire, who, 
while convinced of the merits of a given 
method of instruction and adamant 
enough in technical training, is per- 
petually careful not to impede natural 
growth and normal interest and who, 
before making an interpretative imitator 
of his pupil, first exhausts every expedi- 
ent to compel him to an interpretation 
of his own. Perhaps qualified only in 
rare instances for those finishing touches 
available from the finest coaches and 
experienced repetiteurs, he is neverthe- 
less, through sheer idealism and an in- 
born sense of proportion and emphasis, 
best able of all teachers to produce well- 
rounded and well-grounded musicians, 
musicians who are able after leaving his 
class to progress under their own mo- 
mentum. Students of this instruction do 
not so easily revert to faulty habits, re- 
quiring periodical “brushing up,” and 
their excellence in public is uniform and 
dependable. J. B. KELLOGG. 





Margaret Wholley and Ramon Ricalde 
Sing in Boston 


BosTon, Dec. 6.—Margaret Wholley, 
soprano, assisted by Ramon Ricalde, 
tenor, gave a recital in Steinert Hall 
recently before an audience which was 
enthusiastic. Miss Wholley, who pos- 
sesses a coloratura voice of marked 
beauty, sang with intelligence songs by 
Arditi, Verdi, Rossini, De Koven and 
Denza. Mr. Ricalde opened the program 
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with “O Paradis” by Meyerbeer. Both 
singers are pupils of David Lythgoe. 
Gertrude G. Bailey er, . 


WINNIPEG ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER RESIDENT CHORUSES 








Viadimir Rosing and Denishawn Dancers 
Cordially Greeted in Programs in 
Canadian City 


WINNIPEG, Dec. 6.—The Winnipeg 
Choral and Orchestral Society, Arthur 
Egerton conducting, gave a memorial 
concert before a large audience on 
Armistice Night in the Board of Trade 


Hall. The program was all British, in- 
cluding music by Elgar and Stanford. 
Assisting artists were Lillian Martin, 
soprano, and Davidson Thomson, bari- 
tone. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers gave two programs 
in the Walker Theater recently under 
the management of C. P. Walker. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, ap- 
peared in two programs with the Winni- 
peg Male Voice Choir under Hugh C. 
M. Ross on Nov. 21 and 22 in the Board 
of Trade auditorium. The choir sang 
music by Elgar, Nicode, Stevens, Schu- 
mann and Grainger. Stanley Hoban 
assisted in “The Seeds of Love” by 
Vaughan Williams. Stanley Osborne 
was accompanist for the choir and Her- 
—_ Carricks accompanied Mr. Werren- 
rath. 

An enthusiastic audience’ greeted 
Vladimir Rosing when he appeared in 
a tenor recital in the Walker Theater 
on Nov. 24. He sang numbers by Gret- 
chaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Bizet and 
Moussorgsky. Fred M. Gee was his ac- 
companist. Mr. Rosing was also enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Manitoba 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

MARY MONCRIEFF. 


Edward Deru Plays in Palo Alto 


Pato ALTO, CAL., Dec. 6.—Edward 
Deru recently gave an evenly balanced 
semi-classical program of violin music 
in the Stanford Assembly Hall. The 
audience was impressed by his direct- 
ness and sincerity, as well as by that of 
Beatrice Anthony, accompanist. Mr. 
Deru gave a second concert, consisting 
of works by classic and modern French 
composers, in the Los Altos schoolhouse. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 





Jeanette Vreeland, soprano, has been 
engaged for a concert in Guelph, Canada, 
on Jan. 26. 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
GIVE RADICAL MUSIC 


Violin Concerto by Karel] 
Szymanowski Feature of 
Orchestra Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conducting the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the Academy of Music on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
of last week, balanced a familiar and 
gracious Haydn symphony with a some- 
what cryptic, yet deeply interesting nov- 
elty, a violin concerto by a composer 
new to concert goers in this city—Karel 
Szymanowski. The soloist was Paul 
Kochanski, to whom the work is dedi- 


cated. 

There is no question of the composer’s 
intention to enrich the literature of 
musical radicalism. But the conscious 
effort to be revolutionary has not masked 
a fine inspiration. The most anarchic 
and dissonant passages betray a sense 
of underlying structural form, while the 
handling of thematic material is masterly 
throughout. Poetic imagination is clear- 
ly seen in the score, and at times a com- 
pelling gift of melody. The virtues of 
this work, imposing particular burdens 
upon the soloist, were effectively empha- 
sized by Mr. Kochanski, whose tone is 
eloquent and pure and whose technic is 
facile and assured. There was obviously 
sincere applause both for his individual 
performance and for the concerto itself. 

Preceding this novelty, Mr. Stokowski 
presented the “Freischiitz” Overture. 
Modernity was again represented in the 
closing number, the “Danse de l’Ama- 
zone,” by Liadoff. This brief but vividly 
colorful tone picture, Slavic in flavor and 
orchestrated with much brilliancy, was 
a distinct addition to the program. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





Miami Music Club Continues Activities 


MIAMI, Fta., Dec. 6.—The Music 
Club of Miami recently presented Walter 
Witko in the second concert given in the 
Brandeis Theater. The program was 
composed entirely of German music. The 
South Atlantic States Contest, to be held 
in St. Petersburg next April, will include 
a choral competition and contests in 
piano, violin, ’cello and wind instrument 
playing. A musicianship contest will 
also be held for three classes, and a 
composition contest will be a feature. 

ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 
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always, popular with the Philharmonic 
subscribers, but it was only Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s apparent spontaneity and im- 
peccable tone which stirred them to pro- 
longed applause. H. M. 





Spalding with the N. Y. Symphony 
New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 


rosch, conductor; Albert Spalding, 
violinist, soloist. Aeolian Hall, Nov. 7, 
afternoon. The program: 


Symphony No. 3, in F.........- Dvorak 

Fantasia for Double String Orches- 
tra, on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
(XVI Century)....Vaughan Williams 


Scottish Fantasy, for Violin with 
0 ear ae Cee Bruch 
Mr. Spalding 
Caprice HBspagnol..... Rimsky- Korsakoff 


After a persistent refusal to recog- 
nize that Dvorak had written numerous 
things before his Fifth Symphony, the 
orchestras have begun to discover the 
four that went before. The Second, per- 
haps the best of them, was heard a week 
or so ago, and on Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Damrosch brought out the Third in F. 
It cannot hope to rival the “New 
World” in popularity, but it was a wel- 
come substitute for it. Mr. Spalding 
gave a spirited performance of the trip- 
ping rhythms of the Bruch Fantasy, 
which sped along merrily, oblivious of 
technical obstacles. Mr. Damrosch’s re- 
petition of the Vaughan Williams- 
Thomas Tallis Fantasy again brought 
out its effective combination of the 
medieval and the modern, and again 
emphasized the fact that it is much too 
long. A large audience showed its ob- 
vious appreciation of both the soloist 
and the orchestra. H. M. 





The State Symphony 
State Symphony, Josef Stransky, con- 


ductor; Anna Case, soprano, soloist. 
Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 7, 
afternoon. The program: 
Symphonic Suite, “Schéhérazade,” 
: : Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Aria, “Mi Chiamano Mimi” (from 
get See Puccini 


Miss Case 
Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Tasso’’ 
Five Songs with Piano 
Miss Case 
“On the Beautiful Blue Danube,”’ 
Johann Strauss 
Puccini was honored by Anna Case 
on Sunday afternoon. Her singing of 
the famous aria from the late composer’s 
most popular opera, was imbued with a 
certain reverence that was entirely in 
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keeping with the spirit of the occasion. 
Mr. Stransky had preceded it with a 
fine performance of Rimsky’s Oriental 
fantasy, in which the violin solos of S. 
Sigelman were exquisitely played. The 
orchestra, which is rapidly becoming 
one of New York’s best, played with 
sweeping rhythm and perfect intona- 
tion. The episode of “The Young Prince 
and the Young Princess” was particu- 
larly well played. Among empty music 
by the inventor of the symphonic poem, 
“Tasso” holds one of the first places, 
and Mr. Stransky contrived to make 
much of it. Miss Case reappeared to 
sing the “Porgi Amor” from Mozart’s 
“Nozze di Figaro” and songs by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart and Weckerlin. Mr. 
Edouard Gendron was an ideal accom- 
panist. The Strauss Waltz a. the 
program to a tuneful ciose. W. 
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little, if any, of which was originally 
composed for the opera. BR. 5. F. 


A Matinée “Marta” 


“Marta,” sung for the first time this 
season at a special matinée Friday after- 
noon, was briskly and gayly presented, 
with much effective comedy keyed at 
quite the right pitch to serve as an 
effective foil for the more lachrymose 
moments of Lionel’s muddled romance 
with his aristocratic serving maid. Not 
all the singing was equally true to pitch 
but there were many moments of sheer 
delight in the quartets of the second act 
and: the choruses of the first and last 
acts. even for those who are inclined to 
sniff at music so frankly and continu- 
ously tuneful and a text utterly devoid 
of homicide or mayhem. 

Beniamino Gigli sang as few Lionels 
have sung, his voice enchanting by 
sheer beauty of tone. He also con- 
tributed his part to the fun, having so 
worthy a collaborator as Adamo Didur 
in the part of Plunkett. Frances Alda’s 
Marta was again an imversonation of 
charm, and Kathleen Howard was a 
resourceful Nancy. The new settings 
provided for last season’s revival were 
charming to look upon, and Mr. Papi 


GRUPPE 


Cellist 


SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


AEOLIAN HALL, NOV. 18, 


1924 


. Revealed a mellow and sympathetic school of careful phrasing and 


scrupulous regard for the shades of meaning. 
1924, 


- Mr. Gruppe had a great following. 
ciation through deserved applause. 
a warm tone that reached its heights 
Staats- Zeitung, Nov. 19, 1924. 

. Disclosed musicianship and artistic 


delightful ‘cellist and a charming composer. 


—Neo York American, Nov. 19, 1924. 
‘Mr. Gruppe was in fine turm. 
‘cello tone.’’——New York Morning Telegraph, Nov. 20, 
Engaged as Soloist 
April 20, 1925. 


attainments. 
equally impressed by a gracious tribute to Victor Herbert, 
Herbert's haunting 
enade’ and sprightly ‘Tarantella’ were played ‘Con amore’ 


with Chicago Symphony 


""——New York World, Nov. 19, 


The audience showed much appre- 
He revealed a full, clear and above all 
in prolonged passages.’’—New York 


The &uditor was 
who was a 
‘Sere- 
by Mr. Gruppe.”’ 


There was real grip and clarity in his 
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“Mi chiamano Mimi” 


must be credited with conducting a per- 
formance of snap and sparkle. 


U)-F. 
* 4ida” 

Verdi’s “Aida” was presented again 
at the Metropolitan on the evening of 
Dec. 6 before a capacity audience. 
Miguel Fleta as Radames was cheered 
to the echo. Frances Peralta in the title 
role gave an excellent performance and 
vocally and histrionically she was most 
satisfying. Jeanne Gordon, always de- 


A Popular 


pendable, repeated her former successes | 


as Amneris. Others in the cast who 
helped to round out an admirable per- 
formance included Louis D’Angelo, Léon 
Rothier, Giuseppe Danise, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Phradie Wells. Tullio Sera- 
fin conducted authoritatively. “+ 


Puccini Memorial Concert 


Most of the votaries of Puccini in the 
environs of New York tried to gain ad- 
mission to the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday night to hear a unique memorial 
program given in the honor of the late 
Giacomo Puccini. No sooner had the 
announcement been made early in the 
week that seventeen of Mr. Gatti’s most 
distinguished stars would appear in this 
memorial program than tickets became 
surprisingly rare. 

On the night of the concert the mill- 
ing crowds packed Broadway solid be- 
tween Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Streets. 
The throng extended all the way to 
Forty-first Street. There is no esti- 
mating how many thousands of per- 
sons failed to obtain even standing room. 
A memorial program dedigated to En- 
rico Caruso attracted a vast throng, but 
it is believed even a larger crowd was 
assembled Sunday night. 

General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
announced that, with the permission of 
Chairman Otto H. Kahn of the opera 
board, the Metropolitan would send 137,- 
000 lire to Italy out of the proceeds of 
the Puccini memorial concert—100,000 
lire to be given to the Verdi Home for 
the Aged Musicians, 25,000 lire to the 
mayoralty of Lucca, Puccini’s native 
city, and 12,000 lire to be held for dis- 
posal by a committee, yet to be organized, 
for the erection of an appropriate monu- 
ment. 

It was no melancholy occasion. The 
only somber note was in the subdued 
gowns of most of the women singers 
who appeared on the program. Nor 
was there any attempt to introduce any 
austerity in the excerpts from seven 
Puccini operas. 

Seventeen leading artists and conduc: 
tors appeared. There was only one 
change in the program. At the last 
moment Florence Easton was indisposed, 
and was replaced by Frances Peralta, 
who sang an aria from “Gianni Schichi” 
and, with Mario Chamlee, a duet from 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

The program was of great length and 
was evidently designed to show the wide 
range of colors in the master’s art. The 
introductory number was the Intermezzo 
from “Manon Lescaut,” conducted by Mr. 
Papi. Chamlee and De Luca sang the 
duet, “Ah Mimi,” from “Bohéme,” with 
Mr. Papi conducting. The next was an 
aria, duet and quartet from “Bohéme” 


by Bori, Hunter, Fleta and Scotti, with 
Mr. Papi leading. 
Mr. Danise sang the aria, “No, pos- 


sibil non é” from the early work, “Le 
Villi,” with Mr. Bamboschek conducting. 
Mme. Alda sang the arias, “In quelle 
trine morbide” and “L’Ora, O Tirsi” 
from “Manon Lescaut,” Mr. Papi con- 
ducting. Mr. Fleta sang two arias, 
“Recondita Armonia” and “E lucevan le 
stelle” from “Tosca,” with Mr. Serafin 
conducting the orchestra. 

Mme. Jeritza and Mr. Gigli sang the 
duet from the first act of “Tosca,” with 
Mr. Serafin wielding the baton. Two 
orchestral numbers contrasting sharply 
the early Verdi period and the Tryptich 
period of Puccini were played by the 
orchestra under the guidance of Mr. 
Serafin, the Interlude from “Suor An- 
gelica” and “La Tregenda” from “Le 
Villi.” Rosa Ponselle sang the “Un bel 
di” from “Madama Butterfly,” Mr. Sera- 
fin conducting. Mr. Gigli offered the aria 
“Donna non vidi mai” from “Manon 
Lescaut,” with Mr. Papi conducting. 
Mme. Telva and Messrs. Martinelli and 
De Luca joined in the “Madama Butter- 
fly” trio, with Mr. Serafin leading. Mme. 
Alda and Mr. Martinelli sang together 
in the arias “Che gelida manina” and 
from the finale of 





Act I of “Butterfly.”” The concluding 
number was the finale of Act I of 
“Madama Butterfly” with Mme. Peralt: 
and Mr. Chamlee, Mr. Serafin conduct- 
ing. 

The audience was tumultuous in it 
applause during the evening. Every 
artist was so overwhelmed with plaudits 
that it was evidenced that the audienc 
was trying to override the announcement 
in the program: “Positively no encores 
allowed.” The artists acquitted them. 
selves splendidly; obviously it would be 
impractical to dwell at length on the 
individual interpretations of each singe) 
and conductor. All in all, it was an 
exciting night for the Pucciniites. 


STOKOWSKI FORCES 
GIVE PUCCINI MUSIC 


Bryn Mawr Director Heard 
as Soloist—“Hoffmann”’ 
Is Opera Bill 


By H. T. Craven 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—Horace A\l- 
wyne, English pianist and director of 
music at Bryn Mawr College, scored 
brilliantly at concerts given by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in the Academy of 
Music on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening. Mr, Alwyne combined tech- 
nical proficiency with keen artistic sen- 
sibilities, disclosed with particular charm 
in Strauss’ “Burlesque.” César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations were played with 
taste and admirable clarity. He received 
ovations at both concerts. Leopold 
Stokowski led the orchestra in fields 
where it is supreme, presenting with 
poetic imagination two tone pictures b) 
Debussy, ““Nuages” and “Fétes.” A per 
elty was the Symphony, No. 2, in D, 
Kurt Atterburg. This is an ona 
work, melodious and adroitly compound- 
ed, slightly reminiscent and devoid of 
radicalism. In memory of Giacomo Puc- 
cini, Mr. Stokowski played the “Hum- 
ming” Chorus from “Butterfly.” 

The Metropolitan Opera Company re- 
vived Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann” 
in the Academy of Music on Dec. 2. Giu- 
seppe De Luca had the réles of Coppe- 
lius, Dappertutto and Dr. Miracle. Lu- 
crezia Bori was Giulietta and Antonia 
The Hoffmann was Miguel Fleta, making 
his début here. Nina Morgana appeared 
as Olympia, while the subsidiary rdles 
were admirably handled by Paolo An- 
anian, Lawrence Tibbett, Gustav Schitt- 
zendorf, Louis D’Angelo, Angelo Bada, 
Max Altglass, William Gustafson and 
Millo Picco. Merle Alcock sang the music 
of the Voice and Kathleen Howard ap- 
peared as Nicklausse. Louis Hassel- 
mans gave an illuminating reading 0! 
the score. 


SEEK PLEDGES FOR OPERA 
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Boston Guarantors Launch Campaign 
for Chicago Singers’ Visit 


Boston, Dec. 6.—A campaign to raise 
$30,000 was launched by the Boston- 
Chicago Opera Association at the guar- 
antors’ meeting in the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel Dec. 2. They have underwritten 
the coming season of opera in Boston by 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. Thi 
season will extend from Jan. 26 to Feb 
Ve 

The managing committee reports tha' 
$120,000 of the guarantee fund of $15),- 
000 has been raised. This means that 
$30,000 must be pledged before the con- 
tract with the Chicago Company can be 
signed. It is stated that last year th: 
guarantors were assessed 23 per cen! 
on the amount pledged, and that ther 
is every indication the assessment this 
year will be lower. 

The managing committee consists 
Edwin Farnham Greene, chairman; Joh! 
E. Thayer, Jr., treasurer; Ralph |. 
Flanders, Wallace Goodrich and 
Sohier Welch. W. J. PARKER. 


Goldie Gross Fulfills Bookings 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Goldie Gross, ’cellist 
numbers among her recent engagements 
appearances before the Elmhurst Wor- 
en’s Club, the Chicago Ethical Society 
the Iota Alpha Chapter of the Mu Ph 





Epsilon Sorority and, with Doroth) 
Bell, harpist, in the University Hig? 
School. 
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Biltmore Musicale 


The third Biltmore Musicale was given 
on the morning of Dec. 5, the soloists 
being Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; 
Geraldine Leo, violinist, and Richard 
Crooks, tenor. Miss Leo opened the pro- 
eram with, “Souvenir Characteristique” 
by Leonard and was later heard in a 
group of pieces by Mendelssohn, Fiorillo 
and Boccherini. She played the Minuet 
by the last-named composer especially 
well. Mr. Crooks’ first number was “Je 
Crois Entendre”’ from “The Pearl 
Fishers” and he also sang the Serenade 
from “Iris” and an English group by 
Forsyth, O’Hara and Speaks. Mme. 
D’Alvarez sang delightfully a group by 
Deems Taylor, Robinson and Velazquez, 
and the Seguidilla from “Carmen” and 
with Mr. Crooks, the Duet from “Samson 
and Delilah.” Morton Howard accom- 
panied Mme. D’Alvarez, Charles Albert 
Baker, Mr. Crooks, and Isiah Seligman, 
Miss Leo. All three artists were ac- 
claimed by the audience and brought 
back for numerous encores. J. D. 


Julius Bledsoe, Baritone 


Julius Bledsoe, a Negro baritone, who 
in the intervals of studying medicine at 
Columbia, appears in the concert rooms, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 6, in a program 
ranging from Handel and Bach to mod- 
ern English songs and spirituals. Mr. 
Bledsoe’s voice is one of the most beau- 
tiful now heard on the concert stage. 
It has a breadth of quality comparable 
only to that of a fine ’cello. In its lower 
and middle register, it is well placed 
though somewhat held back as if the 
singer were afraid of giving forth all 
there is to give. In high passages, 
there is still some work to be done. 
Added to his other good qualities, Mr. 
Bledsoe has instinctive musicianship 
which has evidently been properly 
guided, and his’ interpretations are 
Curiously enough it 
was in his severely classical numbers 
that he was best and in his Negro 
spirituals, the least interesting. The 
latter he sang more or less in the style 
of German lieder, thereby robbing them 
of their very essence. The audience was 
completely in accord with Mr. Bledsoe 
and besides applauding him at length, 
demanded repetitions of a number of his 
J. A. H. 


Katherine Bacon in Recital 


Katherine Bacon, pianist, whose 
artistic stature seems to grow with 
every public appearance, appeared for 
the first time this season in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 6, in a difficult 
program that included the “Appassion- 
ata” Sonata of Beethoven, Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes, a group by Liszt and 
Chopin and one by Ravel, Giorni and 
Dohnanyi. 

Miss Bacon’s playing of the Beethoven 
was powerful and arresting, in spite of 
the fact that this was about the 1001st 
time the work has been heard this sea- 
Similarly, the Schumann Etudes, 


| tremendous in themselves, were done full 





justice technically and emotionally. The 
Liszt “Waldesrauschen” and “Gnomen- 
reigen,” echoes of the “Méthode de Mo- 
scheles et Fétes,” exhibited Miss Bacon’s 
impeccable technic in the booming oc- 
taves of the former and the sparkling 
cadenzas of the latter. Aurelio Giorni’s 
three Etudes, having their initial public 
performance, proved interesting, the sec- 
ond one, “Andante con Moto,” being per- 
haps the most. striking. Dohnanyi’s 
transcription of the “Naila” waltz of 
Delibes brought the program to a close. 
J. D. 


Yale Glee Club in Concert 


The Yale Glee Club, winner of the 
1914 prize in competition with other col- 
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lege glee clubs, was heard in concert 
under the leadership of Marshall Bar- 
tholomew, who also conducts the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of this city. The most 
ambitious work on the program was 
Horatio Parker’s “The Leap of Roushan 
Beg,” a ballad for male chorus, with 
piano accompaniment. It was very well 
sung and was music of more than casual 
interest. Charles Kullman sang an inci- 
dental tenor solo with a voice of excep- 
tional beauty and richness, and R. V. 
Stearns was excellent in the rdle of 
pianist. Mr. Kullman was also heard in 
three solos. Seth Bingham’s “Mother of 
Men” and arrangements by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew of three English Chanties be- 
gan the program. Of these last “What 
Shall We Do with a Drunken Sailor” was 
the most electrifying by reason of its 
precision and snap. Harvey Gaul’s 
“Marching to Meet One Buonaparty” 
was very much in the same vein. R. E. 
Coonrod was the yodeller in a “Matin 
Bell,” and some lovely Christmas carols 


sung by the entire chorus rounded out 
the program effectively. W. S. 


Rose Solomon, Pianist 


Rose Solomon, American pianist, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 6. She was assisted on this occa- 
sion by Boris B. Feibish, who played the 
second piano parts in Saint-Saéns’ G 
Minor Concerto and John Powell’s 
“Rhapsodie Négre.” Miss Solomon is 
gifted with a most remarkable technic 
and her program was arranged around 
this asset. Opening with the Saint- 
Saéns’ work, which was rousingly played, 
she essayed Beethoven’s “Appassionata.” 
The Nocturne in F, which began a Chopin 
group, was a pleasant relief from that 
overplayed composition, and Rosenthal’s 
clever transcription of the Chopin D 
Flat Waltz was a dazzling display of 
technic, as was the Godowsky combina- 
tion of the two G Flat Studies. Mr. 
Godowsky has called this arrangement 
“Badinage,” but it is no badinage to the 





GOOSSENS IN NEW YORK DEBUT WITH GUILD 


International Composers Give 
Ultra-Modern Program 
in Aeolian Hall 


Eugene Goossens, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic and one of 
the best-known of the younger school 
of British conductors and composers, 
made his first New York appearance 
with the International Composers’ Guild 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Dec. 7. 
In a program of this sort it is not 
possible to gauge Mr. Goossens’ ca- 
pabilities beyond saying that what he 
did he did very well. 

To the Guild as to other organizations 
of the kind, one owes a debt not lightly 
to be discharged. Like ultra-modern 
music or not like it, as you choose, it is 
being composed and one should hear it. 
Its vitality and the length of its span 
of existence are another matter which 
does not concern us at present. “If this 
thing be of God,” etc. 

According to its custom, the program 
was entirely of new music. Was there 
a subtle irony in beginning with a piece 
called “Labyrinth” by Frederick Laur- 
ence? The program stated that it was 
the first performance in this country of 
any work by this composer. It is an 
interesting labyrinth though scarcely 
one that requires Medea’s clew of scarlet 
silk in this day of Schénberg and 
Scriabin. 

Following this, Carl Ruggles’ “Sym- 
phonic Ensemble” entitled “Men and 
Mountains” had its first hearing. Many 
of the audience received its first move- 
ment with audible titters. Mr. Ruggles 
has his admirers, however, and there was 
much applause between the sections and 
at the end. The composer has, highly 
appropriately, selected a quotation from 
William Blake as his “program,” but 
the published fact that Mr. Ruggles is a 
“pnure-blooded Cape Cod, seven-genera- 
tion New Englander” does not seem to 
add anything to the music nor to take 
anything from it. His idiom is not in- 
variably clear but that. after all, may 
be the very essence of it and those who 
have fourth-dimensional ears must take 
great delight in “Men and Mountains.” 
The first movement. “Men” is a “Rhap- 
sodic Proclamation” for horns and or- 
chestra, a dissonant, sonorous bit. 
“Lilacs,” the second movement is scored 
for strings and is descriptive in its way. 
The final movement indicates the march- 
ing of mountains and is appropriately 
lumbering. If such things could hapnen 
they would probably sound just like this. 

Ursula Greville’s singing of three 
Chaucerian Rondels set by Vaughan 
Williams, was very beautiful and very 
convincing. The last of the three had 
to be repeated. Scott’s “Whistle, 
Whistle” was also delightfully done al- 
most in the stvle of a diseuse. Other 
songs were by Felix White, Owen Mase 
and Egon Wellesz. The last of these, a 
wordless vocalise entitled “Aurore,” 
though listed as having it first nerform- 
ance, was sung hy Miss Greville in the 
same hall on Dec. 7, 1922, and if 
memory serves, the Sapphic poem of 
Owen Mase as well. The performance 
on this first occasion was with piano. 
The more recent one was with chamber 
orchestra. Miss Greville sang all these 
songs superlatively well. The “Aurore” 


is a stunt piece with cruel passages both 
as regards intervals and tessitura but 
the artist was equal to all demands in 
both respects. Miss Greville has a 
happy faculty of “putting across” what 
she sings and with this music that is no 
small achievement. Marie Miller as- 
sisted at the harp and Carlos Salzedo 
at the piano in this group. 

Mr. Goossens’ Fantasy for wind in- 
struments, written for the Guild and 
having its premiére was a striking piece 
of tone color, acid here and there, and 
sweet also. Being a fantasy, form was 
unnecessary. It was all it claimed to be 
and proved more than interesting. 

Perhaps the most striking number of 
the entire concert, though, was Ravel’s 
“Tzigane” played for the first time in 
America. It was composed for Jelly 
d’Aranyi and was played with piano 
accompaniment last season in London. 
Ravel re-scored it for small orchestra 
and it was given in this form by Samuel 
Dushkin under Mengelberg in Amster- 
dam last month. Ravel is having his 
little joke in this piece, poking fun at 
the stereotyped old-time concerto. 
André Polah played the piece in a 
masterful way making of it if not a 
thing of beauty at least one of arresting 
and interesting qualities. J. A. H. 
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pianist of ordinary technical attain- 
ments. The Berceuse and G Minor Bal- 
lade ended this group. Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques” and Debussy’s 
“Reflets dans |’Eau,” although having 
little in common, composed a fourth 
group. The program was brought to an 
end by three glittering Liszt pieces, 
“Mazeppa,” the Gondoliera from “Vene- 
zia e Napoli” and the Polonaise in E. 
The audience was appreciative. 


New York Matinée Musicale 


The New York Matinée Musicale, of 
which Rosalie Heller Klein is president, 
continued activities for its first season 
with a miscellaneous program on Dec. 7 
in the Hotel Ambassador. Groups of 
mezzo-soprano and baritone songs sung 
by Alma Beck and Harrington Van 
Hoesen preceded an intelligent reading 
of Beethoven’s Choral Fantasie, given 
with two pianos, a string quintet and 
vocal sextet. 

In every respect this program and the 
performance of it were worthy of high 
purpose. Pronounced sincerity marked 
all that was done, and this sincerity, 
united to genuine talent, was logically 
productive of satisfying results. Miss 
Beck’s voice, one of warmth and color, 
was used effectively in songs by Robert 
Franz, Schumann, Strauss and Burleigh. 
Humor and pathos were emotions touched 
by her with equal felicity. Mr. Van 
Hoesen possesses a voice of exceedingly 
agreeable quality, which is well placed, 
and sings like a musician. Enunciation 
and phrasing were particularly good. 
Ada Zeller accompanied admirably. 

In the Choral Fantasie, which was 
impressively given, the singers were 
Mary Merker, Marie de Keyser, Anna 
Bohn, James McKinley Rose, Myron 
Watkins and Richard FE. Parks. The 
string quintet was composed of Helen E. 
Vogel, Mary Lackland, Gertrude Isidor, 
Lillian Egli and Genevieve Hughel- 
Lewis. Berthe Van der Berg was the solo 
pianist and Catherine Widman was at 
the orchestral piano. D. B. 


Bonci Revisits the Manhattan 


Back again in the scene of his Ameri- 
can début, Alessandro Bonci appeared in 
concert in the Manhattan Opera House on 
the afternoon of Dec. 7 before an audi- 
ence so friendly that it would have worn 
him out singing encores had he been 
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willing to give all that were demanded. 
Time has laid its hand lightly on Mr. 
Bonci’s voice, or better say time has 
passed it by altogether. As a matter of 
fact, it is better in some respects than it 
was when he first came to this country 
well over a decade ago, for there is less 
of the white quality and of the bleat that 
was sometimes distressing. Certain of 
his numbers he sang inimitably, Cima- 
rosa’s “Pria che Spunto” from “Matri- 
monio Segreto,” for instance, and “O 
Paradiso” from “L’Africana,” as well as 
songs by Trimarchi and Rossini and 
Marchesi’s_ delectable “La _ Folletta,” 
which he gave as an encore. Mr. Bonci 
was assisted by a young coloratura so- 
prano named Charlotte Harvis, whose 
voice, though miniscule in volume, is 
handled impeccably. They joined forces 
in duets from “L’Elisir” and “Lucia.” 
Miss Harvis in her solo numbers created 
a furore with her hearers. She was best 
in operatic numbers such as “Caro 
Nome” and “Ah, Non Credea!” Emilio 
Roscas was at the piano for 7." artists. 


Adela Verne Plays 


Adela Verne, English pianist, appeared 
again in recital, after an absence of fif- 
teen years, in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 7. Her playing is 
marked by extraordinary, almost mascu- 
line power, an exceedingly brilliant tone 
and a dazzling technic. Beginning with 
the Busoni transcription of Bach’s Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in D, with its diffi- 
cult octave passages, and Schumann’s 
great Fantasy in C, Miss Verne played 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata. It 
is a pity that almost all visiting artists 
seem to feel themselves obliged to play 
this work, just to show that they are 
serlous-minded musicians. Miss Verne 
played it with sincerity and technical 
perfection. A Chopin group included 
the inescapable A Flat Ballade, the 
“Tuberose” Nocturne, in which Miss 
Verne’s perfect trill was heard to ad- 
vantage; the Mazurka in A Minor, some- 
times called “The Little Jew,” and the 
€ Sharp Minor Scherzo with its lovely 
chorale and wonderful coda. A final 
group of three numbers by Paderewski 
found the pianist at her best. The Noc- 
turne in B Flat calls for a beautiful tone 
and Miss Verne met this requirement in 
a decisive manner. The “Cracovienne 
Fantastique” has a certain rhythmic at- 
traction and no music and Miss Verne 
played it very brilliantly. She played 


in response to prolonged applause Liszt’s 
transcription of the Liebestod from Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan.” Ww. S. 


Lisa Roma Sings 


A secure, legitimate style, good phras- 
ing and artistic sense characterized the 
recital given on the afternoon of Dec. 7 
in the Princess Theater by Lisa Roma, 
soprano. Miss Roma’s voice is one of 
dramatic timbre and might possibly have 
been heard to better advantage in a 
larger room, but her method of singing 
is so good and her feeling for restraint 
are so much a part of her technical and 
emotional equipment that only pleasure 
was experienced in hearing her. 

The confidence Miss Roma shows is 
well-founded. It is, moreover, a confi- 
dence that is quite distinct from any 
mere showing off. Having proved what 
she can do, she does it easily, without 
unnecessary elaboration and with suc- 
cess. Handel’s “Care Selve” was inter- 
preted in a broad style, simply and with 
abundant expression in the classic vein. 
Scarlatti came in for equally good treat- 
ment, and songs by Campbell-Tipton and 
Granville Bantock were sung with no 
less attention to form and musical mean- 
ing. Brahms, Schubert and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff were composers whose names 
were given places of honor on the pro- 
gram, which was accompanied with skill 
by Mary Miller Mount. J. K. 


Lily Meagher Heard Again 


Lily Meagher, an Irish lyric soprano, 
who has appeared in past seasons with 
John McCormack, was heard at the Wal- 
lack Theater on Sunday evening, Dec. 7, 
by an audience that evidently took much 
pleasure in her singing of a wide range 
of songs, from Haydn’s air “With Ver- 
dure Clad” to a group of Irish folk pone. 
The singer, while obviously hampered by 
a cold, disclosed a voice of freshness and 
clarity, though of somewhat limited 
color. There was fluency of delivery in 
the Haydn air and Vidal’s “Ariette” and 
throughout more natural spontaneity 
than attention to subtleties of mood. The 
audience was demonstrative in its ap- 
plause. Frank Bibb, as accompanist, 
was of invaluable assistance, and the 
program was varied by two groups of 
piano solos by Michael Lepore. H. J. 


The Little Symphony 


George Barrére and his little Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the fifth of their 
delightful programs of works designed 
for small combinations of instruments 
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at Henry Miller’s Theater on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 7. To.hear a Boccherini 
“Symphonie Périodique” and the Over- 
ture to Mozart’s “Bastien and Bastienne” 
played by a real chamber orchestra, one 
which under Mr. Barrére’s skilful direc- 
tion carefully avoids breaking the butter- 
fly on the wheel, is to experience artistic 
joy of a nature almost unique even in 
this center of multifarious musical ac- 
tivity. a 

On Sunday evening, in addition to the 
Boccherini and Mozart works, there was 
a first performance of a cycle by David 
Stanley Smith entitled “Flowers.” It 
was all effectively scored and as a whole 
it created a very favorable impression, 
the most engaging of the four numbers 
being perhaps the last, designated as 
“Daffodils—plucked.” There was also a 
first public performance of Arthur 
Bliss’ “Conversations,” given here once 
previously at a private concert of the 
MacDowell Club. As on that occasion, 
“The Committee Meeting,” the first of 
the five pieces in the set, made the 
strangest impression, by virtue of its 
truly humorous inspiration and adroit 
workmanship, which, in comparison, the 
other four seemed ineffective and even 
futile. 

One of the high lights of the evening 
was a group of flute solos played by Mr. 
Barrére with his consummate mastery 
of his instrument. The audience would 
gladly have heard a second time Cyril 
Scott’s “Ecstatic Shepherd,” for flute 
alone, played off stage, in accordance 
with the composer’s directions. The 
group also contained a Scherzo by Widor 
and a colorful and melodically attractive 
Nocturne by Mr. Barrére for flute and 
orchestra. Another soloist was Mr. 
Mathieu, who played Siloti’s arrange- 
ment of an Adagio by Bach for oboe 
with much beauty of tone and -, 


BRAILOWSKY CHARMS 
AT SECOND RECITAL 


Pianist Fulfills Promise of 
Recent Début—Capacity 
House Enthusiastic 


Alexander Brailowsky, at his second 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 5 amply fulfilled the predictions 
made after his first recital. He is an 
exceptionally gifted artist and one who 
is undoubtedly destined to become one 
of the dominating figures of the pianistic 
world. While essentially at his best in 
the music of the romantic composers 
as was proved by his choice of program 
at his first appearance, Mr. Brailowsky 
demonstrated his versatility at this re- 
cital by playing a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue, the Pastorale and Capriccio of 
Scarlatti, and the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata.” One might almost say that 
this last has seldom been better played. 


It became under his hands, a thunder- 
ous, pulsating thing instead of just an- 
other of those vain struggles with fate 
of which Beethoven was so fond. Mr. 
Brailowsky played the three movements 
without interruption and the _ piece 
gained much thereby. The A Flat Im- 
promptu which began a Chopin group, 
was very beautifully done, but the com- 
position nevertheless is not one of the 
most interesting written by the master. 
His playing of the tremendous Polonaise 
in F Sharp Minor was characterized 
by an immense vigor and a luscious qual- 
ity of tone in the Mazurka episode. The 
D Flat Nocturne was as exquisite an 
example of singing on the piano as has 
been heard in a long time. The B Flat 
Minor Scherzo was played instead of the 
Op. 20, announced on the program. 
Schumann’s “Kinderszenen” are by no 
means child’s play to perform, but 
on this occasion they had as _ ex- 
ponent a sympathetic, technically per- 
fect pianist, who did not linger unduly 
over the seductive charms of ‘“Trau- 
merei.” Scriabin’s D Sharp Minor 
Study, called the “Pathetic,” required a 
repetition before the clamor ceased, and 
after Moussorgsky’s fascinating “Seam- 
stress,’ there was deafening applause. 
The crashing glass of Balakireff had 
hardly subsided before half the audience 
surged to the front to demand encores, 
which were generously given. Mendels- 
sohn’s little Scherzo in E Minor, two 
Chopin Mazurkas, two Studies, the B 
Flat Minor Prelude and C Sharp Minor 
Valse, and Schumann’s “Warum” com- 
vosed his extras, W. S. 








Arthur Hartmann Wins 
Success in Dual Role of 


Violinist and Composer 
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Arthur Hartmann, Violinist and Composer 


Arthur Hartmann, who has achieved 
distinction in the dual réle of violinist 
and composer, is not only being heard 
widely in concert this season after sev- 
eral years of retirement from the con- 
cert stage, but is often given a prominent 
place as composer on the programs of 
many violinists. His arrangement of 
Haydn’s Minuet has_ recently been 
recorded on the phonograph by Mischa 
Elman, and André Polah is scheduled to 
play his arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor in his forth- 
coming New York recital. Two orches- 
tral sketches, both original compositions, 
will be played by the Syracuse Sym- 
phony under Vladimir Shavitch, and by 
the Toronto Symphony under Luigi von 
Kunits. The New York String Quar- 
tet has added his arrangement of 
Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux d’une Exposi- 
tion” to its répertoire, and the Lenox 
String Quartet will play his arrange- 
ment of Rachmaninoff’s Serenade. 

Following Mr. Hartmann’s first New 
York recital this season in Aeolian Hall 
on Oct. 22, he gave a highly successful 
program in Boston, with the result that 
he has been requested to give another 
recital on Feb. 19. A second New York 
recital is listed for the early spring. He 
will also be heard in concert in Bridge- 
port, Conn., on Dec. 16, and in Toronto, 
Can., on Jan. 20. In addition to his activi- 
ties in concert and composition, Mr. Hart- 
mann devotes part of his time to teach- 
ing a small class of advanced players. 
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Figaro” Given by Hinshaw 


Company—Patton Solo- 
ist With Chorus 


By F. W. Balch 


BUFFALO, Dec. 6.—Toti Dal Monte, 
coloratura soprano, made her début in 
Buffalo in her second American concert 

} appearance. A capacity audience in 
Elmwood Music Hall paid her a glow- 
ing tribute, forced her to extend her 


program through encores and “repeats” 
to nearly twice its original length, and 
cordially received three assisting artists, 
Dino Borgiolo, tenor; Dorothy Kennedy, 
pianist, and Roscoe George Possell, 
fautist. Miss Dal Monte displayed a 


Nome” from “Rigoletto,” the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” and songs by Schubert 
Mr. Borgiolo also proved 


and others. ) 
Miss Ken- 


) expert in tone production. 


|” DAL MONTE SCORES IN BUFFALO DEBUT 


nedy opened the program with a 
Moszkowski waltz. 
William Wade Hinshaw’s company 


was recently presented by the Buffalo 


‘Chromatic Club in Mozart’s “Marriage 


of Figaro,” Ernest Knoch conducting. 
Editha Fleisher sang Susanna; Clytie 
Hine, the Countess; Cecilia Turrill, 
Cherubino; Pavel Ludikar, Figaro, and 
Alfred Valenti, Count Almaviva. 

The Buffalo Orpheus, John Lund con- 
ducting, recently gave its first concert 
of the season. Elmwood Music Hall was 
filled to the doors. The Orpheus Or- 
chestra participated, as did William J. 
Gomph, pianist, and Fred Patton, bari- 
tone of New York. The choir’s fine 
tone was reflected in Bruch’s “Song of 
the Pirates,” Parker’s “Lamp in the 
West,” Schubert’s “Lullaby” and Dr. 
Lund’s “In the Garden.” Mr. Patton 
sang Mendelssohn’s “I’m a _ Roamer,” 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence’’ Schumann’s 
“Widmung” and  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Der Prophet.” Enthusiasm was mani- 
fested after every number. 





SPALDING AND PACHMANN 

t HEAD NASHVILLE RECITALS 
; Ward-Belmont Organist Heard in Pro- 
: gram of Wide Range—Color 
Organ Performance Given 


' NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 6.—Mrs. 
| Robert Lusk, chairman of the music 
\ department of the Centennial Club re- 
' cently presented Albert Spalding, vio- 
 linist, in the season’s opening concert. 
' Mr. Spalding was greeted by an audience 
| that filled the auditorium of the club and 
' gave a program which displayed his 
| technic, rich tone, and artistic inter- 
pretations to advantage. He played 
Tartini’s “Pastorale,” Veracini’s Sonata 
in B Flat arranged by Respighi, César 
' Franck’s Sonata in A and a modern 
group. André Benoist accompanied. 
Vladimir de Pachmann, pianist, re- 
| cently appeared in concert in Ryman 
Auditorium where he was cordially wel- 
comed. Music by Chopin, Mozart, Bach, 
Schumann and Liszt was played with 
his usual success. 
F. Arthur Henkel, head of the organ 
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department at Ward-Belmont, gave his 
annual recital in the auditorium of the 
school before an audience of students 
and citizens. The program effectively 
demonstrated Mr. Henkel’s versatility 
and skill. Two important numbers were 
the Finale from a Mailly sonata, and a 
“Festival” toccata, by Fletcher. Chopin, 
Clokey, Lemare, Yon, Widor and Brahms 
were also represented. 

The Nashville Art Association, Mrs. 
J. C. Bradford, president, recently pre- 
sented Thomas Wilfred and his color 
organ in Ryman Auditorium to an inter- 
ested audience. Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 


TENOR SINGS IN KANSAS 








Lambert Murphy Appears in Course of 
Leavenworth Club 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Dec. 6.—The 
third concert of the Leavenworth Musi- 


cal Club’s course was a recital by Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor. Mr. Murphy is 
popular with Leavenworth audiences, 
and sang even better than ever. 

The recital course of St. Mary’s 
Academy recently brought forward two 
members of the music faculty of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan., Remy 
Den Haernyck, pianist, and Arthur 
Steingerwald, violinist. A Beethoven 
sonata and the D Minor Concerto by 
Spohr were features of an enjoyable 
program. 

Clara E. Brueggen, organist; Boyd 
McPherson, singer; George Linck, violin- 
ist, and Elizabeth Rothenberger and Mrs. 
John Bernhardt in a vocal duet, ap- 
peared at a program given recently in 
Temple B’Nai Jeshurun. In the rooms of 
the Professional and Business Women’s 
Club Emily Merchant, coloratura so- 
prano, appeared in recital, assisted by 
Lois Burnett, violinist, and Lois Coon, 
accompanist. 

Modern music was the topic for a 
meeting of the Leavenworth Musical 
Club. Participants were Josephine Hait, 
Louise Vanderschmidt, Mary Crancer, 
William Lambert and Mrs. MacDonald. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Richmond Hears New York String 
Quartet 


RICHMOND, VA., Dec. 6.—The New 
York String Quartet was heard at the 
second artist concert of the Musicians’ 
Club by a large audience. The program, 
beautifully played, included items by 
Borodin, Goossens, Smetana, and Mozart. 

L. F. GRUNER. 





Gastonia Masonic Male Chorus . Makes 
Début 


GASTONIA, N. C., Dec. 6.—The second 
of a series of concerts in the new high 
school auditorium under the auspices of 
the Masons brought Mildred Delma, 
American soprano, to this section for the 
first time. She was assisting artist with 
the Masonic Male Chorus, organized this 
fall and conducted by Edwin M. Steckel. 
This was the chorus’ début and it was 
cordially received. The voices blended 
well and the singing was marked by a 


clean-cut technic and nicety of expres- 
sion that is unusual in a new organiza- 
tion. Numbers by Dudley Buck, Mark 
Andrews, Verdi, Openshaw and Bullard 
were on the program. Miss Delma gave 
three groups in costume and proved a 
great favorite with her audience. 





HIGH SCHOOLS IN IOWA WILL 
HOLD SOLO COMPETITION 





State-Wide Movement Is Sponsored by 
University—First Annual Meet- 
ing Scheduled for Spring 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, Dec. 6.—A State- 
wide high school musical contest will be 
held in Iowa in the spring and is to 
be made an annual event. This will be 
the first solo contest in the State, al- 
though a number of organizations pro- 
mote group competitions. The concert 
is sponsored by the University of Iowa 
through its School of Music. It will 


consist of four classes: voice (male and 
female), piano and violin. 

The contest is open to students in all 
high schools. They must be residents 
of Iowa and be recommended by their 
music supervisors or school principals. 
Four district examinations will determine 
contestants for the State contest. Con- 
testants must perform from memory. 
They must prepare two prescribed num- 
bers and one reserve number. Each 
high school may present from one to four 
contestants in any combination not to 
exceed a total of four. 

Winners of preliminary contests will 
be brought to Iowa City at the expense 
of the university for the State contest. 
Judges will consist of one expert in each 
branch. They will vote by secret ballot. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


ARTISTS ADD TO SUCCESS 








Giannini, De Reszké Singers and Mildred 
Dilling Visit New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 6.—Dusolina 
Giannini was the artist for the first con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society series. 
The Athenaeum was filled to capacity 
and the audience gave an enthusiastic 


reception to the soprano. An aria from 
“La Reine de Saba” and a group of 
Italian folk-songs were especially ap- 
plauded. 

The De Reszké Singers and Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, opened the Tarrant 
series in Jerusalem Temple on Nov. 24. 
A large audience manifested pleasure in 
the program, particularly in French 
songs of the fifteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Miss Dilling immediately 
established herself as a favorite. 

The Saturday Music Circle, Le Cercle 
Lyrique and Polyhymnia Circle have 
given programs of merit. 

Mary M. Conway. 


Yvonne Trava Launches 
Auspicious Career with 
San Carlo Opera Forces 
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Yvonne Trava, Soprano 


Yvonne Trava, lyric soprano, who 
made her operatic début this season as 
a member of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany in New York, is continuing her 
success with that organization. She 
was heard in “Trovatore,” “Lucia” and 
“Traviata” during the company’s two 
weeks’ stay in Boston, and was also 


applauded in Philadelphia, where the 
Gallo forces recently closed a two-weeks 
season. On several occasions, she has 
been singled out for special comment for 
the unusual beauty of her voice and the 
poise which she displays on the stage. 
Miss Trava, who is known as Marjorie 
Travathan in her home town of Paris, 
Tenn., is a typical American girl, skilled 
in out-door sports and is especially fona 
of horse-back riding. She obtained most 
of her education in this country, having 
studied for several years in Chicago. 
Miss Trava will be heard with the opera 
company on its annual transcontinental 
tour, appearing in Washington, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and other important cities. 


John McCormack Is Visitor to Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Dec. 6.—Six 
thousand of John McCormack’s admirers 
recently greeted him in the Coliseum. 
His program opened with numbers by 
Handel and Bach, followed by a group 
of German songs and the usual Irish 
ballads. Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, was the 
assisting artist and Edwin Schneider ac- 
companied. The concert was under the 
direction of George F. Ogden. 

HOLMES COWPER. 
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CHICAGO’S CALENDAR HOLDS MANY EVENTS 





Piano, Violin and Song Re- 
citals Fill Week for 
Concert-goers 


By Eugene Stinson 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—The week’s recital 
calendar began with exceptionally inter- 
esting Sunday events. Joseph Hofmann 
gave his only piano recital of the year in 
the Studebaker; Stefi Geyer, Swiss vio- 
linist, made her first appearance here in 
the Playhouse, and Ella Spravka was 
heard in an interesting piano recital in 
Kimball Hall. Claudio Mugio and Percy 


Grainger were heard outside “the loop.” 

Mr. Hofmann’s highly polished skill 
seemed, as always, authoritative, ingeni- 
ous and severely subordinated to an aus- 
tere and learned taste. He played Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana” with unfailing 
ability in a remarkably clear style and 
with no effort to overstress its brilliance. 
A group of familiar Chopin pieces was 
played with exciting effect and composi- 
tions by Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, Proko- 
fieff and himself brought the printed list 
to a close. Extra numbers were added 
to satisfy the large audience. 

Miss Geyer gave Spohr’s “Gesang- 
scene,” Bach’s Chaconne and _ shorter 
compositions. She played with marked 
refinement of style, an excellent tone 
which inclined toward an impersonal 
quality and amazing technical facility. 
Walter Schulthess played the accom- 
paniments. 

Miss Spravka’s recital Nov. 30 opened 
with a performance of Respighi’s Sonata 
for piano and violin, in which the Bohe- 
mian artist had the cooperation of Rich- 
ard Czerwonky. The rest of her list 
comprised well known music, as well as 
unaccustomed items by Novak, Moussorg- 
sky and others. Her playing had emo- 
— sweep, bright spirit and technical 
skill. 
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Miss Muzio, who is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in Chicago, sang at the 
north side Arcadia auditorium Nov. 30. 
Mr. Grainger was her associate. Miss 
Muzio’s voice was at its best, her arias 
and songs displaying her brilliance and 
vivid style clearly. Mr. Grainger, play- 
ing Chopin’s Sonata in B Minor, showed 
once more his vigorous style, his delight 
in rhythmic propulsions, a spontaneous 
spirit and sure technic. Several hun- 
dred persons were unable to gain en- 
trance to the auditorium. 


The Bush Conservatory Orchestra 
played in Orchestra Hall Dec. 2, under 

ichard Czerwonky. Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony was an important 
item on the program, played with admir- 
able expression and technical smooth- 
ness. Soloists were Robert Quick, vio- 
linist; Beulah Van Epps, soprano, and 
Evelyn Daniels, pianist. 

Dora Thomason Hoffman, soprano, 
sang in the Fine Arts’ recital hall Dec. 4 
and was applauded for the clearness and 
range of her voice, the authority of its 
production and an interesting interpreta- 
tive style. Marx E. Oberndorfer played 
the accompaniments. 





In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Dec. 6. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The weekly students’ concert was given 
in the Central Theater Nov. 30. Anne 
Bryan, Lucille Quinn, Flo Dickinson, 
Hylda Corny, Marshall Sosson, Geneva 
Johnson, Nell Hunter, James R. Dobbs, 
Dorothy Blum, Sol Kranzberg and Dor- 
othy Friedlander were heard. Joe Rosen, 
violinist, played in the recital hall Dec. 4. 
Louis Victor Saar and Hans Muenzer 
gave Mr. Saar’s piano and violin sonata 
before the Musicians’ Club last week. 
Piano students were heard in recital 
Dec. 4. Gregory Konold was heard in the 
Lyon and Healy hall today. Helen 
Fletcher, of the piano classes, has fin- 
ished a tour extending to Billings and 
other Montana cities. Clarence Eddy gave 
organ recitals last week in Michigan. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Advance pupils of voice, piano and or- 
gan departments appearéd in recital in 
Kimball Hall this afternoon. The pro- 
gram named Paul Esterly, William 
Schweitzer, Clara Cardzielewski, Freder- 
ick Marriott, Reinhold Freche, Whitmer 
Byrne, Arthur Cooke, Theophil Voeks, 
Mildred Friedman, Louis Nespo and 
Helen Raus Rauh. The Students’ Or- 
chestra has been reorganized, and num- 
bers sixty-five players who will give their 
first public concert in January. The 
Christmas vacation of ten days will com- 
mence Dec. 25. Laura Turner has been 
engaged as soloist in Englewood Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. W. J. Hayden is 
tenor soloist in the Church of the 
Mediator, Morgan Park, III. Hans 
Muenzer, violinist, of the faculty, is fill- 
ing engagements in Chicago and other 
cities. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Pupils from the voice department sang 
in Lake Forest Sunday. They were 
Florence Newman, Liza Berquist, Helen 
Gloeckle, John Minnema and Arthur 
Bowes. Robert Sanders was accompan- 
ist. Guy Hague has received an award 
in the voice department of the master 
school. Paul McCoole and Adeline Foss, 
formerly of the piano department, have 
been successful in concert appearances 
on the Pacific Coast. Robert Quick is 
making a concert tour of Indiana. Bar- 
bara Custance, formerly of the piano 
department, now living in Vancouver, 
has won the Canadian scholarship in the 
Royal Academy. 


STURKOW RYDER STUDIO 


Theodora Sturkow Ryder, recently re- 
turned from a tour of twenty-two ap- 
pearances, gave her fifty-fifth studio re- 
cital this afternoon. Music by Schumann 
made up the program. 





Pianist’s Ancestor Honored at Harvard 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Florence Trumbull 
has received word that a new profes.or- 
ship, to be known as the Jonathan Trum- 
bull Professorship of American Govern- 
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ment, is to be established at Harvard 
University by citizens of Connecticut. 
Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of 
Connecticut from 1769 to 1783, and a 
friend of George Washington. The en- 
dowment of the chair at Harvard is in 
recognition of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s return of Trumbull 
papers, held by it for over 100 years. 





Rudolph Reuter Will Tour West 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Rudolph Reuter has 
been engaged for piano recitals in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., Dec. 11; Murphreesboro, 
Tenn., Dec. 12; Indianapolis, Dec. 15, 
and Racine, Wis., Jan. 28. Reuter will 
include on some of these programs 
eres of Paul Hindemith’s Suite, 
“ 9 





Marie Morrisey Makes New Brunswick 
Record 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, has recently made records for 
the Brunswick Company of the “Rosary” 
and MacFadyen’s “Cradle Song.” These 
will be released for Christmas. Two 
especially interesting records, “Going 
Home” and “Just a Wearyin’ for You” 
have just been released. Miss Morrisey 
leaves for New York Jan. 1 to make 
additions to her present catalog. 





Frieda Stoll Sings in Wisconsin 


CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—Recent Wisconsin 
appearances of Frieda Stoll, soprano, 
were at the Division Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Fond du Lac, Nov. 
20, and as soloist with the Milwaukee 





Mannerchor in the Pabst Theater 
Nov. 25. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—William Phillips, 


bass, was soloist in the “Creation,” sung 
in the First Congregational Church of 
Oak Park, Nov. 9. 


CHICAGOANS PLAY A 


BRUCKNER SYMPHONY | 





Sylvia Lent Makes First 
Appearance in Concert 
Under Stock 


By Eugene Stinson 

CHICAGO, Dec. 6.—The Chicago début 
of Sylvia Lent, American violinist, was 
a feature of the concert given on Novy. 
28 (and repeated the next day) by the 
the Chicago Symphony under Frederick 
Stock. This début was one of the most 
brilliant of the season. Miss Lent chose 


Bruch’s First Concerto and played it 
with fine technical command, a finished 
style and mature taste. Her pitch was 
excellent, her tone firm and interesting 
and her version of the concerto impetu- 
ous and highly individual. Incisiveness 
and vigor in interpretation stamped the 
young player as a personality. 

Miss Lent’s bright performance of 
Bruch’s music came at the close of a 
well-chosen program in which Bruck- 
ner’s Unfinished Symphony was _ the 
major item. The symphony received a 
performance of great dignity and 
breadth as well as of marked beauty 
of workmanship. Moussorgsky’s “A 
Night on the Bare Mountain,” played 
with curious restraint, opened the list. 
Fauré’s pensive Suite, “Pélleas and 
Mélisande,” received its first hearing in 
Orchestra Hall. The Prelude had pre- 
viously been played in the Auditorium 
at the memorial service for Cleofonte 
Campanini. The music is of an exquisit 
texture but, in spite of its delicacy, is 
suggestive of the theater. It was quietly 
and beautifully played on this occasion. 

A popular Thanksgiving program was 
given Nov. 27, when the house was sold 
out. 





Abraham Sopkin Plays in Washington 


CuHIcAGO, Dec. 6.—Abraham Sopkin, 
violinist, played in the Poli Theater in 
Washington recently. Other Eastern en- 
gagements have been in the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York, and in Mont- 
clair, N. J. His December engagements 
take him to Duluth, Minneapolis, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, Decatur and else- 
where. A Chicago recital, under the 
management of S. Hurok, is scheduled 
for February. 





—“™" SOPKIN 


VIOLINIST 
Management: 
S. Hurok, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
Personal Representative: 
Charles Burke, 2001 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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ARTISTS PRESENTED 
BY ATLANTA CLUBS 


Georgia Federation Gives 
Music Special Place 


at Convention 


By Helen Knox Spain 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 6.—The opening 
concert of the Fine Arts Club was given 
by Daisy Jean, who sang soprano songs 
and played the ’cello and harp. The 
program was one of rare beauty, and 
illustrated the artist’s command in all 
three branches of her art. Numbers for 
‘cello included Handel’s Sonata in D 
Minor and works by Dvorak, Saint-Saéns 
and Popper. Songs sung with harp 
numbered compositions by César Franck, 
Hahn, Debussy, Graham Peel, Landon 
Ronald and others. Jean Wiswell was 


at the piano. 

Katherine Tift Jones, diseuse, and 
Georgia Price, harpist, appeared at the 
second musicale of the Fine Arts Club. 
Both artists were welcomed with enthu- 
siasm. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, assisted by 
André Benoist, accompanist, was the 
first artist of this season’s “series 
intime” of the Music Club. Mr. Spalding 
was accorded an ovation by a capacity 
audience in the auditorium of the 
Woman’s Club. 

The Southern Musical Bureau pre- 
sented Vladimir de Pachmann at its 
opening concert. He gave a character- 
istic program of Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt and Brahms. The audi- 
ence, one of the largest ever assembled 
in this city to hear a pianist, received 
Mr. de Pachmann with boisterous ap- 
plause, listened attentively to his “Pearls 
on Velvet” and laughed heartily at his 
remarks. 

The Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, holding its twenty-eighth annual 
convention, gave special attention to 
music. Assembly singing was led at all 
occasions by Helen Knox Spain. The 
Military Band from Fort McPherson, 
under Warrant Officer John Anderson, 
and the Yaarab Chanters, conducted by 
Frank Cundell, gave the opening con- 
cert. Francis Woodberry was soloist at 
a memorial service. The concert on the 
second day was given by Adrian Pouliot, 
pianist; Mrs. Benjamin Elsas, soprano, 
and Eda Bartholomew, accompanist. 
Hugh Hodgson’s song, “My Georgia 
Land,” written for the Federation, was 
sung by a double quartet. James Emory 
Scheirer, organist; Mrs. James H. Whit- 
ten, soprano, and the Emory Glee Club, 
under Malcom Dewey, gave the final 
concert. Mrs. Charles Chalmers, chair- 
man of music for the City of Atlanta 
Federated Clubs, arranged the conven- 
tion programs. 

Boy members only were heard at the 
November meeting of the Junior Music 
Club. They were: Deneen McCormack 
and Charles Dowman, Jr., violinists; 


Gladstone Pursley and Frank Mitchell, 
pianists; Fred Stewart, Jr., singer; Con- 
well Shoup, flautist, and Walter Bedard, 
Jr., mando’cellist. 


Grace organist 


Chalmers Thomson, 
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and composer, comes from the three 
choirs of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, to become organist 
and choirmaster of “St. Philip’s Cathe- 
dral. Adrian Pouliot, pianist, for the 
last two years head of the piano depart- 
ment and professor of theory in tne 
North Dakota State Teachers’ College, 
is now with the Atlanta Conservatory 
and Washington Seminary. Mrs. Pier- 
pont Spiker, formerly Bertha Rupprecht, 
prize piano student of the American Con- 
servatory and soloist in 1921 with the 
Chicago Symphony, is now musical 
director of the Potter-Spiker School. 


MILWAUKEE ARTISTS 
CORDIALLY GREETED 


Thamar Karsavina Applauded 
by Large Audience in 


Dance Program 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 6.—Thamar Kar- 
savina, dancer, was recalled again and 
again by a large audience in the Pabst 
Theater, Dec. 2. The event was spon- 
sored by Marion Andrews. Mme. Kar- 
savina and her partner, Pierre Vladi- 


miroff held the attention of their audi- 
ence firmly. 

Resident musicians who took part in 
the concert given by the Federated 
Church Women in Plankinton Hall were 
Verna Lean, contralto; Pearl Brice, vio- 
linist; Anthony Olinger, baritone, and 
Alois Smrz, ’cellist. Mrs. Winogene 
Hewitt Kirchner played accompani- 
ments. 

Carl Eppert gave a lecture for the 
Civic Music Association in the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. His subject was 
the broad functions of the symphony or- 
chestra outside the concert hall. He 
maintained an orchestra has obligations 
in the line of furnishing music for 
schools, hospitals and for many classes 
in the community who cannot attend 
concerts. A quartet by Schumann was 
played at this meeting by Alice Stone, 
Genevieve Pierce Dietrich, Elizabeth 
Strasen and Marie Strasen. The social 
half-hour was in charge of Lillian Way. 

The Milwaukee Institute of Music held 
open house in its new quarters on Pros- 
pect Avenue. An instrumental trio com- 
posed of Ruth Fine, Mildred Fine and 
Elizabeth Heuer played. The event was 
arranged by Jessie Raymond Meyer, di- 
rector of the school. 

The December meeting of the Mac- 
Fadyen Club in the Meyer School of 
Music, heard a program of works by 
women. The MacDowell Club orchestra 
gave a program in the Atheneum on 
Dec. 2 under Pearl Brice, Mrs. Wino- 
gene Kirchner was accompanist and 
Adele Strohmeyer, soprano, soloist. 








3runswick Company Purchases Vocalion 
Record 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany’s purchase of the Vocalion Record 
from the Aeolian Company of New York 
is announced by P. L. Deutsch, vice-pres- 
ident of the former house. This arrange- 
ment, which will go into effect on Jan. 2, 
is the culmination of recent negotiations 
between the two companies, and means 


retail distribution of the Brunswick 
phonographs, records and_ radiolas 
through the Aeolian company’s retail 


stores. The Brunswick firm will market 

the new Vocalion record through exist- 

ing Vocalion agencies, and also along in- 

dependent lines of distribution distinct 

from Brunswick activities. 

Charles M. Courboin and Denishawn 

Dancers Visit Spokane 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 6.—Charles M. 


Courboin gave organ recitals on the 
afternoon an devening of Nov. 24 in the 


Senior and Clark high school. A fine 
program showed his art in the most 
favorable light. Ruth St. Denis, Ted 


Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers gave 
two programs in the American Theater 
on Nov. 29, under the Spokane Post, No. 
99, of the American Legion. They were 
greeted by large audiences. 

Mrs. V. H. Brown. 








Making Rain, Thunder and Moonlight 


for ““Rigoletto”’ 


at the Metropolitan 
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[Continued from page 25] 





low we could look down upon Sparafu- 
cile’s den and the wilderness outside. 
Gilda, dressed for her hurried trip to 
Verona, came out on the stage below to 
inspect the rock whereon she was to 
breathe her last later on. This scene 
is usually cut, but Maestro Serafin has 
restored it this season, so Gilda wanted 
to make sure that her death rock was 
at the proper angle toward the public. 

“Turn it around!” she said calmy, 
without a tremor, as if inspecting a 
turkey for dinner, and the rock was 
turned as if it were a feather. Gilda 
then moved away entirely unconcerned. 
It was a lesson in looking forward to 
death with calmness. 


* * * 


ROM the stage came a distant voice: 

“Willie, work your lightning a couple 
of times.” Immediately there was a 
flash. ‘Willie,’ unseen, with a pole of 
a circuit in each hand, was making 
lightning somewhere. There were also 
similar contrivances at other points so 
that the lightning would flash evenly. 

The curtain rose and the act began. 
The Quartet sounded well from the high 
perch, and the light men followed it in 
an undertone. They probably know every 
note of every opera, those boys! Down 
below a bell sounded six times. 

“Mezza notte!” sang Rigoletto. 

“Six bells!” repeated the lightman 
handling the moon at our elbow. He 
had served in the Navy during the war. 

Preparations were being made below 
for murdering Gilda. There was a buzz, 
and gradually the moons were dimmed. 
Murders should be done in darkness, so 
each man pulled a little lever and the 
diaphragm in front of the lights closed 
in like the shutter of a kodak. Then 
Rigoletto came for his prey, Sparafucile 
brought out the sack and laid it on the 
rock. Another buzz and the moons be- 
gan to light up again. Prima donnas 


must have at least a spot of light to die 
Rigoletto opened the sack and recog- 
daughter, 


in. 


nized his who proceeded to 
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perish like a swan in strains of melody. 
The curtain descended, the opera was 
over. We had seen all the mysteries of 
light and darkness, the elements, the sun 
and moon, from three heights. 

And curiously enough, instead of spoil- 
ing the illusion, it increased it. One had 
seen the mechanical side of it while 
ignoring the artistic side, and one mar- 
veled that so much beauty was, after a!], 
merely a matter of levers, buzzers and 
some more or less intricate machinery! 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





TRENTON CLUBS ACTIVE 


Conservatory Pupils Are Heard in Piano 
Recital 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 6.—Members of 
the New Music Club met at the home 
of their director and organizer, Mrs. C. 
Louis Whitehead, recently. Among 
those who participated were Miss Louise 
Decker, Mrs. W. S. Dignan, Frances 
Gordon Phillips and Mrs. L. L. Lee. 

The Kingston branch of the Trenton 
Conservatory presented piano pupils in 
a recital in the Methodist Church. The 


director of this branch is Lillian Drake. 
William J. O’Toole is director of the 
conservatory. 

The second event in the Star course 
of entertainments given by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was the 
Tooley Opera Company’s presentation of 
the “Chimes of Normandy.” Members 
of the cast were Keitha Ward, Margaret 
Robling, T. Floyd Adler, H. W. D. 
Tooley, Mildred Shaughnessy and F. H. 
Hemingway. 

The music department of the Con- 
temporary Club, Mrs. Gustav Hagedorn, 
chairman, gave a program on Dec. 2. 
Participants were Mrs. Charles H. 
Waters, Jesse Thorn, Alma Warren 
Richards, Mrs. Harry Porter, Louis 
Wissman and Charlotte Mackenzie Mc- 
Gill. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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Violinist 
SCORES IN NEW YORK RECITAL 
AFOLIAN HALL, NOV. 18, 1924 
, Revealed a mellow and sympathetic sehool of careful 
phrasing and scrupulous regard for the shades of meaning.’’ New 
York World, Nov. 19, 1924. 

Miss Plasschaert in Saint-Saens, Schubert and Sarasate num 
bers revealed a pleasing tone,’’ New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 
19, 1924. 

“) . ~~ Musicianship and artistic attainments.’’——New York 
imerican, Nov. 19, 1924, 
ee de Miss Plasschaert knows how to send forth a graceful 
tone and through it produces lyrical effects. Her playing is remark- 
able for technique. » She was at her best in numbers of 
Sarasate and Saint-Saens.’’ New York Staats-Zeitung, Nov. 19, 
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New Works Range from First Nowell to Hyper-Modernism 
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musical and they have been well writtey © 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


=} HE week’s new music 
brings a variety of ma- 
terial that includes a 
number of interesting 
pieces for voice, piano 
and orchestra. There 
is, for example, Edgar Varése’s “Hy- 
perprism,” an orchestral score that is 
distinctly modern and equally un- 
usual. The customary number of good 
songs and piano pieces, with some 
teaching material and an operetta, af- 
ford something of interest in a num- 
ber of branches of the musician’s ac- 


tivity. 
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* ” * 
Edgar Varése’s As a recent example of 
“Hyperprism” what our composers 


are attempting in the 
realm of sound, the curious are advised 
to consult a new work by Edgar Varése, 
a composer resident in America, entitled 
“Hyperprism” (London: J. Curwen & 
Sons). It doubtless was quite possible 
for the composer to conceive this work 
in his mind before putting it on paper. 
In this, however, he has all the advan- 
tage over his reviewer. I am quite in- 
capable of imaging how this composi- 
tion actually sounds, except as a chaos of 
noise. The instruments and noise-produc- 
ing articles for which it is written will 
give some hint of the result: flute (alter- 
nating with piccolo), clarinet, three 
French horns, two trumpets, tenor and 
bass trombones, and the following more 
or less unusual additions: snare drum, 
Indian drum, bass drum, tambourine, 
cymbals and crash cymbal, tam-tam 
(very deep and rich), triangle, anvil, 
slap stick, two Chinese blocks, lion roar, 
rattle, big rattle, sleigh bells and siren. 

With this interesting equipment Mr. 
Varese proceeds to treat us to some un- 
usual sound combinations, ushered in by 
cymbals, tam-tam, bass drum and lion 
roar. Nothing that Tin Pan Alley has 
tried, from laughing trombones to rip- 
roaring jazz of every description, has 
escaped Mr. Varése—and he can go it 
not one, but many better. Is it music? 
Well, as Kipling would say, that’s an- 
other story. But at least it would be 
an exciting experience to hear the work 
performed. 


* aR SS 
“The Quest of Girls’ glee clubs of 
the Gipsy’’— schools and_ colleges 
Musical looking for something 
Comedy out of the ordinary in 
for Girls the way of a short mu- 


sical comedy would do 
well to look over “The Quest of the 
Gipsy,” by H. Loren Clements (John 


Church Co.). There are ten characters 
in all, two of them male, which may be 
taken by girls, also. The book is hu- 
morous and entertaining, telling of the 
search of a band of “bachelor” gipsies 
for cooks. Singing is heard off-stage 
and a “bevy of charming maidens,” 
freshly graduated from a famous cook- 
ing school in Boston, enters with danc- 
ing step. Further proof is offered that 
the way to a man’s heart is via his 
stomach, though the young ladies are 
rather stronger in the theory than in 
the practice of the culinary art. There 
is bright music and humorous dialogue 
throughout. ee 


A Worth-While Church soloists who are 


Christmas undecided about their 
Song by solo for Christmas are 
John H. advised to consider 
Densmore “Good Tidings of Great 


Joy,” by John H. Dens- 
more (Oliver Ditson Co.). This com- 
poser’s skill in the realm of the secular 
song is repeated and shown at its best 
in this number for the church. There 
is melody, of course, and a good climax. 
It opens with a theme that will sound 
familiar to those who know Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetique” Symphony—with the 
imitation in the accompaniment, much 
as it is in the orchestra. However, that 
is of minor importance, and the song 
as a whole is quite capable of standing 
on its own merits. There are keys for 
high and medium voices. 


* * + 
A Russian In the series of “Rus- 
and an sian Songs” (Oliver 
American Ditson Co.) there is 
Song one entitled “Snow- 
flakes,” by Alexander 


Gretchaninoff, that should find a place 
on many programs. The accompaniment 
is in rapid staccato notes, and this and 
the solo part together furnish a very 
realistic picture of the chill and flurry 
of falling snow. Published for medium 
and high voices. 

In the accompaniment of Anita Gray 
Little’s attractive “Cradle Song,” an- 
other Ditson print, we again meet with 
an old friend in a two-measure motive 
that introduces the voice and persists 
throughout the song; this time it is an 
echo of Grieg’s accompaniment to his 
song entitled “Im Kahne.” The rhythmic 
figure, however, is different. Neverthe- 
less, this cradle song is an agreeable 
fancy that is well worth singing. There 
are two keys. 


Charles Gilbert 
Spross Writes 
a Piano Solo 


* * * 


A brilliant, virile num- 
ber for the piano is 
Charles Gilbert Spross’ 
“Scherzo Fantastique” 
(John Church Co.). It requires a con- 
siderable technical equipment to play it 
as it should be played, as it is by no 
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means easy. The opening theme is a 
melody whose notes alternate between 
the two hands, each time with an accom- 
paniment chord between. This swift, 
fantastic opening, in B Minor, leads into 
a broad theme in chords, over an arpeg- 
gio accompaniment, in the _ relative 
major. After the repeat of the main 
theme the piece ends in a dashing coda. 
Mr. Spross knows the piano idiom as 
intimately as he knows the voice, and 
this piece is particularly notable for 
its pianism. There is no good reason 
why this Scherzo should not find its 
way to the recital platform, save that 
so many of our pianists seems to think 
that the only kind of modern music 
that is worthy of their attention is some- 
thing strange and musically exotic. 
* * * 


A Little Irish There is quaint, in- 
Tune for Piano genuous charm in a 
by Vivien Bard piece for piano by 

Vivien Bard, entitled 
“A Little Irish Tune” (G. Schirmer). 
The theme is in a swinging, lively six- 
eight, time, thoroughly Irish in spirit. 
It is not difficult to play but it requires 
imagination. The composer has har- 
monized it richly and has made of it 
a very fascinating bit of piano music 
that is well worth playing. 

* * ok 


A Book of A book of six “Recital 
Recital Etudes Etudes,” by Frances 
by Frances Terry (John Church 
Terry Co.), makes good ma- 


terial for study pur- 
poses for the pianist. Their titles give 
an idea of their changing moods: “Vigor- 
oso,” “Giocoso,” “Semplice,” “Agitato,” 
“Grazioso” and “Appassionata.” This 
composer writes with skill and facility 
for the piano and possesses considerable 
imagination. Musically, nearly all these 
studies offer something of interest, 
though their pianism is perhaps their 
outstanding quality. Of the lot I per- 
sonally prefer the second, with its ani- 
mated rhythm and light staccato glib- 
ness, and the last, whose broad melodic 
line and sweeping accompaniment make 
it an excellent piano number. 

‘ ok * ok 


John Tasker Howard’s 
contribution to the 
Christmas festivities is 


The First 
Nowell Tran- 


scribed for 


the Piano a free transcription for 

piano of the popular 
old carol, “The First Nowell” (Carl 
Fischer). This fine old melody is as 


fresh after 400 years as many a good 
tune that was born yesterday, and Mr. 
Howard found in it good material for 
a piano number. His transcription is 
not elaborate nor does it go in for wide 
harmonic variety, but it is elaborated 
sufficiently, both contrapuntally and har- 
monically, to give it variety and well 
sustained interest. 
co * K 


A Song and an “Thalatta,” a song by 
Arrangement by Harry Reginald Spier 
Harry R. Spier (J. Fischer & Bro.), is 

a number that should 
appeal strongly to lovers of a virile, 
swinging song of the sea. Its melody, 
in six-eight time, and its occasional wide- 
leaping intervals and strong, surging 
accompaniment, combine to make it a 
fine song for the male voice particularly. 
There is more than the usual amount 
of variety in its few pages, yet it is 
well knit and rounded. Mr. Spier’s ar- 
rangement of the old Irish air, “Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” 
from the same press, is as good a har- 
monization as the melody deserves—and 
it is a remarkably beautiful melody and 
one that lends itself to adornment. Mr. 
Spier has added just enough richness of 
harmony and freedom of accompaniment 
to add color and richness to it, without 
causing it to lose anything of its original 
charm. Both these songs are published 
in two keys. “Thalatta” is dedicated to 
Reinald Werrenrath. 


* * *” 


I can’t remember hav- 
ing had the pleasure 


Piano Pieces 
for Teachers 


by Irene V. of reviewing any com- 
Greenleaf positions by Irene V. 

Greenleaf before, but 
her three piano solos, entitled “The 


Merry Jumping Jack,” “The Old Black 
Witch” and “White Lilacs,” and the 
four-hands number, “Playmate Waltz,” 
all pieces written specially for teach- 
ing purposes (Carl Fischer), are a very 
acceptable introduction. Teachers will 
find in them material of a _ superior 
order. The ideas in themselves are 





for the instrument. 
third grade. 


* * * 





They are of abou; 


Easy Pieces for Two sets of pieces fo; 


String Orches- 
tra by Philip 
Gordon 


to the literature for school orchestras, 
One, for elementary grade, is entitled “Six 
Familiar Melodies” and includes “Amer. 
ica,” “Come, 
“Row, Row,” an old round, “Old Folks 
at Home,” “Auld Lang Syne” and Juan. 
ita” (Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge). Ap. 
other set of “Four Melodious Pieces,” 
for intermediate grade and from the 
same publisher, includes “Three Blind 
Mice,” ‘“Soldiers’ 
mann’s “Album for the Young” and “The 
Music Box” and a march, entitled “Haj! 
to Our Colors,” the last two composed 
by Mr. Gordon. All these pieces are 
scored for four violins, with optional 
parts for viola and ’cello. They are we! 
but simply harmonized and can be used 
to advantage with pupils beginning 
their training. 





Milton-Danville Symphony Opens Season 


MILTON, PA., Dec. 6.—The Milton- 
Danville Symphony gave its first pair 
of concerts this season on Nov. 24 and 
25 in Milton and Danville respectively. 
E. Hart Bugbee conducted and the solo- 
ist was John Barclay, baritone. Mr. 
Barclay sang acceptably, and the or. 
chestral part of the program comprised 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” | Symphony, 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite No. 1 by Bizet, 
music from “Pagliacci” and the “Marche 
Slave” of Tchaikovsky. The orchestra 
numbers sixty players and gave artistic 
performances. 
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string orchestra, edited | 
and arranged by Philip | 
Gordon, will be found | 
an acceptable addition 7 
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FRESH HONORS WON 
BY GANZ ORCHESTRA 


Stefi Geyer Makes Début in 
St. Louis Playing Spohr 


- Concerto 
By Herbert W. Cost 


Sr. Louis, Dec. 6.—The fourth pair 
of concerts given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony estabiished the fact that the or- 
chestra’s playing is constantly increas- 
ing in power and effectiveness. The 
program arranged by Rudolph Ganz be- 
gan with the Overture to the “Magic 
Flute” and concluded with Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Slav.” On the way there came 
Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking 
Glass,” the “Siegfried” Idyl and Spohr’s 
Eighth Concerto fer violin, the soloist 
being Stefi Geyer. Miss Geyer made 
her St. Louis début on this occasion, 
playing with a round, full tone, with 
sincerity and sound musicianship. 

The soloist for the third “pop” or- 
chestral concert was Elsa Kraus, pian- 
ist of St. Louis. She gave Grieg’s Con- 
certo in a manner which won for her a 
deserved ovation. Music by Schubert, 
Sinding, Puccini, Tchaikovsky and Von 
Suppé comprised the orchestral part of 
the program. 

The ninety-first concert of the Apollo 
Club, opening the thirty-first season, was 
given in the Odeon. As usual, the men 
responded splendidly to Charles Gallo- 
way’s baton. The most ambitious num- 
ber was Brahms’ Rhapsody, with inci- 
dental contralto solo by Margaret Stille 
and accompaniment by Paul Friess. 
Miss Stille sang with fine tone. Thelma 
Given, violinist, played César Franck’s 
Sonata, with Ralph Angell at the piano, 
and pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin- 
Kreisler and Brahms. Her reception 
was enthusiastic. 

Ernest R. Kroeger was forced to add 
four encores to his piano program in 
Soldan High School. He played works 
by Chopin, Poldini, Kroeger, Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Gottschalk and Liszt. 








Watertown Club Celebrates Presidents’ 
Day 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 6.—The 
Morning Musicales, Inc., opened its sea- 
son with the celebration of ‘Presidents’ 
Day” at the home of Mrs. E. S. 
Lansing. Talks were made by Mrs. 
Harry Leon Vibbard, president of the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Arthur Williams, president 
of the Northern New York Federation of 
Music Clubs; Edith Henderson, presi- 
dent of the Morning Musicales and Clara 
Wilder. Numbers were given by Anna 
Hitchcock Winchester, pianist of Syra- 
cuse, and Grace Munson Allen, con- 
tralto. Miss Henderson was the accom- 
panist. 


—_— 


Johnstown Boy Pianist Gives Recital 


_JOHNSTOWN, PaA., Dec. 6.—A piano re- 
cital by Carlyle Swope, fourteen years 
old, was recently given with success. He 
has been studying under Alvord Druck- 
enmiller, president of the Johnstown 
College of Music. The program con- 
tained pieces by Chopin, Liszt and Rach- 
maninoff. 





Koussevitzky Makes First Bow to Public 
of Montclair 


MonTcLaiR, N. J., Dec. 7.—Mem- 
orable was the first appearance here of 
Serge Koussevitzky with the Boston 
Symphony in a recent concert given in 


the Unity series. The hall of the high 
school hall was filled to capacity and a 
discriminating audience recalled the con- 
ductor repeatedly. The program com- 
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prised a concerto by Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival,” the 
Prelude to Moussorgsky’s ‘“Khovan- 
tchina,” “The Flight of the Bumble Bee” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar Sultan” 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The 
preceding afternoon Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony gave a 
concert in the series for young people, 
also under the auspices of Unity Church, 
drawing a capacity audience. 
PHILIP GORDON. 


CAPITAL AUDIENCES HEAR 
MUSIC OF GREAT VARIETY 








Programs’ by Visiting Artists and 
Musicians Living in City Are 
Well Attended 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6.—The T. Arthur 
Smith, Inc., Concert Bureau presented 
Renée Chemet, violinist, in her first re- 
cital in Washington recently in the Na- 
tional Theater. An appreciative audi- 
ence was generous with its applause. 
Arthur Loesser accompanied and played 
piano solos. 


O. J. DeMoll and company presented 
Eleanor Shaw, pianist, in a demonstra- 
tion-recital with the Duo-Art reproduc- 
ing piano in the new Masonic Audi- 
torium recently. The T. Arthur Smith, 
Inc., Concert Bureau managed the con- 
cert. 

The Washington College of Music gave 
the thirty-ninth students’ concert in the 
Central High School. The following 
took part: Dorothy Russell, Alberta 
Harris and Benjamin Ratner, pianists; 
Fritz Maile, and Evelyn Scott, violinists; 
Raymond Luce, baritone, and_ the 
College Orchestra under C. E. Chris- 
tiani, president. A soprano solo by 
Elizabeth Stewart and a violin solo by 
Mabelle Orleman were accompanied by 
the orchestra. 

Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist, and 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, 
opened the season of the Friday Morning 
Club, in the Cosmos Club, with an artis- 
tic program. Minna Niemann, pianist, 
and Helen Gerrer, violinist, gave a 
charming recital before the Arts Club. 
Mrs. Charles W. Fairfax, first vice- 
president of the Friday Morning Club, 
was the hostess. 

Katherine Riggs, -harpist, gave the 
first of three recitals, in the George 
Washington University in the music 
appreciation course. The Kimball Quar- 
tet, composed of Fannie Shreve Hear- 
still, soprano; Helen Marie Koontz, 
contralto; Charles E. Myers, tenor, and 
Francis P. Heartsill, bass, with Nancy 
Alice Lowe as accompanist, gave a con- 
cert in the Mount Pleasant Methodist 
Episcopal Church South for charity. 
Mrs. Walter E. Hilton, chairman of 
music for the District of Columbia 
League of American Pen Women, pre- 
sented R. Deane Shure, in a lecture- 
recital in the new club house, recently. 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 





Des Moines Applauds Performances of 
San Carlo Company 


Des MOINES, IowA, Dec. 6.—“‘Marta” 
and “Trovatore” were given excellent 


representations by the San Carlo Opera 
Company in the Hoyt Sherman Audi- 
torium on Nov. 30. The former opera 
was sung in the afternoon and “Trova- 
tore” in the evening. All the singers 
received lavish applause. The perform- 
ances were under the local management 
of George Frederick Ogden. 
HOLMES COWPER. 


John Powell Gives Piano Recital in 
Danville, Va. 


DANVILLE, VA., Dec. 6.—John Powell, 
pianist, recently gave a recital in the 
Randolph-Macon Institute. The pro- 
gram was arranged chronologically, 
opening with a Beethoven Sonata which 
was followed by Schumann’s “Carnaval” 
and led through pieces’ by Chopin to 
Liszt’s Rhapsody, No. 12, and the player’s 
own “At the Fair,” which was received 
with enthusiasm. 

HELEN CARROLL GANNON. 





Julia Claussen will sing in two operas 
as a guest artist with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera. On Jan. 22 she will sing 
the title réle of “Carmen,” and will be 
heard as Dalilah in “Samson and Dall 
lah” later in the season. 


Cincinnati Forces Off for the South 
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Members of the Cincinnati Symphony Leaving Cincinnati on One of Its Recent Tours— 


Left to Right: Leo Brand, Jr., Violinist; 


Mr. Kirksmith, Solo ’Cellist; Fritz Reiner, 


Conductor; Emil Heermann, Concertmaster; Henry Jenkel, First Double Bass Player, 


and Jessie M. Darby, Manager 


INCINNATI, Dec. 8.—The Cincinnati 

Symphony, Fritz Reiner, conductor, 
which recently completed a tour of cities 
of Ohio, left today for a week’s tour of 
the South. The first stop will be Birming- 
ham, Ala., where the program on the 
afternoon of Dec. 9 will include works by 
Schubert, Rossini, Offenbach, Tchaikov- 


sky, MacDowell and Grieg, under the 
leadership of William Kopp. The eve- 


ning program will include César Franck’s. 
Symphony in D Minor and works by 
Strauss, Wagner and others. The or- 
chestra will give two programs in Gains- 
ville on the following day, and on Thurs- 
day will play twice in Atlanta. On the 
return journey, the organization will 
stop in Chattanooga for a single concert 
on the evening of Dec. 12, and will re- 
turn to Cincinnati on the following day. 
This is the third tour which the orches- 
tra has made this season. 





MINNEAPOLIS CONCERTS HEARD WITH ENTHUSIASM 





Symphony Program. Includes Perform. 
ance of Moor Concerto—Organists 
and Singers Greeted 


St. PAuL, Dec. 6.—Two concerts by 
the Minneapolis Symphony under Henri 
Verbrugghen have brought their usual 
meed of success. Percy Grainger, as 
piano soloist, playing Grieg’s Concerto, 
was also welcomed with enthusiasm. 
The Flonzaley Quartet, appearing with 
the Minneapolis Symphony in a per- 
formance of a concerto by Moor, was 
heard with approbation. 

The Letz Quartet, presented by the 
Schubert Club to an audience that was 
not slow to manifest its pleasure, played 
beautifully. Hugo Goodwin, municipal 
organist, presented by the Department 
of Education, has been heard in recital, 


and Edward Rechlin has given an organ 
recital that was appreciated. A concert 
by Louis Wolf, violinist; Laura Towns- 
ley McCoy, soprano, and Sadie Gingold- 
Henley, pianist, was an event of in- 
terest. E. A. Stein presented Geraldine 
Farrar in her version of “Carmen.” 

An informal program under Schubert 
Club auspices brought forward Evelyn 
Novotny, soprano; Harriet Levinson, 
pianist, and Howard Laramy, baritone. 

FLORENCE L. C. Briccs. 


Grade School Band Organized in Peoria 


PEORIA, ILL., Dec. 6.—Announcement 
is made of the organization of a grade 
school band, under L. Irving Bradley, 
director of instrumental music in public 
schools. Mr. Bradley is rapidly aug- 
menting the five score band players so 
far enlisted. 
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HARTSVILLE, S. C.—George Harrison 
Riecks, pianist, newly appointed director 
of music at Coker College, recently ap- 
peared in recital in the college audi- 
The main number on the pro- 
“Carnaval,” 
which the pianist prefaced with explana- 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Carl Whitmer, pian- 
ist, and Gaylord Yost, violinist, pre- 
sented a program of three modern so- 
natas at the William Penn Hotel. The 
sonatas were by Ernest Bloch, Bela 
Bartok and Arthur Honegger. 


* * * 


BUENA VISTA, VA.—The Southern 
Seminary presented the faculty of the 
music department in recital recently. 
Badrig Vartan Guevchenian, tenor; 
Edna Guevchenian, pianist and organist, 
and Elinor Strang, violinist, were heard 
in solos. 

+ * * 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—The work of in- 
stalling a modern set of chimes in the 
new steeple of the Holy Trinity Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church will begin shortly. 
The carillion is the memorial gift of the 
late Mrs. Frank G. Tallman, a com- 
municant of the parish. 

ok * * 


ALBANY, ALA.—Frank M. Church, di- 
rector of music in Athens College, gave 
an organ recital in the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church recently. His pro- 
gram included works by Whiting, Tor- 
jussen, Dubois, Liszt, Leginska, Guil- 
mant and Stickles. 

* * * 

ALLENTOWN, PAa.—“The Prodigal Son,” 
by Henry B. Vincent, was presented in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church recently. 
Mrs. Warren F. Acker, soprano; Ruth 
Fisher, contralto; Theodore _ Titlow, 
tenor, and Harry F. Fritsch, baritone, 
were the personnel. 








torium. 
gram was’ Schumann’s 


tory remarks. 
* * 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The Tues- 
day Morning Musicale Club presented 
Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
The cast included Mesdames Hoffman, 
Morey, Marshall, Caton, Dorner, Draper, 
Percival and Huckins. Mrs. Morey con- 
ducted and Mrs. Paul assisted at the 
piano. 

* * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.— Among _ recent 
events was the first Artist Members’ 
Recital in costume at the high school 
auditorium. Elizabeth Latta McHenry, 
mezzo-soprano, sang songs by Borodin, 
Rachmaninoff, Bizet and others, and 
Harriet Rusk-Quinby pianist, was heard 
in numbers by Rachmaninoff and Mana 


Zucca. 
* OK ok 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The Music Teachers’ 
Association held its monthly meeting at 
the home of Caroline Pitkin Brock. Vio- 
lin duets played by Mr. and Mrs. Benja- 
min F. King with Nellie Carpenter at 
the piano comprised the evening’s pro- 
gram. Juanita Tennyson, soprano of 
this city, assisted by Evelyn Phelan, 
pianist, gave a successful recital in Chi- 
cago recently. 


MUSICIANS 


UTICA, 


copal Church. 


pianist, were the participants. 
M. Rulison was the accompanist. 


* * * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—The advanced music 


pupils of the junior and senior classes 
at Cathedral High School entertained 
their parents and friends with a pro- 
gram recently. Fairmount College Con- 
servatory presented a number of pupils 
in piano and expression in recital in 
the downtown studio. Myrl Schwartz 
presented a class of piano and violin 
students in a recital at her residence 


studio. 
ok x aa 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Violin pupils of Er- 
nest Elwyn Fitzsimmons gave a musical 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elias A. Wright recently. Orril V. 
Stapp presented his piano pupils in re- 
cital, playing movements of a Mozart 
sonata and Borowski’s D Minor Con- 
certo. Mr. Stapp played the second piano 
parts. Other participants were Joyce 
Whitman, Charlotte McGinnis and Elea- 


nor Richards. 
* * na 


GRAND RAPIDS, MicH.—Charles Mills, 
musical director of station WEBK, has 
arranged attractive concerts to be broad- 


DIRECTO 


N. Y.—The Seventh Annual 
Concert of the Liberty Bond Vocal Club 
of Amsterdam was given recently in the 
auditorium of the First Methodist Epis- 
Marion Drake-F landers, 
soprano of Amsterdam; Frank Parker, 
baritone of Utica, and John E Flaherty, 
Marion 


The women of the First 
certs. Glenn Drake, tenor; 
Messier, violinist, and Robert 
Donald, pianist, were heard at the firs; 


of this series. 


* * 





Pato ALTO, CAL.—The first Sunday 
afternoon musical program of the winte; 
season at the Community House was 
made up of piano numbers by Bethe! 
Stack and ’cello solos by Malcolm Dayvi- 
son. Marjorie McDonald was the ac- 
companist. The committee is composed 
of C. A. Davidson, Marjorie McDonald, 
Mrs. F. R. Wheeler, George B. Little 
Mrs. E. L. Moore, Ww. F. Hyde, Mrs. 
Beach-Thompson and M. C. Stern. 


* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—At a meeting of the 
local chapter of P. E. O., given with Mrs. 
Kirke Mechem as hostess and Mrs. §. 
W. Grove and Marcia Higginson as as- 
sistant hostesses, a program of “Moods” 
was performed by Mrs. Mechem, pianist. 
Mrs. Montie Blunn, soprano, and Mrs. 
Frank Fulton, contralto, with Mrs. Susie 
Newman and Mrs. Roy Campbell as ac- 
companists. The moods portrayed were 
reflective, joyous, religious, tragic, and 
gay humor. 4 

* * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—At the meeting of 
the La Bohéme Musie Club, held lately 
at the home of Mrs.’D. E. Dunbar, a 
program by Swedish, Danish and Finnish 
composers was given by Mrs. J. A. 
Jacobson, Esther Pearce, Norine Powers, 
Mrs. Eugene Curtis Walling, Mrs. Rod- 
erick Dunbar and Mrs. J. H. Doherty 
The first concert of the Seattle Lyric 
Club at the First Presbyteran Church 
was presented by Eva Bartee and 
Esther Pearce, sopranos; Mont Madden, 
tenor; Jack Perine, pianist, and Sarah 
Knight, violinist. Arville Belstead and 
Mme. Davenport Engbert were the ac- 


companists. 
R Y 4 
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Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singin 
The Beaufort, 14 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Veteoniya geen Deackhing— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Arthur J. Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH . 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 


Mischakoff 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
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WASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 
Concert Baritone 


McCall Lanham ,Cconeert B Singing 


Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 

New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 

Wash. ( Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6848 


Kriens 





Studios: 


Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Tensions of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 








Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 w 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER ef SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 








Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Bernard Sinsheimer—Sinsheimer Quartet 


' Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bidg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rocnelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phones 


Phone 
Schuyler 0572 Kellogg 1862 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
e Oulture Repertoire 
170 West Sng St. New York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Franklin Riker Simerteer 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri, 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 9490 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—-Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Studio: 





SOPRANO 





Tenor—Teacher of 








York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


William Stickles 


Teacher of Staging 
Studio: Carnegie H 13 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Expoment of the Lamperti method 























Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher _ 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Phone Schuyler 7376 
Director Zuro Grand 


Josah Zuro hn ge By 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 











Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


New York City Phone Circle 9194 





cast from the radio studio of Trinity 
Community Church on Monday evenings. 
Methodis 
Church are presenting a series of con- 
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Edward Maryen Explains Marcotone 
System at Reception and Musicale 


The Marcotone School of Music, Ed- 
ward Maryon, director, was formally 
opened at a reception given at the new 
headquarters of the school at 322 West 
106th Street recently. Mr. Maryon, who 
is a composer and the inventor of the 
Marecotone tone-color system, was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Maryon and their two 


Pdaughters in receiving the guests, among 


whom were many prominent musicians. 
Mr. Maryon gave a short address on 


Wthe scope of the new school and the 


meaning of its name, Marcotone. “Ma” 


is from the Sanscrit, meaning to meas- 
Jure; “r” from raja, meaning by scaling, 
Sand “co,” meaning color. 
Jthat the science gives the exact corre- 
\ation between color and tone, the only 


He claims 


difference being in change of octave, and 
that its mastery produces tonal con- 
sciousness, such as color consciousness, 
which man now possesses. He believes 


‘that the time has arrived for this sci- 


ence to be given to the world to aid in 
the evolution of natural musicians, who 
will be able to call a tone before the 
mind’s eye and have control over the 
of 


Another speaker was Florence Lee, 
teacher of piano and exponent of the 


» Mareotone System, who presented one of 
‘her pupils, Ann Lesenger, in demonstra- 


tion of the method. She was heard in 
works by Bach, Beethoven and Mac- 
Dowell. 





'Klibansky Singers Fulfill Engagements 


Singers from the studios of Sergei 
Klibansky have been heard in recent 
engagements. Louise Smith, contralto, 
has just completed a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Fox Theater in Philadel- 
phia. Alveda Lofgren, Gladys Bowen 
and Miss A. Marentze Nielsen were 
heard in a program at the DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School on the evening of Dec. 
7. Miss Nielsen gave a successful re- 
cital in Hartford, Conn., on Nov. 26. 


jJames V. Posey, tenor, was soloist at 


the recent Elks’ memorial program in 


[Jackson, Miss., and is engaged for a 


special Christmas program in that city 
on Dee. 21. He will give a recital in 
Winnfield, La., on Dec. 26. Fauna 
Grazier was soloist at the First Meth- 


# odist Church in Mount Kisco, N. Y., on 


Nov. 25. 





Betsy Culp Accompanies Elena Ger- 
hardt on Tour of Middle West 


Betsy Culp, accompanist and coach, 
who has played for many famous artists 
in Europe, and has been heard with 
prominent singers in this country, has 
just returned to New York from a tour 
with Elena Gerhardt. She has appeared 
with Mme. Gerhardt in recital in Omaha, 
Joplin, Indianapolis, Boston and Wash- 
ington. After the first of the year she 
will again go on tour with Mme. Ger- 
hardt, appearing in Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Farmington and other cities. In Febru- 
ary Mme. Culp will be heard in a series 
of concerts with her cousin, Julia Culp, 
who will make a limited number of ap- 
pearances in this country. 
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Picture Theaters a Training School 
for Singers, Says Mme. Guttman-Rice 
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Photo by Olof Brinnell 

Melanie Guttman-Rice, Teacher of Singing 
and Vocal Director of the Riesenfeld 
Theaters in New York 


HE motion picture theater has opened 

an invaluable field to the American 
singer, in the opinion of Melanie Gutt- 
man-Rice, well-known teacher of singing, 
who has lately joined the staff of the 
Riesenfeld Theaters in the capacity of 
vocal director. It is Mme. Rice’s duty 
to hear the various auditions which are 
held at the Rivoli and Rialto Theaters 
and to advise with Josiah Zuro in choos- 
ing the singers, 

“There can be no doubt as to the 


quality of talent which is heard in the 
auditions,’ Mme. Rice says, “but it is 
appalling to see how much of it is abused. 
So many singers aspire to a career be- 
for the footlights prematurely, with the 
result that instead of developing into 
artists of the highest rank, they will 
never be more than mediocre, if indeed, 
that. 

“Motion picture work for singers is 
unique in the musical field, and in more 
than one instance, has proved a step- 
ping-stone to greater things. The 
singer’s ‘act’ is shorter, generally not 
over ten minutes, and if he is to prove 
successful, he must register both his 
voice and personality on the audience 
within that time. It is merciless in its 
demands, but it affords the singer one 
of the finest training schools there -is for 
his development.” 

Before coming to America nearly 
twenty years ago, Mme. Rice was active 
in opera and concert work in Europe. A 
graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 
she was a member of a small coterie of 
students which included many that have 
since become world famous. Among 
them are Alexander Zemlinsky, com- 
poser, and director of the German opera 





MASSIMO ETZI 


VOICE TEACHER and COACH 
Graduate of Royal Academy of Rome 
Most Accurate Method—Voice Building and Training 


Studie: 330 W. 108th St. Phones { Academy 5867 








ELSIE BAKE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—RECITALS 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
116 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 








Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. 


Maude Douglas Tweedy 


ler, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 

15 E. 38th St., New York 

Tel. Caledonia 0497 








1878 


114-116 East 85th Street 


NY. COLLEGE of MUSICsstsisters a... 


4@ other eminent instructors. 








HILDA 
GRACE 


GELLING 


ASSOCIATE TEACHER WITH PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


CONTRALTO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studie: 128 W. 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Bndicott 1587 
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sancee ODHARAUN 


Special Coaching and Attention to Professionals 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placing—I nter pretation—Diction 
Studio: 66 W. 38th St. New York City 
Phone Fitzrey 3722 











in Prague, who married her sister; Arnold 
Schénberg, who became the brother-in- 
law of Bocnliniy Samuel Thewman, 
stage director of the Metropolitan; the 
late Erich Wolff, pianist and song 
writer; Mrs. Gustave Mahler, Artur 
Bodanzky, conductor at the Metropolitan, 
and Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the 
Rivoli and Rialto Theaters. Mme. Rice 
enjoys recalling the occasion of her first 
appearance with orchestra, which took 
place soon after her graduation from the 
Conservatory, for among the players 
were her colleagues who have since 
achieved success. 

Upon her arrival in America, Mme. 
Rice was engaged by Conried as teacher 
at the Metropolitan Opera School, with 
which she was associated for three years. 
During this period and continuing for 
sixteen years, she was head of the vocal 
department at the Brooklyn Master 
School of Music. She now maintains a 
studio in New York. 

Mme. Rice numbers among her pupils 
many singers who have achieved distinc- 
tion in the musical field. Frances New- 
som, soprano, has been heard with suc- 
cess in concert, and has won special 
merit as a singer of children’s songs. 
Philene Falco, soprano, was for three 
years a member of the Chicago Opera 
Company and is now singing with the 
San Carlos forces. August Werner, 
Norwegian baritone, has been heard in 
the Scandinavian countries and has 
lately fulfilled several engagements at 
the Rialto Theater. Others who have 
met with success are Theresa Wolfe, so- 
prano, and Julia Hill Crone, church and 
concert soprano. 





Thuel Burnham and Ethyl Hayden Heard 


Thuel Burnham, pianist, gave a recep- 
tion and musicale in honor of Countess 
Bremond D’Ars of France at his Fifth 
Avenue studios on the evening of Nov. 
23. Mr. Burnham disclosed the brilliance 
of his technic in a poetical interpreta- 
tion of Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy, the 


orchestral part being played on a second 
piano by Russell Wragg. He was also 
heard in a group by Chopin and modern 
composers in which his virtuosity and 
artistry were admired by an assembly 
of some 300 guests. Five encores were 
demanded., Ethyl Hayden, soprano, ac- 
companied at the piano by Mathilde 
Harding, gave much pleasure through 
the beauty of her voice and her finished 
artistry in groups of classic and modern 
songs. This was the first in a series of 
weekly musicales that will be given 
throughout the season. 





Pupils of Caroline Lowe-Hovey Active 


Myrtle Purdy, contralto, pupil of Caro- 
line Lowe-Hovey, has been engaged as 
soloist at the First Church of Christ 
Scientist in Bayonne, N. J. Another pupil, 
Verna Davies, soprano, was the featured 
soloist at the Allen Theater in Cleveland, 
recently, singing a group of songs in 
costume with marked success. Ralph L. 
Pembleton, tenor, is fulfilling a forty 
weeks’ engagement with “Blossom Time” 
in the Southern States. Charles Hoern- 
ing, baritone, is directing a musical en- 
tertainment, to be given in Jersey City, 
on Dec. 18. 


William Simmons’ Pupil Heard in New 
Broadway Production 


Adele Astaire, who made a fine impres- 
sion in one of the leading réles at the 
opening of “Lady, Be Good” at the 
Liberty Theater on the evening of Dec. 
2, is a pupil of WilHam Simmons, bari- 
tone. Besides fulfilling many concert 
engagements, Mr. Simmons is devoting 
part of his time to teaching. 





George Perkins Raymond, tenor, wil! 
make his first New York appearance as 
soloist with the Beethoven Society on 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13. He will 
tour the South in January, appearing 
later in cities of the Middle West. 
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WILL TOUR BRITISH LANDS 


Edna Thomas Booked for Coneerts in 
England and Australia 


Bookings for 100 concerts in Australia 
and for twenty-five in England have 
followed the success of Edna Thomas in 
those countries. The Australian tour 


will begin next May, the British tour in 
October, 1925. 

Miss Thomas’ début in Sydney, re- 
placing Dame Nellie Melba at.a benefit 
concert, resulted in her being engaged 
for nine more appearances in that city 
alone. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Governor-General 
and Lady de Chair, and was broadcast 
at Dame Melba’s request in order that 
she might hear Miss Thomas sing the 
Creole songs and Negro spirituals in 
which the American contralto specializes. 
In addition to thus placing the stamp of 
her approval on Miss Thomas’ work, 
Dame Melba advised everyone to attend 
the concert for the sake of witnessing 
what she was confident would be the suc- 
cess of her American friend. In her 
English tour Miss Thomas is scheduled 
to appear under the management of 
Powell and Holt. 

She will give a recital in New York 
Jauuary, 1925. 








Singers from Arthur Philips’ Studio 


Fulfill Engagements 


Pupils from the studios of Arthur 
Philips have fulfilled many important 
engagements recently. Pat Kelly is con- 
tinuing his success on tour in the lead- 


ing tenor réle in “Blossom Time.” 
Arthur Langhamer, baritone, and Giu- 
seppe Caruso, tenor, were heard recently 
in a joint recital in Lehighton, Pa., and 
Florence Adams, soprano, and Mr. Car- 
uso appeared jointly in a program in 
Hartford, Conn., on Nov. 25. The Philips 
Mixed Quartet, consisting of Carolyn 
Reynold, soprano; Louise Scherer, con- 
tralto; George Owen, tenor, and Charles 
Carver bass, has just completed a two 
weeks’ engagement in Philadelphia, and 
began an engagement at the Piccadilly 
Theater in New York on Dec. 6. Elsa 
Gray, soprano, and Mr. Langhamer have 
just concluded an engagement at the 
same theater. Peter Harrower, bass, 
has recently completed a week’s appear- 
ance in a theater in Providence, and 
Gitta Rapoch, Hungarian prima donna, 
is engaged to sing numbers from “Trova- 
tore” in Philadelphia in the near future. 
The Howard Lodge Male Quartet, which 
is composed of Messrs. Goodwin, Pape, 
McInnes and Carver, gave a program 
at the Masonic Temple on Nov. 28. 





Jeanne de Mare Begins Lecture Series 


Jeanne de Mare gave the first of her 
series of three lecture recitals on “Pres- 
ent Day Musical Paris with Compara- 
tive Glances Toward the Past” at the 


residence of Mrs. Dunlevy Milbank on 
the morning of Dec. 2. Miss de Mare, 
who has been heard before in New York 
and other cities and whose lectures are 
always of great interest, spoke on Al- 
bert Roussel’s “Padmavati” and _ the 
works of Erik Satie, Arthur Honegger 
and Arthur Hoeree. She was assisted 
by Helena Marsh, contralto; Melita 
Mostyn, dancer; Dorothy Seegar, so- 
prano, and Frederick Bristol, pianist. 


Nina Morgana to Appear in Concert 
Under Arthur Judson’s Management 


Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan, has made arrange- 
ments with Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, whereby she will appear in con- 
cert under its direction. Engagements 
are now booking for an extended tour 
later in the season. Miss Morgana has 
sung many important rdéles at the opera, 
and this fall was especially acclaimed as 
the Doll in the revival of “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” 


Montreal to Hear Robert Imandt 


Robert Imandt, violinist, will give his 
first recital in Montreal on Jan. 18. He 
will make his second New York appear- 
ance in Aeolian Hall on Jan, 22, when 
he will play the Chausson Concerto with 
string quartet accompaniment played by 
the Lenox String Quartet. 
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People and Events in New York's Wee 
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Leonora Cortez Restores Saint-Saéns 


to Favor on the Berlin Concert Stage 
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HOPIN is considered a “modern,” 

Bruckner is preferred to Brahms and 
Saint-Saéns bids fair to become a favor- 
ite in German concert halls once more, 
according to Leonora Cortez, American 
pianist, who returned to this country 
recently from a series of highly success- 
ful recitals in Berlin, Leipzig and 
Munich. While not entirely unknown 
in German centers, the music of Stravin- 
sky, Schénberg and others who represent 
the extreme left in the modern movement 


is generally denied a hearing because of 
the preference for the three B’s, Miss 
Cortez says. 

“Of course, Chopin is not in any sense 
a novelty in Berlin,” Miss Cortez said, 
“but he is notegiven the importance of 
Bach or Beethoven; he is not heard so 
often. His works are generally thought 
sentimental, lacking the philosophical 
and spiritual insight of other masters. 
Perhaps that is why my playing of a 
Chopin group seemed to please the Ber- 
lin critics, for I am fond of his works 
and play them with conviction. But 
Bruckner—I did not play anything by 
him, although his compositions seem to 
be very popular, many of the prominent 
critics giving him higher rank than 
Brahms.” 

But it was more in the nature of an 
accident that Miss Cortez won the dis- 
tinction of giving Saint-Saéns his first 
Berlin hearing since the war. Prior to 
1914 the French composer was the most 
popular of his compatriots in German 
cities, where he made many notable ap- 
pearances. With the beginning of hos- 
tilities he was anathematized and his 
works banned. For the third of her 
Berlin concerts, which was as soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Richard Hagel on Nov. 8, Miss Cortez 
chose the seldom-played Tchaikovsky 
Concerto in G Minor, but almost at the 
last minute it was found impossible to 
procure the orchestral parts. 

Her teacher, Alberto Jonas, distin- 
guished Spanish virtuoso and pedagogue, 
who saw his pupil in Berlin last summer, 
had been told that the music of Saint- 
Saéns would not be welcomed and to play 
it would be disastrous for Miss Cortez. 

But he persisted in his belief that the 
time was ripe for the rehearing of works 
of a former favorite, so he advised Miss 
Cortez to play the Concerto in C Minor 
if it were necessary to make a change. 
The wisdom of his suggestion was ap- 
parent in the enthusiasm which the work 
created. Miss Cortez was not only 
given an ovation which brought her 
eleven recalls, making it necessary to 
break a fast rule of these concerts and 
play an encore, but several critics re- 
joiced in the fact that the music of 
Saint-Saéns may now be heard again. 

Despite the fact that Miss Cortez dis- 
closed unusual talent in her first piano 
lessons from her father, Peter Henkel- 
man, solo English horn player of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra—she gets her 
professional name from her Spanish 
grandmother—and could easily have 
have joined the list of prodigies several 
years ago, she was kept at her studies, 
and her first Berlin recital was not only 
her European début but her first public 
appearance. Yet Miss Cortez sees 
nothing unusual in the fact that she has 
achieved a success in PBerlin such as few 
young pianists experience. She has al- 
ways expected to have a professional 
career and feels that it is the logical 
result of her efforts. Four years ago— 
she is now nineteen—she began working 
with Mr. Jonas, who, with the excep- 
tion of her father, is her only teacher. 
Her colossal répertoire is composed of 
works of all schools, including sixteen 
concertos. 

Besides her two recitals and one or- 
chestral concert in Berlin, Miss Cortez 
was heard in concert in Leipzig and in 
a private musicale in Munich, where 
one of the gathering was Wilhelm Fiirt- 
wangler, Nikisch’s successor as conduc- 


tor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in 
Leipzig, and also in a series of ten 
concerts in Berlin. . Mr. Fiirtwangler 


was So impressed by the. ability of the 
young American that he promised she 
should be heard with orchestra in both 
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Leonora Cortez, American Pianist 


cities when she returns to Europe next 
year. 

Miss Cortez will be heard twice in 
New York this season, the first recital 
being scheduled for a date in January. 
In March she will be soloist in a concert 
in Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and will also be 
heard in other cities. Her appearances in 
concert and recital are being arranged 
by Concert Management Arthur Judson. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Washington Heights Musical Club in 


Aeolian Hall Concert 
One of the most active musical clubs 
in New York is the Washington Heights, 


of which Jane R. Cathcart is founder 
and president. In its last concert three 
artists were presented in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 2. Virginia 
Ruggiero, pianist, opened the program 
with several miniatures of Mendelssohn, 
Palmgren and Schutt, devoting her sec- 
ond group entirely to Chopin. A Noc- 
turne, Waltz and Scherzo were given 
with exceptional skill and a virility of 
touch which is so often the missing in- 
gredient in a woman’s piano style. 
Modern Italian and American songs 
comprised the vocal portion of the eve- 


ning, provided by Regina Kahl, so- 
prano. In the “Bozetti Lirici” of 
Recli Miss Kahl reached her climax, 


assimilating all the grace and delicacy 
of Italy with a clear voice and absorb- 
ing personality. Her English songs, 
though on a lighter plane, gave greater 
opportunity for dramatic power, rang- 
ing from Alma Goatley’s “Benediction” 
to Winter Watts’ “The Poet Sings.” 
The third artist was Michael Anselmo, 
a gifted violinist who has been heard 
here before. Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne, 
arranged by Sarasate, revealed Mr. 
Anselmo in a calm, poetic mood, finely 
contrasted with the fiery spirit which 


emerged in the Granados-Kreisler 
“Spanish Dance” and Wieniawski’s 
“Tarantelle.” H. M. M. 


“Modernism” Is Subject of Open Forum 
Discussion 


“Modernism in Music” will be the sub- 
ject of the Open Forum meeting of the 
Society for Ethical Culture on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 14. Charles Seeger wii 
speak and Alexander Bloch, violinist, 
with Mrs. Bloch at the piano, will give 
a short concert illustrative of Mr. 
Seeger’s address. The meeting will be 
open to the public and discussion from 
the floor is in order. 


Pianists from Boris Lang’s Studio Heard 


Boris M. Lang, a Russian pianist who 
has been in America for several years, 
presented several of his pupils in a con- 
cert in Chalif Hall, on Nov. 28, showing 
the results which have been accomplished 
under his instruction during two sea- 
sons. Several of the advanced pupils 
disclosed talent beyond the ordinary, in- 


dicating an earnest effort on the part of 
their teacher to produce worthwhile 
musicians. Works by Tchaikovsky, 
Schumann, Grieg, Reinhold, Scriabin, 
Rachmaninoff and others were played by 
Alex Golokvastoff, Olga Jackontoff, 
Jeanne Dawson, Violet Orthwein, Bar- 
bara Haveman, Florence Danziger and 
Louise Mayer. An enthusiastic audience 
gave the performers cordial applause. 


HONOR STEFI GEYER 








Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ziegler Give Recep- 
tion for Violinist and Husband 


Oscar Ziegler, pianist, and Mrs. Zieg- 
ler gave a» reception and musicale in 
honor of Stefi Geyer, violinist, now on 
her first visit to America, and her hus- 
band, Walter Schulthess, pianist and 
composer, at their home on West Nine- 
tieth Street, on the evening of Dec. 5. 
Miss Geyer gave a generous program 
that included a sonata for violin and 
piano by Mr. Schulthess, who accom- 
panied at the piano. Without abandon- 
ing the sonata form, the -work is modern 
in spirit and achieves a thrilling climax 
in the third movement. The two artists 
gave it a fine performance and will prob- 
ably give it a public hearing in America 
next season. Many prominent musi- 
cians were among those who heard the 
program. 

Since coming to America a few weeks 
ago Miss Geyer has been heard as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis and Minneapolis 
symphonies and in recital in Chicago and 
Northfield, Minn. Her second New York 
recital was scheduled for the Town Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 9. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schulthess will sail for Europe on Dec. 
13 and will begin a European tour on 
Jan. 4. They will return to America for 
a tour under the management of M. H. 
Hanson, beginning in January, 1926. 





Dudley Buck Pupils Give “Hour of Song” 


Pupils of Dudley Buck gave an “Hour 
of Song” at his studio on the evening 
of Nov. 25. Four singers were heard, 
each of whom sang two groups, disclos- 
ing the evidence of careful training 
which is expected in exponents of the 
Buck studios. Leslie Arnold, baritone, 
sang a Handel aria and songs by Rosa, 
Spross, Jensen, Ferrata and Buck; Alma 
Milstead, soprano, was heard in arias 
by Barthe and Meyerbeer and songs by 
Benedict, Carew and Deems Taylor, and 
Frank Munn, tenor, sang an aria from 
Puccini’s “Boheme,” and songs by Lam- 
bert, Dorel, Clay and Spross. Adelaide 
De Loca, mezzo-soprano, sang arias 
from Bizet’s “Carmen” and songs by 
Strauss, Sibella, Del Riego and Cadman. 
Elsie T. Cowen was at the piano. All 
the singers were well received by an 
audience that filled the rooms to ca- 
pacity. 


Master Institute Presents Three Pianists 


Three advanced students in the piano 
department of the Master Institute of 
United Arts participated in its first re- 
cital of the season on the evening of 
Nov. 25. The first group was played by 
Martha Kleinert, who exhibited breadth 


of conception and finished technic in 
two of Deems Taylor’s Studies in 
Rhythm and a Chopin Etude. The 


beauties of three Scriabin works were 
enunciated in the playing of Sadie Blake- 
Blumenthal. Teresa Ferrentino gave a 
brilliant interpretation of Weber’s Con- 
certstiick, with Mrs. Blumenthal at the 
second piano. The final number was 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in D Minor, 
played by Mrs. Blumenthal, with Miss 
Ferrentino at the second piano. A large 
audience received the program with en- 
thusiasm. Following the concert an ex- 
hibition of works of art was held under 
the auspices of Corona Mundi. 





Singers from Emily Miller Studios 
Heard 


Singers from the studio of Emily 
Miller, coach and accompanist, have been 
active within recent weeks. Beth Young, 
contralto, was one of the soloists at the 
meeting of the Chicago Women’s Club 
of New York, held’ at the Hotel Astor 
on Monday afternoon, Nov. 17. Later 
in the same week Mrs. Young was heard 
at a concert given at St. Mary’s Church 
on 125th Street. Hannah Hahn, so- 
prano, also from the Miller studio, ap- 
peared at .the thirteenth invitation 
— given in Story & Clark Hall, 

ec. ; 


Vladimir Drozdoff Uses 
**Faust’”’? Theme for His 
New Sonata for Piano 
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Vladimir Drozdoff, Russian Pianist 


Composer 


and 


Vladimir Drozdoff, Russian pianist and 
composer, who came to this country 
year ago from Russia by way of the 
Crimea, where he spent five years fol- 
lowing the revolution, is now completing 


his fourth piano sonata. It bears the 
title of “Ein Faust Dialog,” the subjec 
being taken from a short scene by Push- 
kin, which the composer finds “concep. 
trated, powerfully imaginative.” His 
third sonata, “Dies Ire,” was finished 
last winter in New York, where Mr, 
Drozdofft is a member of the faculty of 
the David Mannes Music School. Works 
for the church and several compositions 
for orchestra were written in Russia. 
where he is also known as a pianist of 
the first rank. 

He is a graduate of the Petrograd 
Conservatory under Anna Essipoff, win- 
ning the gold medal in 1905 and also the 
Rubinstein prize. In 1907 he toured 
France, Germany and Austria, return. 
ing to Russia to take up his duties a: 
head of the piano department at the 
Petrograd Conservatory under Glazov- 
noff. Since coming to New York he has 
preferred to devote his time to teaching 
and composition, although he appeared 
in a private recital at the Mannes School, 
which was largely attended by many of 
his former colleagues, who knew of his 
ability. 

Mr. Drozdoff is a great admirer of 
Nicholas Medtner, whom he looks upon 
as the most important personality i! 
contemporary music. 





Mischa Mischakoff to Play Albert Spald- 
ing’s “Etchings” in Town Hall 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of 
the New York Symphony, will give his 
first New York recital of the season i! 
the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 17. 
Besides Handel’s Sonata in E, a Paga- 
nini concerto and works by Zimbalist, 
Sarasate and others, Mr. Mischakoff 
will play Albert Spalding’s “Etchings. 
Harry Kaufman will be at the piano. 
Since the beginning of the season, Mr. 
Mischakoff has been heard as _ soloist 
with the orchestra under the conductor- 
ship of Walter Damrosch, playing th 
Tchaikovsky Concerto in Aeolian Hal! 
and also in Amsterdam, N. Y. He played 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor in a concert 
in Trenton with the orchestra, and i! 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 4 and 5 was heard 
in Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Wagner: 
“Parsifal.” 





Singers from Studio of W. Warren Sha‘ 
Fulfill Engagements 
Pupils of W. Warren Shaw, tea 
of singing, have been heard recently 1! 
many programs. Mildred Witham, cor- 
tralto, sang in a performance of Gau 


“Holy City” at Flecher Memoria 
Church on Nov. 13. Lisa Lisona wi 
give a program before the Cerc! 


Francaise of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on Dec. 17. Harold Rawley 
been engaged as tenor soloist at 
Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church of th 
Redeemer. Katherine Diehe has bee! 
engaged as soprano soloist at the Park 
Avenue Methodist Church, and Donald 
Bendix, tenor, has been chosen soloist 
at the Holy Trinity Presbyteria! 
Church. 
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HENTERTAIN FOR MRS. LYONS 





Musicians Honor Federation Head at 
{ Beebe Studios Reception 


A reception was given in honor of 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, at 
+he Beebe Studios, Carnegie Hall, on the 
afternoon of Nov. 24. Among many mu- 

sically and socially prominent guests 

were Mr. and Mrs. Sigismond Stojowski, 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Mr. and 
@\rs. Harold Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Theo 
Karle, Mr. and Mrs. James Wolf, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paulo Gruppe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tt. Tertius Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis MacMillen, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Larsen, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Patterson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bogert, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Caroline 
Lowe-Hovey, Mrs. John R. MacArthur, 
Mrs. Ward Fenton and daughter, Mrs. 
James H. Benedict and daughter, Eve- 
lyn Hopper, Lucy Bogue, Mable Wood 
Hill, Isabel Lowden, Emilie Frances 
Bauer, Edna Marione Springer, Mrs. S. 
L. Harris, Vera Lette, the Misses Peck 
and R. K. Thomas, Margot Hughes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilfred Klamroth, Fred Hay- 
ward and son, Jane Cathcart, Ethel 
Grow, Susan Metcalfe, Sigmund Spaeth, 
Alfred Human, Augusta Cottlow, Otto- 
kar Cadek, Ludvik Schwab, Mrs. Harri- 
son-Arvine, Delphine Marsh, Fred Morse, 
Antonia Sawyer, Robert Lowrey, Mrs. C. 
M. Tremaine, Regina Kahl, Rolf W. 
Davis, Edna Pearl Van Voorhis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert G. Weigester, Yvonne 
de Treville, William C. Gassner, Mrs. F. 
Edwin Beebe, Helen and Carolyn Beebe, 
Dr. and Mrs. Wohlbarst, W. E. Beddell, 
Grace Daschbach and Charlotte Bab- 
cock. 

Creighton Allen, pianist, a pupil of 
Carolyn Beebe, played Debussy’s ‘“Re- 
flets dans l’eau,” MacDowell’s Polonaise, 
Rubinstein’s “Staccato” Etude, Chopin’s 
G Minor Nocturne and Dohnanyi’s Etude 
in F Minor. He was announced to assist 
Miss Beebe at her recital in Montclair, 
N. J., High School on Dec. 12, playing 
Bach’s Concerto for Two Pianos and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival des Animaux,” 
with the Montclair Orchestra, under 
Philip James. 


Pupils of Caroline Beeson Fry Heard 


The Christmas section of Handel’s 
“Messiah” will be sung by the West- 
chester Congregational Choir of White 
Plains, conducted by Caroline Beeson 
Fry, on Dec. 14 and 21. Three pupils 
of Mrs. Fry’s will sing the solo parts. 
They are Elizabeth White Hunnewell, 
soprano; Elizabeth M. Jewett, contralto, 
and Harry Hilton, baritone. Lewis 
Alberto Sanchez, tenor, pupil of Mrs. 
Fry, was engaged to sing at the recent 
reception of the Woman’s Contemporary 
Club of White Plains. Four pupils gave 
an informal hour of song at the Com- 
munity Church in White Plains on Sun- 
day, Nov. 16. Mildred Payne, soprano, 
sang three of Donaudy’s songs and two 
songs by Hugo Wolf. Blanche Lamb, 
mezzo-contralto, sang “Ich kann’s nicht 
fassen, nicht glauben” by Schumann, 
and songs by Carpenter, Kramer and 
Sibella. Two songs from Schumann’s 
cycle, “Liebe und Leben,” were sung by 
Grace Hite, soprano, and Stanley Hun- 
newell, baritone, sang three modern 
German songs by Graener and “The 
Pauper’s Drive” by Homer and “An 
Eagle” by Ferrata. Leonice Hunne- 
well accompanied. 

_Mr. Hunnewell gave a recital in Mrs. 
Fry’s studio in White Plains recently. 





Dusolina Giannini and Ethel Cave-Cole 
Appear in Buffalo Musicale 


_Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and Ethei 
Vave-Cole, pianist, appeared in a con- 
ert before a large audience at the home 
of Mrs. Rumsey in Buffalo on the after- 
hoon of Nov. 26. Except for a few out- 
f-town engagements, Mrs. Cave-Cole 
will remain in New York the entire sea- 
‘son, her list of engagements including 
appearances with many prominent 
artists. Among her December engage- 
nents in New York will be concerts with 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, and Lady Speyer, 
‘ormerly known as Leonora von Stosch, 
olinist. 





Hilda Grace Gelling’s Pupil Heard 


_Jeanne Le Vinus, mezzo-soprano from 
‘he studio of Hilda Grace Gelling, was 
feard in a joint program with Willard 
Sektberg, organist, at the Woodland 
Heights Methodist Church on Nov. 21. 
Le Vinus disclosed the improve- 
ment she has made in her voice and style 
~ singing in numbers by Respighi, an 
English group by Hatton and Deems 
‘aylor, an aria by Saint-Saéns, and 


MISS 


Old 





numbers by Vanderpool, Lily Strick- 
land, Edna Rosalind Park and Victor 
Harris. She was cordially received and 
had to add several extras. Mr. Sekt- 
berg was heard to advantage in num- 
bers by Dubois, Rheinberger, Mendels- 
sohn and Beebe. 


DOROTHY JARDON SINGS 








Scores Outstanding Success in Vaudeville 
—Will Make Long Tour 


Dorothy Jardon, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, appeared at the 
Palace Theater last week with excep- 
tional success. Miss Jardon, who has been 
studying under Felix Hughes for some 
time, is beginning a long tour in which 
she will appear in the principal cities 
of the United States during the present 
season. 

Miss Jardon’s program last week in- 
cluded the “Habanera” from “Carmen,” 
done in costume, a group of songs, and 
the Romance from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” On each appearance during the 
week Miss Jardon was given an enthusi- 
astic reception by the audience. Miss 
Jardon has a fine dramatic soprano 
voice, the engaging qualities of which 
have been admirably developed. 





Artists Join Forces in Verdi Club Con- 
cert at Waldorf 


Ernest Davis, tenor, who appeared 
in Aeolian Hall last month, was heard 
in a joint recital under the auspices 
of the Verdi Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the afternoon of Dec. 5. The other 
artists were Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, 
and Therese Prochazka, mezzo-soprano. 
In his first number, “Celeste Aida,” Mr. 
Davis revealed dramatic force and crys- 
tallized diction, and was immediately 
pronounced a representative exponent of 
the club’s idol. A tenor aria from 
Puccini’s “Tosca” was given as encore. 
His second group consisted of three 
English songs, which, though in a light- 
er vein, disclosed the power of Mr. 
Davis’ high tones. Sascha Jacobsen 
gave several violin solos, including the 
Bach-Franko “Arioso,” “Serenade” by 
D’Ambrosio, and Sarasate’s “Zapa- 
teado.” The Czech and Slovak songs 
which Therese Prochazka sang in cos- 
tume gave a colorful aspect to the pro- 
gram and completed a highly versatile 
recital. H. M. M. 





Isiah Seligman’s Pupils Heard in Knabe 
Studios Program 


A number of pupils of Isiah Seligman 
gave a piano concert before a large 
audience at the Knabe studios on Dec. 
6. The program ranged from Schumann 
to Liszt, several of the players show- 
ing the results of careful training in 
commendable musicianship. The _ pro- 
gram also included an Ampico recording 
of Glazounoff’s Barcarolle by Mr. 
Seligman. Those who took part were 
Jeanette Goldman, Edward Wolinsky, 
Emily Schwartz, Dorothy Atlas, Emma 
Aronovitz, Beatrice Halpern, Helen 
Perskin and Sam Seagal. 





Albert Stoessel and Arthur Loesser to 
Be Heard in Benefit Concert 


Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, will give a concert 
under the auspices of the Andiron Club 
for the maintenance of the Andiron Club 
Publication Fund, in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Dec. 15. The two artists 
will join forces in Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C Minor and each will be heard in 
two groups of solos. Hugh Porter will 
be at the piano for Mr. Stoessel. 





Artists Join in Plaza Musicale 


A lecture and recital was given in the 
Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of Dec. 2. Marie Jonnesco, 
dressed in the costume of fifteenth cen- 
tury Venice, spoke on the subject, 
“Splendor of Venice” of that period. 
Octave Muresan, Rumanian lieder sing- 
er, sang three old Rumanian songs, “My 
Letter on Thy Wedding Day,” “Why 
Did You Send Me Away?” and the 
Forest Song from the opera, “The Spin- 
ning Room,” in a delightful way. He is 
a pupil of Gerard Duberta, who accom- 
panied him at the piano, and is an ex- 
ponent of Mr. Duberta’s method. Nina 
Tarasova sang arrangements by Kurt 
Schindler, Vincenzio de Mezlio and 
Moussorgsky and “Down Saint Peter’s 
Road,” which was used by Stravinsky in 
“Petroushka,” and Leon Rothier sang 
“Le Cor” by Flégilier, “Chanson 
D’Adieu” by Tosti, and “There Is No 
Death” by O’Hara. Sandro Korona was 
the accompanist. The audience was 
most appreciative, D. S. L. 





BROOKLYN CHOIRS HEARD 





Arion Male and Female Choruses Give 
Concert With Soloists 

The Arion Singing Society gave its 

first concert of the season in the music 

hall of the Brooklyn Academy on Dec. 1. 

A large audience heard a program by the 

Arion Male Chorus and the Arion 


Ladies’ Chorus, with Marguerite Cob- 
bey, soprano, and Pepito Fernandez Ve- 
lasco, piano soloist. Miriam Allen is 
accompanist for the club and Heinz 
Froehlich, conductor. The program in- 
cluded music by Liszt, Haydn, Saint- 
Saéns, John Pringle Scott, Vogrich and 
Donizetti. 

Reinald Werrenrath gave his annual 
recital in the Brooklyn Academy on 
Dec. 1. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 
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Xaver Scharwenka 


BERLIN, Dec. 8.—Xaver Scharwenka, 
the eminent Polish pianist, composer, 
conductor and teacher, died here last 
night following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. Mr. Scharwenka returned to 
Germany only a few months ago from a 
visit to the United States, where he con- 
ducted special classes at the Chicago 
Musical College during the summer. 

Xaver Scharwenka was born at Sam- 
ter, near Posen, Jan. 6, 1850. Like his 
elder brother, Philipp, also a well-known 
musician, he was sent as a young man 
to Kullak’s Academy in Berlin, where 
even as a student he was considered re- 
markable for his achievements both as 
a pianist and composer. His teachers 
were Kullak in the former and Wuerst 
in the latter studies. He was gradu- 
ated in 1868, and was immediately ap- 
pointed as teacher in the Academy. His 
first public appearance was made the 
next year in the Berlin Singakadamie. 
He taught until 1873, when compelled 
to leave for his military service, at the 
conclusion of whieh he was hailed every- 
where as a brilliant player and a com- 
poser of unusual talent. His first 
American tour was made in 1874, and 
he also inaugurated a series of annual 
chamber-music concerts in company of 
Sauret and H. Griinfeld. 

In 1877, Scharwenka produced his 
first piano concerto, playing it for the 
first time before a meeting of German 
musicians at Hanover in May of that 
year, and in the following year, with 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig. 
He made his début in England in the 
same work in 1879. The following year 
he opened his own conservatory in 
Berlin, which he conducted with the as- 
sistance of a distinguished faculty, in- 
cluding his brother until 1891, when he 
moved to New York. establishing a 
similar school there. His Berlin school 
was amalgamated with the Klindworth 
school in 1893, under the name of 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservato- 
rium. He remained in New York for 
seven years, though making frequent 
visits to Europe during that time and 
appearing widely in concert. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1898, as director of 
the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conserva- 
torium, and from then on made Berlin 
his headquarters. He remained head of 
the Conservatorium until 1914, when he 
established his own Meisterschule in 
Berlin. 

On his tour of this country in 1891, 
he was astonished to find that he was 
already well-known throughout the West 
through a former pupil of his brother’s 
who had assumed his name and identity 
and appeared for two years throughout 
a wide territory as Xaver Scharwenka. 
He revisited the United States in 1913, 
and again last year when he came to 





conduct special classes at the Chicago 
Musical College. Although seventy-four 
years of age, he was still vigorous and 
made no complaint whatever of fatigue. 
Those who heard him play declared that 
his art was still that of a young man. 
While catholic in his tastes and abilities, 
he excelled as an interpreter of Chopin, 
whom he particularly admired. He 
edited an important German edition of 
Chopin’s works. 

Scharwenka’s compositions included 
works in practically every form. As is 
the fate of many composers he is prob- 
ably best known through one of his most 
trivial pieces, the “Polish Dance.” This 
was his Opus 1, and was written when 
he was only seventeen. Twenty-three 
years later at a banquet given in his 
honor in New York by Anton Seidl, he 
was informed by one of the guests who 
had secured details in the matter, that 
if he had copyrighted the Polish Dance 
when it was composed, he would, at that 
date have been richer by $90,000. 

He composed four piano concertos, a 
symphony, chamber music in various 
forms, innumerable piano pieces, songs 
and technical exercises. His one opera, 
“Mataswintha,” which had its world 
premiére in Weimar in 1896, under 
Stavenhagen, was given a single per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on April 1, 1897, the composer 
conducting. 

Scharwenka, personally, was a genial, 
kindly man with a personality of great 
charm. Much of his success as a 
pedagogue was due to the influence of 
his individuality upon his pupils. As a 
tribute to him a gala concert of his 
compositions was being arranged for his 
seventy-fifth birthday on Jan. 6, 1925, in 
Berlin, with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra assisting. The composer was to have 
played two of his concertos and a pupil, 
a third. 

Scharwenka is survived by his wife, 
three daughters and one son. 

Ya a 
William Harold Neidlinger 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 7.—William 
Harold Neidlinger, composer and edu- 
cator, died at his home here on Dec. 6, 
after a long illness. Until his health 
began to fail a few years ago he was 
in charge of his own school for sub- 
normal children in East Orange. Mr. 
Neidlinger was born in Brooklyn, July 
20, 1863, and was a pupil of Dudley 
Buck and C. C. Miiller in New York 
from 1880 to 1890. He later studied for 
several years under Dannreuther in Lon- 
don. From 1890 to 1896, he was con- 
ductor of the Amphion Male Chorus and 
the Cecilia Women’s Chorus in Brook- 
lyn and the Treble Clef Club and the 
Mannheim Glee Club in Philadelphia. He 
then spent the years until 1901 in Lon- 
don and Paris as a teacher of singing. 
Returning to the United States he 
settled in Chicago. He grew interested 
in child psychology through his own 
book, “Small Songs for Small Singers,” 
and gradually abandoned composition in 
favor of educational work. 








Paul Milliet 

Paris, Nov. 29.—Paul Milliet, author 
of the librettos of many important 
French operas as well as translator of 
numerous Italian operatic books, died 
here recently. The books of Massenet’s 
“Werther” and “Hérodiade” were his 
work, also the translation of the libret- 
tos of “Fedora” “Adrienne Lecouvreur” 
and “L’Amico Fritz,” all of which were 
originally adaptations of French stories. 
He also made the French version — of 
Wagner’s “Tristan.” 





Antonio De Nevallis 


Antonio De Nevallis, musical conduc- 
tor for more than forty years, died at 
his home in Flushing on Nov. 24,.. Mr. 
De Nevallis is said to have been. the 
originator of popular Sunday concerts 
in Boston. He conducted Oscar Straus’ 
“Chocolate Soldier” when it was pro- 
duced in this country some ten or twelve 
years ago, 
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Taking the Psychological Leap from Vaudeville to Opera 


OUUNNUNNNANNANAANNOAUGOONALAANNONNOONEOOOUUUOU4QQOENREEEEUUUOUUULAOONGQQEOEEREEEOOOUOGOOOAOGGOQOEEOEOCOOAOUENAANOOONOEOOUOOUUUO CAG GGAOEEOOOAUUAAAOAGUOEEEEOUOUOOAAA ALANA AOO HAUGH HAASAN ANOVAS UHOAGOUUOUOAGGAGOOOOPEOOOUOGGOGGOUSOOOUOUOANOOEERUUUOOOOUOGAOSUGRUUOOUOE OOOO OUOUOOOOGOEOOOOLOQOOU HEUER OOOOH EM 


I AKING the transition 
from vaudeville to grand 
opera is not merely a 
matter of walking out of 
Ttieeni the stage door of one 
—————" theater and in through 
the stage door of another, no matter 
how fine a voice the singer may 
possess. When added to this, the 
vaudeville singer steps at once into 
a leading role of a four-act opera, into 
a character full psychological difficul- 
ties, the result is apt to be proble- 


matical. 

“Apt” to be but not necessarily so, as 
Rosa Ponselle amply proved beyond per- 
adventure when she left the two-a-day 
and without any special training in the 
interval, created the part of Leonora in 
the revival of Verdi’s “Forza del De- 
stino” at the Metropolitan in 1918, 
registering a tremendous success which 
she has followed up annually with others 
until she is now, although not yet thirty 
years old, one of the foremost living 
dramatic sopranos. 

“It isn’t easy,” says Miss Ponselle,” to 
talk sensibly about the development of 
your soul and your personality and so 
forth. Prima donnas have done such a 
lot of that sort of thing that I doubt 
if the public is really interested. And 
furthermore, if you could put the soul of 
a prima-donna under a microscope, you 
would probably find it not very different 
from that of any other serious, hard- 
working woman. 

“There are points, however, that I 
should like to speak of because, since 
my experience was not a common one 
(I say this with all due humility) other 
singers with aspirations towards grand- 
opera may find, in what I have done 
and thought, a beacon on their way. 

“There is no particular point in going 
over my early career again and what 
my early musical experiences were and 
how I came to be a grand-opera singer. 
All that has been done more than once 
and has been published many times, and 
it is all more or less a question of ma- 
terial matters. You sing in one place 
or you sing in another and that’s one 
side of it, but what goes on inside of you, 
is quite another matter. 

“T seem always to be verging on the 
trite, but after all, as the Red Queen 
says in ‘Alice’ it takes all the running 
you can do, to stay in one place. You 
have to run twice as fast if you want 
to get anywhere else, and if you haven’t 
had certain cultural advantages from 
the time you are born, you’ve got to 
work that much harder to get them. 





Learn from Everyone 


“T ascribe a large measure of what- 
ever success I have had to the principle 
that there is nobody on earth who cannot 
teach me something, and when I meet 
new people, I try to find out what the 
things are which they know and which 
I do not, so as to take advantage of in- 
tellectual intercourse with them. 
Similarly, I find I can learn a lot from 
audiences because it’s a poor rule that 
doesn’t work hoth ways, and the man 
in the orchestra chair is not the only 
one who is learning something in the 
theater. One thing in favor of grand 
opera as far as the artist is concerned 
is that she does not have to work so 
hard to ‘get’ her listeners. In vaude- 
ville, when you have attained the 
eminence of a headliner, you are an 
individual. You have nothing to help 
you, no costume beyond such a gown 
as you can afford, no characterization 
to make your audience forget you, per- 
sonally, and think of you only as a 
character, no scenery, and indeed, ‘no 
nuthin.’ You have just to go out, 
chillily, onto the stage and by your 
vocal ability and by the power of your 
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ROSA PONSELLE 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera in the Title-Réle of Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” Which 
She Adds to Her Répertoire This Season 


personality, get your audience or not get 
them as the case may be, This is a 
strain that is equalled by nothing that 
I have ever experienced in grand opera. 
How you get them is another matter. 

“You see, in vaudeville, you sing more 
or less what you choose and how you 
choose, and if it doesn’t get across, you 
sing something else. In opera, you sing 
what the composer writes and further- 
more, you sing it according to tradition 
or the conception of the conductor. 
And the ideas of conductors ‘vary as x’ 
as they say in Algebra, and you’ve got 
to find out that unknown quantity, ‘x’ 
and abide by it. 


The Necessary Tradition 


“This, while it saves the singer much, 
in some cases also makes things difficult 
for her in others. It’s not always easy 
to conform to a fixed tradition or to 
see its reason for being. You just have 
to accept it as being so and do the 
best you can within its limitations. 
After all, there have not been so very 
many singers in the three-hundred-and- 
odd years of opera who have been able 
to defy tradition successfully. 

“Most of us learn to conform to it, 
and in the end, find it best to do so 
because tradition makes for unity in a 
performance, a thing that is non-existent 
in vaudeville, non-existent and not even 
desirable. In vaudeville, first, last and 
always, you must make yourself as 
prominent as you possibly can, hurl 
yourself, so to speak, at the heads of 
the people in the theater, from orchestra 
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to gallery. In opera you have to avoid 
this like grim death if you want to be a 
part of a really artistic performance. 
“In vaudeville my attitude was always 
‘I’m Rosa Ponselle and don’t you forget 
it!’ In opera, it is ‘I am the lovelorn 
Santuzza or the crafty Margared or the 
self-sacrificing Gioconda, so please con- 
sider me as such!’ This is further com- 
plicated by the fact that in vaudeville, 
nothing you can do is out of character 
because you never have to be in char- 
acter. But in opera, gestures, play of 
facial expression and even the colors 
of your costumes have to conform to the 
personality you are depicting, or the 
result is inartistic or worse. Imagine, 
for instance, a Marguerite wearing a 
dress of crimson velvet such as I wore 
in ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ or fancy her draping 
herself around the neck of Faust as 
Santuzza has to do with Turiddu! Even 
your walk has to be different and the 
mincing step of high-heeled Manon 
Sem not do for the Medieval, sandaled 
iora. 


The Costume Question 


“Costumes in vaudeville are merely a 
matter of a good dressmaker who knows 


your style and who has the sense ot ; 
dress you in things that are out of th, 
style. You may have clothes-seny 
yourself (is there a woman living yw) 
doesn’t think she has!) or you may ny 
If you haven’t it is wise to find it oy 
A prominent dressmaker once tol ny 
that the only women she could dress sy, 
cessfully were of ‘two classes, those wh 
knew their style and knew exactly wh, 
they wanted, and those who knew thy 
they didn’t know and left it all to he. 
But there is one thing to remember wit, 


regard to what you wear in both vaudai 


ville and grand opera—your audien 
sees you before it hears you; and fir, 
impressions are very powerful. 

“One point I have found in comm 
with both types of audience is thy 
really good singing wins them bot 
There are inattentive, uninterested ind 
viduals in all audiences and these my 
be considered asso much dead woos 
but the ones who really listen and way 
to hear what you have to say or rathe 
to sing, are materially the same in bot) 
cases. The least suspicion of trickery » 
insincerity, and a black mark goes y 
against you in their minds. . 

“After all, you can’t fool an entir 
gathering of a thousand or more indi. 
viduals. They may keep quiet at th 
time and not throw eggs at you or his 
for American audiences are the mog 
polite and also the most long-sufferin 
in the world, but if they feel you ar 
guilty of charlatanry, they will tel 
every one they know, according to the’ 
own vocabulary, whether it’s ‘Gee! bu 
she’s punk!’ or ‘She is an _ indifferent 
artist,’ and first thing you know, you 
audiences diminish and the next thing, 
you do not get a renewal of your con 
tract. 

“I don’t feel that I am the same Row 
Ponselle who sang in vaudeville. Hoy 
could I? My whole attitude toward 
my work has had to be changed, ny 
attitude to my audiences has had to lk 
materially altered, and I have had t 
study a myriad of things that woull 
never have crossed my horizon in vaude. 
ville. I am learning something al! t! 
time from everyone and if I can continv 
to do so, I may some day reach the goal 
I have set for myself, and then, !' 
probably see another goal far ahead and 
keep on working towards that!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


TOLEDO STRING QUARTET 
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Two Members Belong to Nold_ Trio, 
Which Participates in Initial 
Concert of New Body 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 6.—An audience 
composed of discriminating music lovers 
attended the first concert in the chambe 
music series given by the Nold Trio an 
the newly organized Toledo String Quar 
tet in J. W. Greene’s auditorium. 

The trio consists of Helen Johnston 
Nold, violinist, Marjory Johnston, ’cellist 
and Franklin Nold, pianist. They played 
music by Smetana, Kreisler and Hayd. 


Making its initial bow in this concer 


a string quartet composed of the violin- 
ist and ’cellist from the Nold Trio, F!0- 
rence Fisher, second violinist, and Ma 
thilde Burns, viola player, gave a re 
markable account of itself in an andanté 
by Dittendorf, an “Irish Reel” by Por 
chon and a lullaby by Skilton. a 
Dvorak’s Quintet in A was a splendij 
number. HELEN MASTERS Morris. 
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